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| ind Bese If air conditioning 
is in your future 


eee ‘ Proper temperature and humidity control play an important part in 
See :. a ae oe the manufacture of quality textile products. 

i ot : : Leading textile companies have found that Robert and Company 
Associates can provide expert guidance in setting up air conditi 
ing systems which meet the highest standards of the industry. Ou 
many years of designing and engineering all phases of textile mill 
operation have consistently helped our clients achieve higher pro- 
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a + PS ge ve Kapa a ee plex modernization program, or a streamlined new mill, we can 
As . ~ y ie assure you of service, coupled with knowledge and long experience, 
Leg Say ; that will mean more profitable operation. 
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Serving the Great Names in Textiles for Over 40 Years 


Alaboma Mills, Inc Dixie Mercerizing Co Muscogee Manufacturing Co. J.P. Stevens & Co 

- American Bemberg Corp Fieldcrest Mills, Inc Peerless Woolen Mills Swift Manufacturing Co. 

Cabin Crafts, Inc B. F. Goodrich Company (A Division of Burlington Swift Spinning Mills 

> - . Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. The Goodyear Tire and Industries, Inc.) The Springs Cotton Mills 
Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. Rubber Company Pepperell Manufacturing Co. Thomaston Mills 
Crompton Company James Lees & Sons Company Southern Bleachery and United Merchants and 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Printworks, Inc Manufacturers Co., Inc 
Davenport Hosiery Mills Mills, Inc. Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. West Point Manufacturing Co. 
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Exclusive new design features mean 
. .. consistent quality production . .. 
peak operating efficiency ... minimum 
maintenance, labor and costs! 
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BRAKING 


ACTION 
(See Feature 6) 


new and im 


STREAMLINED FRAME 
Easy to clean. Roomy terminal box. 


The original and only loom power transmitter... 
plus many new and outstanding design and con- 
struction features never before incorporated in a 
loom drive! 


Over 40,000 Diehl Power Transmitters have been 
in continuous operation on DRAPER LOOMS-— 
most of them more than six years! The new “BA” 
Power Transmitter is even more compact, more 
streamlined, more efficient and more easily in- 
stalled and serviced than its famous predecessor. 


It’s an inverted-type high inertia motor combined 
with a fast, positive clutch-brake mechanism. Note 
the exclusive new design features—the clutch- 
actuating bearing mounting... the kinetic braking 
action...the unitized clutch-brake assembly. These 
important advancements mean increased produc- 
tion...improved cloth quality... 
lowered operating costs... fewer 
shutdowns. Write, wire or phone 
today for full information. 


CLUTCH-ACTUATING BEARING —A strikingly 


DESIGN 
FEATURES 


. High inertia inverted motor provides “stored energy” for 
smooth, fast starts and positive picking (maximum 
inertia with minimum size) . prevents regeneration. 


CLUTCH-BRAKE ASSEMBLY—Improved, 
simplified. Readily removable 
as a unit. (See Feature 2) 


proved method of mounting. 
(See Feature 5) 


plus these outstanding New Features 


. CLUTCH-BRAKE ASSEMBLY— Improved and simplified for positive 
action and ease of adjustment. Removes readily as unit for 
maintenance, without disconnecting motor from loom frame. 


. PINION—Free accessibility for installation and maintenance. 


. SHAFT—Large diameter, alloy steel, heat treated—assures long 
life, eliminates need for outboard bearing. 


. CLUTCH-ACTUATING BEARING—New diaphragm mounting for 
frictionless clutch action, positive radial rigidity of bearing . . . 
eliminates fretting corrosion . . . means full self-alignment of 
bearing for maximum life. 

. KINETIC BRAKING ACTION—For rapid, accurate stops. Particu- 
larly desirable for center fork detection looms 


. CLUTCH AND BRAKE ADJUSTMENT—Simple and convenient 
vides visible check on brake alignment 


. CLUTCH-SETTING INDICATOR— Built integral with unit for in- 
stantaneous external checking of clutch setting 


. SAFETY LATCH—Built integral with unit. 
engagement of clutch. 


. CLUTCH-LOADING ASSEMBLY—Internally located, hence tamper- 
proof 


. SHAFT-END BEARINGS—Arrangement simplified and improved. 
Two ball bearings and an extra large roller bearing assure maxi- 
mum life. 


Pro- 


Prevents accidental 


* Exclusive feature—patent protected. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Finderne Plant, SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTA « BALTIMORE . CHARLOTTE, N.C. + CHICAGO ~- CINCINNATI DETROIT - MILWAUKEE ~« NEEDHAM, MASS. - NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 





A GREATER RANGE OF FABRICS CAN NOW BE WOVEN 
ON THE DRAPER X-2 MODEL LOOM 


The adaptation of a new Draper High Roll Ratchet 
Take-Up for the X-2 model makes it possible to 
weave fine cottons or synthetics equally well on 
one loom. 

Equipped with double take-up rolls, this take-up 
provides the increased frictional surface needed to 
hold the cloth when weaving spun or filament yarns. 


<D DRAPER conrronarion 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


A separate wind-up permits easier doffing. A 
pressure roll allows the cloth to be doffed without 
stopping the loom. 

Linkage-Type Parallel Motions, Clock Spring 
Top, Center Fork Motion and many other refinements 
combine to make the Draper X-2 the most versatile 
loom in the world today. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





BECCO 
PROGRESS 


IN PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS 
IS EVERYBODY’S 
PROGRESS IN 


TEXTILES 


Becco J-Box systems are widely used throughout the textile 
industry to bleach woven or knitted fabrics. Your local Becco 
representative has full details on the new silicate-free bleach 


process which Becco is licensing freely to manufacturers. 


<i _* 


Colors are brightened and fixed on printed fabrics at Ahern 
Textile Print, Inc., Norwich, Conn. by passing through a solution 


Latest “‘first’’ in Becco’s long history of leadership in of sodium perborate. Hydrogen peroxide is also used to bleact 
i . ' s f fabrics before printing by this New England customer of Becco 

Hydrogen Peroxide and other Peroxygen Chemicals 

: ra ‘ a be Pl ~ vb My ‘ 

is the recent announcement of SILICATE-FREE for- SO ach ee ne Ee ee ae 


these, with or without cotton or viscose rayon, produces full 


ac . > ; . , vated) 2~ON) > } 2 i y 
mulas for continuous hydroge n peroxide leaching. white without fiber attack and permits complete mote re- 
moval, when bleaching cotton mixtures. Dye becks, jigs, and 
equipment similar to the installation shown, are used. 


This silicate-free bleach process, patent pending, 

eliminates scale formation on equipment... provides 1 2 eo 
—) 
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new freedom from shutdown and prevents abrasion 


damage to the goods. 

This and many other patented Becco processes are 
being freely licensed to the textile industry. Becco also 
makes available to you its vast experience in bleaching 
technology, its staff of technically trained field repre- 
sentatives, its strategically located supply facilities. 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 
BOSTON * BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE, N. C. * CHICAGO 
NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA * VANCOUVER, WASH. 


BECCO. ..Progress in Peroxygens 


Becco Peroxygen Chemicals: Hydrogen Peroxide * Peracetic Acid + Sodium Perborate + Persulfates and others. 


FOOD MACHINERY FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
* WES A \ 


AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION HE 
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“Our experience proves it 
...for fast delivery of tubes 
they’re tops!” 


> Okay—if you are feeling your 
oats, trot out that barbershop tenor 
or bar-room bass and start yodelling 
“Spring, Beautiful Spring.” Here it 
is again folks—one more Spring. 
Baseball, Bock Beer, Bunkers and 
Bogies are back. Bass are biting. 
Both blondes and brunettes are 
beautiful. Bushes are blooming. Busi- 
ness is booming. It’s all just “Natch- 
er’ll” this time of year. 


®& Don’t blame everything on the 
Spring, though, or on publicity agents 
either for that matter. Come to think 
of it, S&R asked for something like 
“Miss Labelon Tape” pictured below. 
The publicity guy says “Perhaps you 
can’t use her in your columns, but 
isn’t she a nice pinup.’”’ Who says we 
can’t? 


From two strategically located 
plants—plus the mobility of our own 
fleet-—we’re able to give mills the 
dependable service they value so 
highly. Let us give you a sample of 


that service. You'll like it. For the sake of our readers whose 
bifocals are cloudy or who have no 
‘ . magnifying glass, the acetate film and 
Textile Paper Products, Inc. ; flatback labeling tapes carry such 
: messages as “Fragile,” “Caution,” 
Cedartown, Ga. / Crossett, Ark. : ‘ “Emergency,” “High Voltage,” “10% 
' off,” “Handle With Care’”—courtesy 
3 of Labelon Tape Co., Inc., Rochester, 

Manufacturers of better Convolute and Spiral - _ 2. 

Wound Cloth Tubes, Carpet and Rug Cores, Yarn . 
Tubes, Cloth Winding and Baling Boards, Beaming *, > We're still getting requests for 
and Carlining Paper. reprints on “Purchasing” which ap- 
peared in our February issue. John 
W. Lay, Dist. Mgr. Mechanical Han- 
dling Systems, asked for five copies. 
TOMA aoc, G. B. Meynell, Ad. Mgr. Amer. Cyan- 
titan | amid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., spotted 
a | 


= 


Ct acs 
it and canvassed his people and 
wanted 50. M. R. Hawley, Asst. Sales 
Mgr. Coleman Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., says, “We feel that this is a 


Prompt delivery by our own fleet throughout the South and Southwest. must reading for all of our sales per- 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May, 1956 





ROBERTS 
SPINNING 
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ROBERTS SPINNING PROVIDES: 
@ Better yarn quality 
@ Higher production per spindle 


COMPARE ALL 3 @ Increased package sizes 


For high production, top yarn quality, 
and dependability, Roberts Spinning 
is second to none in America today — 
and, at the lowest investment per spindle! @ Lowest first cost 


@ Lower maintenance expense 


24 MILLION SPINDLES 


In Changeovers and complete Frames— Available “- 89 inch, 86 inch and the new 
“ie : Roberts 25 inch width Frames. 

Roberts Spinning has been overwhelmingly 

accepted by American mills—over 2% All standard features used on Roberts 

million spindles now equipped with Spinning Frames can be adapted as 

ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT. Changeovers to your existing frames. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Strapper furnished by Acme Steel Co. 


High-speed case 
strapper served 


sy ALVEY... 


... ENGINEERED CONVEYORS. This fast- 
strapping machine at a Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company mill is kept well-supplied with work 
by a specially engineered ALVEY conveyor system. 
The flow of filled cases to and from the strapper 
is accomplished without lost motion or delay. 


Here’s another example of how ALVEY conveyor 
systems are being integrated to control and 
coordinate the flow of work in modern mills. 


product, you add 


le a 
ov MANhandle rege 


Every time Y without increasing 


to its cost.-- 
ee a - = 
So, for profit's sake...comvey your products. 


JAEWEW , 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9306 Olive Street Road « St. Louis 24, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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sonnel and would sincerely appreci- 
ate your furnishing us 6 or 8 re- 
prints ... should be of great interest 
to every one involved in buying or 
selling to the textile industry.” A. H. 
Gower, Sales Mgr. Warwick Chemical 
Co., Wood River Junction, R. I., said 
“excellent,” and wanted 17 copies. 
Another reader is more critical as he 
writes: 


“Your purchasing article in- 
terested me. It was well writ- 
ten but a bit pussy foot which 
I suppose can’t be helped. 

“For instance if the . . . quil- 
ler can give a mill as much 
production for $1 invested, how 
can some of those big adver- 
tisers sell theirs which costs $2 
for the same production. 

“If a... yarn dye kettle can 
produce superior results on a 
big cone which cuts the direct 
labor right in halves why do 
mills stick to little 1% Ib pack- 
ages? 

“Purchasing agents with pow- 
er would not be guilty of such 
actions. Barnacles which hold 
back progress like interlocking 
financial interests, labor union 
opposition, and dumb superin- 
tendents drive good purchasing 
agents crazy ”’ 


Still another reader looks back on a 
world of experience and writes: 


“No you did not brag a bit in 
your S&R when you said that 
you thought that the article 
‘Purchasing for the Textile In- 
dustry’ in your February issue 
was an interesting article. We 
could have added a lot more to 
it, especially about the ‘Pay- 
Off’ part of the game; also how 
badly some purchasing agents 
were paid and have to keep up 
their appearances with outside- 
gotten gains. Writer has been in 
the selling end of specialties for 
textile machinery since 1931 
and what have we seen!! 

“Since we have four sales- 
men who do not have the ex- 
perience that writer has under- 
gone, we would appreciate very 
much indeed if we could obtain 
four copies of reprints of this 
article - - and if you do not 
have such copies of these re- 
prints available, will you then 
send us four copies of the 
February issue of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES and send us the bill 
thereon? We want them all to 
learn the whole article by heart 
and then give them a few more 
facts of our own as well—per- 
haps we can then make real 
salesmen of them instead of 


,” 


just ‘order takers’. 


®& Another good TI Service—an- 
nual summary of new mills, addi- 
tions, and modernizations (in TEXTILE 
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Card room at Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. Ductwork and zone control atomizers are part of 
Amco’s central station system, designed by J. E. Sirrine Company for the entire mill. 


“ce 


Refrigeration is supplied by a 350-ton Trane Centravac 
unit located in the basement. 


The Amco control panel alongside the fresh and 
recirculated air louvers. 


This ECONOMICAL split-system by Amco 


provides thoroughly conditioned air, with maximum operating efficiency 


Whether your need is for one room, or an entire mill, 
Amco offers air conditioning to meet your requirements. 
Amco designs and installs all types of systems — humidi- 
fication alone; or in combination with cooling, such as 
in the ductless evaporating cooling system; unit dry- 
duct systems; or central station systems. 

The central station system Amco recently completed at 


Highland Park Mill is a good case in point. In order to 
effect savings, it was felt advisable not to install the excess 





New Cleveland-Rowan Plant of the American Moistening 
Company. This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C., 
for the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE R 1 
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air capacity found in conventional design. Instead, Amco 
installed a “hand tailored” split system using a smaller 
central station unit augmented by room atomizers, thus 
reducing both initial cost and operating cost. This system 
provides complete control with even greater flexibility 
of operation. Savings have been substantial. 

Amco engineers will be glad to work out a solution to any 


problem you may have. Next time call on Amco for 
reliable advice. There is absolutely no obligation. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


BOSTON, MASS CAMDEN, N. J CLEVELAND N.C 
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DAVIS & FURBER CARDS 
AT NORTH STAR WOOLEN 
SANFORD, MAINE 



















How record card room yields 


are being achieved through Davis & Furber 


“coordinated production” 


“Coordinated production” requires care- 
ful, thorough study of many phases of mill 
operation—and qualified recommenda- 
tions based on such study. Here are the 
primary ways D&F engineers help you 
achieve the advantages of Davis & Furber 
“Coordinated Production.” 


% Review your present card room operations. 


* D&F “in-the-mill” Technical Survey to 


COMPARE THESE D&F ae “i 
analyze existing conditions. 


“COORDINATED PRODUCTION” 
FIGURES % Presentation of Davis & Furber recom- 
Number of Card mendation 


roping ends 80 to 192 


40 to 300 


(a) New equipment, supplies, and/or 


Production, Ibs/hrs modernization. 


(b) Establishing an efficient preventive 
maintenance program, 


RPM, 7%" dia. 
winding drums 


30 to 70 


(variations according to stock and (c) Supervising installation, adjustment 

yarn sizes) of D&F machines during production 
runs of your stock under mill condi- 
tions. 





Get complete information now on D&F “Coordinated 
Production,” from either North Andover, Mass., or 
Charlotte, N.C. Ask for your copy of The D&F News. 


Davis 2c FurRBER 


MACHINE COMPANY ~s 
TEXTILE MACHINERY DESIGNERS (— tai, 
AND MANUFACTURERS SS" 

=> ||_ Pate 


AD 11.1 


| et North Andover, Mass. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


CARDS * SPINNING FRAMES * PREPARATORY MACHINERY *® WARP DRESSING MACHINERY © FINISHING MACHINERY 
MACHINERY MODERNIZATION * ACCESSORIES, SUPPLIES, SPARE PARTS * TECHNICAL SERVICE & CONSULTATION 
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INDUSTRIES News)—gets a compliment 
from Henry Kaiser, Union Special 
Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. Seems 
from his letterhead this is the 75th 
anniversary of our good friends up 
there—1881-1956. Congratulations to 
Union Special. 


® On the subject of anniversaries, 
Whitin Machine Works goes them 
one better with “For 125 
Years One Company with 
One Purpose—Service to the 
Textile Industry. 1831-1956.” 
An orchid to Whitin. 





» Another anniversary letterhead 
from Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa., says they 
have had several inquiries from ad in 
Nov. ’55. Seems it was a New Equip- 
ment item on Electromatic testing 
machine. They are still using 1955 
stationery as it says “75th Anni- 
versary—1880-1955.” 


» “How to get more pub- 
licity and improve Press Rela- 
tions” was a major theme of one 
recent textile association meet- 
ing. Only trouble was that they 
kicked the press out at the 
start of the meeting, including a TI 
editor who was invited and had 
traveled from afar (well pretty afar). 
Seems it was a closed session. 


®» Another good textile association 
addresses a letter to David Clark, 
Editor TI. The late Dave Clark and 
our respected friend and competitor 
would roll over in his grave at that. 
Maybe they believe that “all good 
editors go to TI when they die.” Well, 
some good ones go there while alive. 


®» Romar Knitting Mills, Allen- 
town, Pa., writes they are interested 
in contract knitting. Seems they have 
“26” 24-cut interlocks, all sizes of 12- 
cut ribs, also 96-feed jersey with 18- 
and 20-cut eylinders.” Sounds like 
an ad to us, but if anyone is inter- 
ested, there you are. 


> Folks get us all mixed up. 
Dawood Cotton Mills, Ltd., Karachi, 
Pakistan, writes to subscribe to 
“American Dyestuff Reporter.” Earle 
W. Sargent, Carolina Belting Co., 
Greenville, S. C., writes for reprints 
and a= subscription to “Textile 
World.” The name of this here maga- 
zine is TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. We’ll let 
you read some of those other maga- 
zines if you insist but Keep Your Eye 
on TI. Maybe we’d get a commission 
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SYPHON 


Learn why so many thousands 
of these new mechanical syphon 
elbows have already been in- 
stalled. See right in your own 
mill how they team up with 
Johnson Joints to end many of 


the troubles of ordinary syphon jase nny 5. 

drainage pipes. We'll gladly sup- i <- 
ply a couple of these combina- ASSEMBLY PLATE 
tions for a 90-day trial, and even 
prepay the shipping charges if 
ou wish. There are no strings . 
ee tyes no obligation to re Type SB 2-P Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 


Johnson Joints make a pefect combination with the new syphon elbow. 

They are completely packless, self-lubricating and self-adjusting. For this 

: oe ow ae ae fag service a special assembly plate is provided to hold internal parts in posi- 

able in V4", ¥", V2", ¥%4" and 1 tion when head is removed; complete syphon pipe, including the new 

sizes. To get full information write, elbow, can be removed right through the joint, in many cases while the 

wire or phone us right now. machine is operating. Picture above shows the complete combination; the 
E other two do not show assembly plates or syphon elbows. 


Johnson Syphon Elbows are avail- 


815 WOOD ST., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


Rotary Pressure Joints Direct Operated Solenoid Valves 
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waranteed 
FOR 2 YEARS 


OF NORMAL SPEEDS 3-SHIFT OPERATION 


———— 
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~ od 
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OIL HERE Set flush, or above ring rail 
ONCE IN 24 HOURS te avoid fly-loading and caking 


Even at higher sustained 


speeds, these rings far out- 
wear machined rings and 
give balanced traveler 
AGM/HL wear, but cost no more. Be- 


cause they lubricate them- 


selves. Because of special 
SELF-LUBRICATING heat-treating and  super- 
é smooth finish. Because of 


the unique deep oil-well 
#, i-7 construction and absence 
of wicks to carbonize. 


They spin worsted, synthetics and mixtures. They twist cottons. Sizes ready: 
2 3/4 x 7/16 and 2 1/4 x 7/16, Four leading makers are delivering travelers 
designed for them. 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


The South's own manufacturer of 
all styles of spinning, common and vertical twister rings. 


901 S. Main Street, East Point, Georgia 
* 
REPRESENTATIVES: H. B. “Booch"’ Askew, P. O. Box 424 Griffin, Ga. @ Chalmers 


H. White, Route 6, Box 644, Charlotte, N. C. @ L. O. Talley, P. O. Box 1169, Mexia, 
Texas @ William R. Fox, P. O. Box 380, Providence, R. | 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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on the subscriptions. 


® Heinz Feldmann, Taborstrasse 
21a, Vienna, Austria, wants continu- 
ous filament synthetic yarns for 
stockings and underwear. Seems they 
have the dollars to pay. Ralph 
Padgett, Mgr. Sales Service, Roberts 
Co., Sanford, N. C., writes us that he 
is going to Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, and also Holland in 
connection with Roberts spinning in- 
stallations. That is OK with us; he 
must be getting some of those dol- 
lars. R. P. Ellsworth, buyer B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Brecksville, Ohio, wants 
a Jan. ’50 issue. 


®& National Plastic Products Co., 
Odenton, Md., writes that Cyd 
Charisse (pictured below) is the key 


personality in their current “Saran 
Stars for Summer Furniture Promo- 
tion.” We don’t know how you feel 
about it, but she could sell us some 
furniture, winter or summer. Where 
did they get that name Saran? Did 
somebody at National have a daugh- 
ter named “Sarah Ann” like some of 
the textile mills. There’s Mary Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga.; Cath- 
erine and Eva Jane plants of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; or Mary 
Ann plant of this group in Pell City, 
Ala.; Alice Mfg. Co., Arial and Easley, 
S. C.; Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; 
Julliette Milling Co., Macon, Ga.—to 
mention just a few. 


®& Speaking of names, 
there is a town in Ga. called 57 
“Plum Nelly” because its as 
“plum” out of Tenn. and } 
“nelly” out of Ga. Another one is 
named “Between” because its be- 
tween Athens and Atlanta. 


“Batik Process” 
“We are very much interested in 
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NOVELTY 
TEXTURES 


is the only loom made that can 
handle all these constructions .. . 
on a competitive basis 


As the trees leaf out, fabric-fashions likewise blossom in bright new 
colors and subtle combinations . . . in a bewildering and ever-changing array. 
These sudden fashion-changes can mean “‘sudden death” in many weaverooms. . . 
but not in those that have the Maximum Protection of M-P Looms. For these 
new C & K Looms are the only looms that can handle all constructions . . . 
plain or fancy . . . and can be converted from one to the other overnight. 
That’s why these all-new Multi-Purpose Looms give the Most Protection you 
can get for your weaveroom in today’s highly changeable, highly competitive 
markets. See C & K today. ; 


- Se WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Bas 7 as ° 
ee ee CHARLOTTE, N.C. + PHILADELPHIA. PA. + ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Fabrics . . . which cre WOVEN Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


FABRICS. Crompton & Knowles of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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Conveyors 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY — Zig-Zag conveyors 
bring materials in overhead to working levels 
below. They’re safety-engineered to protect 
your products and personnel. Your produc- 
tion moves smoothly. Bottlenecks are 
broken. And you save floorspace. 


INSTALL EASILY—Zig-Zag conveyors conform 
readily to almost any plant layout. And 
when necessary, they can be altered, expanded 
or relocated by your plant personnel—usually 
without waste of a single part. 


OPERATE SIMPLY— Loads go up, down, in, out 
and around, “like water through a pipe.’’ 
6-inch pendant centers handle any load a man 
can lift. Choice of drive units permits travel 
at any required speed, with variations of 10 
to 1 or better. 


ENGINEERING HELP — To learn more about 
the advantages a Zig-Zag Continuous Power 
Conveyor brings to your plant, write for Cata- 
log No. A-93. Or, consult an R-W engineer. 
No obligation of course. 


— 


abs 


the article, ‘The Batik Process 
Adapted to Production’ [ Mar. ’56].” 
D. C. CHURCHILL 

Churchill Weavers, Inc. 
Berea, Kentucky 

& This inquiry directed to Joseph 
Schnall Textile Screen Engravers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tar Spots Again 

“I would appreciate it very much 
if you would send me two copies of 
the article [Mar. ’55] ... pertains to 
grease, paint and tar remover.” 

GEORGE FINE 

Old Fort Finishing Plant 
Old Fort, N. C. 


Handling Lubricants 

“Have just finished reading your 
fine article ‘Here’s what Can Happen 
When Lubricants Are Not Properly 
Handled at the Mill’ [Mar. ’56]. As 
proper lubrication is so important to 
the successful textile machinery per- 
formance as well as prevention of 
stains to cloth and yarn, information 
you are presenting on handling lubri- 
cants, we know, will be received 
with great interest by your readers.” 

A. C. KEISER, JR. 

Asst. Div. Mgr., 
The Texas Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wants Lace Machinery 

“In this export business, we oc- 
casionally receive requests for textile 
machinery that we know nothing 
about and are unable to locate the 
proper manufacturer. Recently, we 
received such a request for a ma- 
chine to produce laces (not shoe 
laces) to be used in trimming and in 
lace textile products generally... ” 

PHILIP R. PETERSEN 

Gen. Mgr. 
International Sales Management Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

& We suggested Kidde Mfg. Co., 
Belleville, N. J.; also Robert Reiner, 
Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


More Inquiries from TI 
“|. . We have traced more direct 


inquiries through your magazine 
than through others in the field. 
What especially amazes me is the 
fact that your publication must really 
get around, since we’ve received 2 
inquiries from Hong Kong, and 1 each 
from Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, S. 
A., Turkey, India, and Holland. You 
may be sure that TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


' Peet See ee 
440 W. Third Street * Aurora, Illinois * Branches in Principal Cities will play a part in any advertisement 
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INVESTMENT 
IN EARNING 
POWER... 


Engineered and manufactured to increase profits, production, and 
efficiency of your spinning frames. 


The SpinSaCreel is designed with an open top to allow the overhead 
cleaner to distribute air thoroughly above and around the creel and roving 
packages to keep it free of lint. 


The cross arms are constructed of cast aluminum for maximum strength, 
and the bobbin holder tracks are extruded aluminum shaped to prevent 
lint accumulation. The bobbin holders can be moved to accomodate 
various gauges and packages, single and double roving. 


The SpinSaCreel is designed to compliment the SpinSaVac, a system 
which removes and collects broken ends, fly or sliver. This combination 


‘ 


of cleaning and material recovery is truly an “investment in 


earning power’! 


Leaders in the Field of Textile Material Recovery 


SpinSaVac Corporation 
P. O. Box 533 Telephone FRanklin 7-4741 


CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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3 point density control... 


Protect vital loom parts 


Reduce maintenance costs 


with Dayton Thorobred | 


You're insuring the life of vital, expensive 
loom parts when you equip your looms with 
Dayton Drop Box Pickers, Cushioning action 
of shuttle-contact area protects shuttle points 
for millions of picker throws, Extra-resilient 
compound around picker hole absorbs tre- 
mendous shock of repeated shuttle contact, 
safeguards picker and connecting loom parts. 
Tough, durable composition in the spindle 
hole lasts longer, requires no lubrication. 
Key to protection of costly picker mecha- 
nism is the Dayton Thorobred Deluxe Lug 
Strap. Controlled elasticity in the molded-in 
plug cushions picker thrusts safeguards loom 


4q Thorobred Drop Box Picker 


Absorbs loom shock, 
protects loom parts! 


Drop Box Pickers 
Lug Straps 


parts. Newly designed, one piece construction 
assures longer service life, and special longi- 
tudinal cords guard against fatigue and 
permanent elongation. In actual tests against 
other types of lug straps Daytons gave 2 
to 3 times the service life, better protection 
to looms. 

For full information on how you can safe- 
guard costly loom parts and reduce replace- 
ment costs with Dayton Thorobred Drop 
Box Pickers and Deluxe Lug Straps, contact 
your Dayton textile Distributor or write 
Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 S. 
Carolina National Bank Bldg., Greenville, S.C, 


Thorobred Deluxe Lug Strap > 
One piece construction! 


PSL 


No rivets or other parts to work loose! 


Fe tas aad 


© D.R. 1956 


Aubbex 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Dayco and Dayton Thorobred Products for Better 
Spinning and Weaving. 





te * 
Oniginaters of STRIP-O-MATIC 
CARD CLOTHING 


THE FIRST AND 
ONLY successrut 


FABRIC TAPE For 
CONDENSERS 


Two years of actual mill use testifies to these amazing facts: 


e Keep Square Edges 

@ Retain Full Width 

@ No Breaking In 

e Permit Wider Range of Counts 
e Fewer Ends Down 

e Easily Cleaned 

e Endless or Continuous 

e Belt Hooks Hold 


e Not Affected by Emulsions 
pre 
o-™ CARD CLOTHING IN TWO TYPES 


grt?” CONVENTIONAL CARD CLOTHING 
QUALITY AND SERVICE FOR 65 YEARS *Potented 


BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY 


LL 
ALLEGHENY & JANNEY STS., PHILA., PA. 


e Longer Life 

e Extra Strength 

e Increase Production 

e Improve Quality 

e Surface Won't Crack 

e No Oiling Needed 

e Yarn Uniformity Improved 
e No Stretch—Less Sag 


16 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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program we have. 
MALCOLM D. HAVEN 

Pres. 

Livingston & Haven, Inc. 

Charleston, S. C. 


Activity Vector Analysis (Mar. ‘51) 

“Going through some old TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES I came across the March 
1951 issue. There is an article in it by 
Bill Eastman, entitled Activity Vector 
Analysis which I found very interest- 
ing. . . . Tell me how I could get 
more details . . . for the purpose of 
applying it in our mills.” 

RAFAEL DEL RIO 

Litton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Inc. 
Manila, Philippines. 

®» Further data can be had from 
Walter V. Clarke Associates, Barring- 
ton, R. I. 


Machine Down Time Recorded 

“T seem to recall reading in one of 
your issues about a device which will 
automatically record the duration of 
machine down time. In looking back 
through your latest publication, I am 
unable to find another reference...” 

JOHN W. THOMPSON 

Industrial Engineer, 
Drayton Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

®» Mr. Thompson, you didn’t go 
back far enough. Said article started 
p. 114 Dec. ’55 and concerned re- 
corder of Heat-Timer Corp., New 
York, N. Y., an advertiser in TI 
pages. 


Wants Copies Mercerizing Article 

“|. . We would like very much to 
procure two or three copies of this 
article {Practical Piece Goods Mer- 
cerizing, Mar. ’55!).” 

P. A. HENTERICHER 

Ernest Scott & Co., Inc. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Wants Pneumafil Booklet 

“Please forward us booklet #439 
on Pneumafil suction cleaning sys- 
tems described in the March, 1956, 
issue of your publication... ” 

WM. P. DURLAND 
Supt. Purchasing 
Celanese Corp. of Amer. 
Cumberland, Md. 

& “Helpful Booklets Free” con- 
tinues to draw many inquiries, along 
with “New Equipment Parade” items 
and ad pages. Just use the reply cards 
for all of these—no postage required. 
If you don’t see what you want, ask 
for it. (Continued page 18) 
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DROP WIRES- ELECTRODE RODS 















Both Ends _ identicol 
STYLE C 
Channel Extension Both Ends 


STYLE D 
Electrode Extension One 














STEEL HEDDLE MFG. COo., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 32, Pa 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant...Greenville, S.C. 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


310 St. Hubert Street - Granby, Quebec, Canada 













Other Plants and Offices: Greenville, S.C. * Atlanta, Ga., * Greensboro, N. C.* Providence, R. |. 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texos * Charles H. Dunker Co., Los Angeles, Calif « Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 


There's plenty of Life 
in the old frame yet / 


eee and heres arr 


easy-to-fake prescription 


Fi Meadows conversion can take your old frames and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h them to handle big packages. For about half the 


price of new frames, you will get the quality and the production 
of new frames. For a quarter century we've been rebuilding 
old spinning and twister frames — from floor to creel if they 
need it — and we know our stuff. 

That's an easy-to-take prescription, isn’t it? 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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(Continued from page 16) 

Excellent Job 

“ |... You did an excellent job of 
presenting our material [Underwater 
Effluent Line, Jan. 56)...” 

WM. E. McFEE 

Armco Drainage & Metal Prod. Inc. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Wants Leno Weave Fabric 

“T am wondering if you could give 
me any information as to what mills 
might be in a position to furnish a 
leno weave fabric similar to the en- 
closed sample. . . . without cotton 
coating. ...” 

JOHN L. ROSS 

Mgr. 
Diana Mfg. Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 

® Diana makes sanitary napkins 
and similar items. Any mill with 
suitable leno weave, please contact. 


Liked “Tricot Warping Controls” 
“We think you did an excellent job 
with your article on Tricot Warping 
Controls {Mar. ’56}.” 
WILLIAM D. SCOTT, JR. 
Blue Ridge Textile Co., Inc. 
Bangor, Pa. 


Wants Data “Whirlwind” Twisters 

“We should be obliged if you could 
put us in touch with the maker of the 
‘Whirlwind’ twisting machine... ” 

J. W. FIELDER 

Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
Manchester, England 

®& That’s Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Yarn Mercerizer— 

Are You Interested? 

“Some time ago the writer, through 
your labour Dept. at Washington, D. 
C., made an effort to contact various 
firms in the U.S.A. who would be in- 
terested in Mercerized Cotton Yarns, 
from a Warper’s Beam, through to a 
Weavers Beam or to a Beamer. Proc- 
essing up to 1,500 lbs a day, this of 
course depends on the counts and 
ends going over the steam heated 
cylinders, revolving from 3-8s to 
2-80s. . . . Someone (Engineers) could 
fix such a machine up just as this 
firm in England did and I can show 
them how to do it. In other words, 
Mr. Editor, I would definitely like 
to get in touch with someone in the 
U.S.A. who would be interested. ...” 

SAMUEL ALLEN 
720 Gerrard St. E 
Toronto 8, Ont. Can. 
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DuPont's “Sevron 


For easy duplication of shades 
from run to run on fabrics of 


Dyes for “Orlon”” and blends with 


“Orlon” acrylic fiber, be sure to 
use Du Pont “SEVRON” dyes. 
Developed specifically for “Orlon”’ 
and blends with “Orlon,” these 
dyes give good light- and 
excellent wash-fastness. 

They are level-dyeing for 
consistent results. Available 

for a wide range of colors, 
“SEVRON” dyes may be 
applied directly to top, 

stock, yarn and piece goods 
without using the copper 
method. Our technical staff 

will be glad to work with 

you. Write E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Organic Chemicals Department, 
Dyes and Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


* 


RES. us. paT OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY D WU Fe © | a D Y = — 
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HOW SOUTHERN STATES COMPLETE 


COILERS AND CONVERSION UNITS 
CUT CARD ROOM OPERATING COST 


Mill case histories prove over and over that Southern States 
coiler conversions pay for themselves in less than a year! 

Adding up to lower operating costs and savings you can 
see are—larger cans with increased capacity ... renewed life 
of old coilers, longer life of new coilers .. . lower maintenance 
costs... smaller parts inventories . . . simplified, more efficient 
handling ... plus improved quality. 

Recognizing that each mill is faced with different problems, 
Southern States has produced the most complete line of coiler 
and coiler conversion units available to the industry. Thus, 
regardless of sliver handling methods, or condition of existing 
equipment, Southern States makes it possible for your mill to 
enjoy all the advantages of larger cans at a price you can 
afford. 

Complete details are in our Bulletin 201, which we'll send 
on your request. Better still, let our representative show how 
Southern States conversions can cut your card room costs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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The American Society for Testing 
Materials recently elected Prof. 
Benjamin L. Whittier of North Caro- 
lina State College as chairman of 
Committee D-13 on textiles. At the 
same time S. J. Hayes, director of re- 
search for Ludlow Manufacturing 
Co., was named first vice-chairman 
and Prof. Kenneth L. Hertel of the 
University of Tennessee, second vice- 
chairman. H. A. Ehraman replaced 
William H. Whitcomb as secretary. 


The American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers recently elected J. D. 
McConnell as chairman of the textile 
subcommittee, succeeding Victor 
Sepavich of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. Mr. McConnell is plant 
engineer of Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C. Vice-chairman of the sub- 
committee is R. B. Flowers of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in Atlanta, Ga.; and 
the new secretary is R. H. Clark of 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Jesse D. Brown, editor of Union 
Bleachery’s “The Commentator,” won 
an award from the Freedom Founda- 
tion of Valley Forge, Pa., for his con- 
tribution to a better understanding of 
the American way of life during 
1955. In recognition of his editorial 
“What Is A Child Worth” he re- 
ceived a $50.00 cash prize and the 
George Washington Honor Medal. Mr. 
Brown, who is director of community 
activities, has devoted much of his 
time to the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, 
and other projects for young people. 


Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., 
recently promoted J. W. Lewis from 
assistant overseer of spinning, twist- 
ing, and winding at the Valway plant 
to overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Calumet plant. He _ succeeds 
Gordon Williams, who is now over- 
seer of carding at Valway. 


Summey Cauble, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of the Valdese 
(N. C.) Manufacturing Co., is now 
superintendent of the Arlington plant 
of Textiles-Incorporated, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


Cone Mills Corporation has trans- 


ferred Hoyt Wiggonton from the 
Dwight Plant at Alabama City, Ala., 
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to the Pineville, N. C., Plant, where 
he is personnel assistant. Robert 
Crews, who formerly held that post, 
has been assigned to the production 
training program. 


R. A. Lukens, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Continental 
Mills, Inc., Lena and Armat Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeded M. D. 
Brown as president. Mr. Brown was 
recently named chairman of the 
board. 


Sam Daniel, who was formerly with 
Burlington Industries at Gastonia, 
N. C., has joined Fieldcrest Mills. He 
is assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of purchasing cotton and raw 
materials for the Leaksville and 
Spray, N. C., plants. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons’ newly created 
post of vice-president for purchasing 
is held by George L. Brown, who 
joined the company in 1920, and was 


Mr. Brown 


director of purchases prior to his 
recent promotion. All American divi- 
sions of the company are included in 
the new assignment. 


Danville Yarn Mills, Bon Air, Ala., 
recently announced several changes 
in supervisory personnel. Huey T. 
Green is now overseer of the carding 
department, succeeding L. L. Lee who 
retired after 41 years with the com- 
pany. Clyde Roberson succeeds the 
late Jim L. Holmes as overseer of the 
spinning department. Henry Lytton 
is now foreman in charge of the sec- 
ond shift spinning and Cecil Lipsey 
is assistant. Raymond Dennis is fore- 
man of the second shift carding. C. 
L. Hall, general manager, has also 
been named vice-president in charge 
of operations. 


Two plant superintendents in the 
Deering-Milliken group were recent- 
ly elevated to the position of plant 
manager. They are C. E. Anderson of 
Excelsior Mills in Union, S. C., and 
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SOUTHERN STATES NOW OFFERS 


A FOUR-WAY COMBINATION 


TO BETTER CARDING OPERATIONS 


No mill need put up with hot, leaky, rattling comb boxes, 
hard-to-align comb blades with distorted fingers, out-dated 
off end bearings, or antiquated coilers with small cans. Not 
when Southern States has a four-way answer to all of those 
problems and at prices every mill can afford! 

One. Ball-bearing, sealed-for-life Comb Boxes that operate 
smoothly, quietly and never run hot. 

Two. New Aluminum Comb Stock with solid blade support. 
Light in weight, yet more rugged than conventional steel. End 
journals of steel simplify balancing and assure long life. True 
alignment is easy. No distortion between fingers. 

Three. Vibrationless Off End Stand. Pre-lubricated sealed 
bearing eliminates oiling. Mounts either right or left hand. 

Four. Universal Coiler Head for 14- or 15-inch cans for use 
on any make coiler. Simplified design. Cut tooth gears and oilite 
bearings throughout. 

These Southern States units will bring vastly improved 
carding operations to your mill and cut operating costs. Facts 
and figures, based on case histories, will prove how they pay 
for themselves in record-short time. Let our representative 
give you the details, or write us direct. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
® HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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WHAT DOES THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
Be HAVE TO DO WITH... 


e Great Wall of China— 


About 2000 years ago the Chinese 

erected one of the most famous 

protective barriers known to mankind... 

e fabulous Great Wall wound its way along 
fatural boundary lines to attain the final amazing 
length of 1400 miles. It is considered one of the 

? world’s outstanding landmarks, for after 
we twenty weatherbeaten centuries, portions of 
it remain intact to this day — dramatic 

"s «testimony of the value of good workmanship. 


4 TOO, pride our- 


selves in the workman- 
ship that goes into our 
product. WALHARD 
Chromium Plating will 
give your parts longer- 
lasting protection — save 
you money in mainten- 
ance and down-time 
costs. 

You are paying for both 
quality and service re- 
gardless of what you are 
getting. It costs no more 
to have the very best 
hard chromium plating— 
it will last longer and 
save you money. 

Be sure you are getting 


quality. It costs no more 
and lasts longer. 


he leading name in tatile hand chromium. plating 


WALTON and LONSBURY 
71 NORTH AVENUE — ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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S. J. Craig, Jr., of Hatch Hill Corp., 
Columbus, N. C. 


Edward J. Dooskin has been placed 
in charge of manufacturing for the 
Texstar Non-Woven Fabric Division 
of the Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Mr. Dooskin came to Star a short 
time ago from the Boston Fibre 
Corp. of Everett, Mass., where he 
was plant manager. 


John F. Eastman, formerly superin- 
tendent of Bates Mfg. Co.’s Andro- 
scoggin Division, Lewiston, Maine, 
has been elevated to plant manager. 


Andrew Fedun, formerly a third 
hand, is now second hand of carding 
in the #4 Mill of American Thread 
Co., Willimantic, Conn. 


W. F. Flannigan, vice-president in 
charge of the Anniston, Ala., division 
of Flagg-Utica Corp., has assumed 
the duties of plant manager to fill the 
vacancy left by C. M. Scruton, who is 
now a division consultant. 


Seymour Gansburg, formerly with 
Greenwich Printing & Dyeing Co., 
recently joined United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc. His time is 
divided between the New York head- 
quarters and the finishing plant at 
Glasgo, Conn. 


William Gellin, a New York at- 
torney and certified public account- 
ant, has been elected treasurer of 
Bates Manufacturing Co. and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Bates Fab- 
rics, Inc. He succeeds Fred C. Scrib- 
ner, Jr., who resigned to become 
general counsel of the United States 
Treasury Department. 


Lawrence D. Bragg, Jr., assistant 
general manager of General Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s Respro division, is suc 
ceeded as production manager of the 
Bolta Products division by William 
Murphy. Before joining Bolta over 
two years ago, Mr. Murphy was with 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., as manager of 
its plastics division. 


T. O. Moore, vice-president and 
general counsel of P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Also named to the 
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ina HURRY 
for the Gost, 


rubber covered roll @ 


Stowe-Woodward Rubber Covered Rolls gather no moss in 
the making. The three plants where they are made are the world’s most 
modern . . . designed to produce more rolls than any other . . . specifi- 
cally equipped for the most efficient production of textile finishing rolls. 

For a special rush order, any of Stowe-Woodward’s three plants is 
your best source. But with all this equipment, the intervals of TIME 
specified in the formula for your roll are just as important as the 
required amounts of rubber, sulphur, or any other ingredient. Short 
cuts which can possibly affect performance do not make ‘Rubber 
Rolls with a Reputation’ and we don’t believe any of you would risk 
an ounce of performance to gain a day. 

Let's put it this way: Nobody can make a GOOD roll any faster 
than Stowe-Woodward can make the BEST roll . . . and Stowe-Wood- 
ward makes no other kind. Isn't that about the best reason in the world 
for buying Stowe-Woodward rol!s? 


“RUBBER ROLLS with a REPUTATION” 


STOWE-WOODWARD, Inc. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN — NEWTON 64, MASSACHUSETTS — GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
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Better Lubrication 


for Your TEXTILE Machinery 


with Automatic 
MICRO-FOG 
Lubrication 


... Reduces wear on bearings - gears - 
chains - slides - ways - cams 


Model 30-40-2S 
32 Bearing Inch 
1/3 pt. Oil Capacity 


Model 30-41-2S 
32 Bearing inch 
¥2 pt. Oil Capacity 


Series $3406 
32, 200, 300 Bearing inch 
1 qt. Oil Capacity 


Series X3400 
32, 200, 300 Bearing Inch 
1% gal. Oil Capacity 


Series ¥Y3400 
32, 200, 300 Bearing Inch 
4¥2 gal. Oil Capacity 


Model 33AF-16 
1000 Bearing Inch 
2 gal. Oil Capacity 


-FOG. Techniaue 
fwrcro- FOG AS", ‘bu 


op BRTREMEAY > 


PENSION | 
pant ilse> 


NorGREN MICRO 


oressume RESHATD 


nw AIR 
a 


PARTICL sé 
¢ . - £52) 
CATED 007624, 98 
GEARS yaRicar \.000 
py aim OF 
pTMaSPHERE 


ONLY ONE LUBRICATOR NEEDED PER 


MACHINE Norgren MICRO-FOG can be 
uniformly distributed through a complex piping 
system to multiple lubrication points. One 
lubricator can completely lubricate all parts of 
a machine. Norgren has a wide assortment of 
lubricators with maximum capacities up to 1000 
bearing inches. 


BETTER LUBRICATION Norgren MICRO- 
FOG automatically supplies just the right 
amount of oil for lubricating machine compo- 
nents — no more, no less. 


PROTECTION FROM LINT The slight air 


pressure in bearing or gear housings prevents 
entry of lint or foreign material. 


MINIMUM USE OF AIR The advanced 
design of Norgren MICRO-FOG Lubricators 
makes possible complete textile machine lubri- 
cation with a minimum of air consumption. 


PRECISE CONTROL OF LUBRICATION 


The delivery of Norgren MICRO-FOG to ma- 
chine parts is precisely controlled. MICRO-FOG 
is delivered at a uniform rate regardless of the 
supply of oil in the reservoir. 


LOWER BEARING TEMPERATURES air 
borne Norgren MICRO-FOG maintains a lower 
operating temperature for textile machine parts 
—reducing wear, improving performance, in- 
creasing machine life. 


VISIBLE OIL FLOW 360° visibility of oil 
flow simplifies adjustment of oil feed rate, and 
provides visual assurance that the lubricator 
is operating. 


Without obligation, learn how Norgren MICRO-FOG can 
reduce costs in your plant. Call your nearby Norgren 


Representative listed 
C.A Vo" / co 


in your telephone 
3454 So. Elati Street, Englewood, Colorado 


directory—or WRITE 
THE FACTORY FOR 
Pioneer and Leader in Oit-Fog Lubrication Since 1930 


NEW No. 700 
CATALOG. 
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ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


committee were W. Walker Cantrell, 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing and a director; and Thomas F. 
Southgate, who was in addition 
elected vice-president and made a 
director. P. H. Hanes, Sr., who for- 
merly served as chairman of the 
executive committee, continues as 
chairman of the board. 


Shorty Goldstein, formerly man- 
ager of Burlington (N. J.) Fabric 
Mills, Inc., is now manager of Amer- 
ican Velour Mills, Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


James Gould, formerly with New- 
port Finishing Corp., is now plant 
manager of Stevens Finishing Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


Burlington Industries recently an- 
nounced that William H. Burbury 
has joined Mooresville (N. C.) Mills 
in a styling and fabric development 


Mr. Burbury 


capacity at the 1430 Broadway, New 
York City, sales headquarters. * * * 
Now serving as assistant to Arthur 
Burnet, manufacturing executive at 
Burlington’s offices in Greensboro, 
N. C., is William L. Johnson, Jr., who 
is in charge of the company’s rayon 
spinning operations. Mr. Johnson has 
been replaced at the Oxford, N. C, 
plant by William D. Holt, acting 
superintendent. 


Secretary of Labor James PP. 
Mitchell appointed Carl R. Harris, 
vice-president of Erwin Mills, Inc., 
Durham, N. C., to the advisory com- 
mittee on young operatives of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. In an- 
nouncing the appointment Secretary 
Mitchell said, “An immediate prob- 
lem which will come before the com- 
mittee is the employment difficulties 
that large numbers of school dropouts 
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thanks to RHONITE R-1 


Washdays have come and gone, yet this dress "1s 


sheds wrinkles as easily as ever. But that’s the 
pleasant experience you expect with RHONITE 
R-1 finishes. RHonitE R-1, a modified urea 
formaldehyde resin, is a monomeric product of 
such small molecular size that it penetrates and 
reacts inside the fibers. ‘That’s why this dress still 


; . Chemicals for Ind 
needs only a touch of the iron to look its best. rea amicus for Industry 


OHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
RHONITE /5 a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


i 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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have. The Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in 
its recent recommendations on youth 
employment, has pointed up the need 
for concerted action to see that young 
people have opportunities for em- 
ployment with appropriate super- 
vision and safeguards.” 


Nelson N. Harte, formerly a vice- 


100% 


American 
Engineered 
Manufactured 
and Serviced 


Easier and 


president and director of Barnes 
Textile Associates, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C., has resigned as plant manager 
of Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc. 


National vice-president for the 
fifth district recently formed by the 
National Association of Purchasinz 
Agents is Jack T. Holt, director of 
purchases for Erwin Mills, Durham, 
N. C. 


Vincent A. Johnson has succeeded 
William H. Briggs, Jr., as chief of the 
statistics division of the National As- 


faster creeling. 
Free-running ball 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION, 


26 


ROUTE 3, 


construction. Practically no upkeep. 
Improves spinning. Reduces cleaning prob- 
lems. Once you examine it you will always 
specify the Hartford Bobbin Hanger for 
your creels. Write today. 

HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD SCREW CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


BOX 314, GREENVILLE, 
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sociation of Wool Manufacturers. Mr. 
Johnson was formerly office man- 
ager of the New York sales office of 
Worumbo Manufacturing Co. 


Oscar Kelehear, Jr., was recently 
appointed personnel manager of 
Clarksville (Ga.) Mill. George Jar- 
rard, who formerly held that position, 
has been assigned to other duties at 
the mill. 


As the result of recent promotions 
at Laurens (S. C.) Mills, Jack W. Arm- 
strong is now plant superintendent; 
A. T. Wilbanks is assistant to the 
manager as well as being technical 
superintendent; C. G. Bishop is as- 
sistant superintendent with responsi- 
bility for weaving and yarn prepara- 
tion; G. M. Batlin is overseer of spin- 
ning; and J. H. Mauldin is overseer 
of all yarn preparation. 


John H. Marshall has assumed the 
duties of director of labor relations 
for Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Co. 


Dexie M. R. Mills is now manager 
of the Dalton, Ga., operation of E. T. 
Barwick Mills. 


G. Ray Jeffcoat has been promoted 
from engineer to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Opp (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., and Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Inc. Taylor Benton, formerly master 
mechanic at both mills, has been 
named engineer. 


The Charlotte, N. C., alumni 
chapter of Phi Psi elected G. R. 
Turner of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. to succeed Steve Hawes of 
Johnson Chemical Co. as president. 
Bill Barnhardt of Barnhardt Elastic 
Corp. is vice-president, and Steve 
Whittier of Saco-Lowell is secretary- 
treasurer. 


New assistant to Ben R. Rudisill, 
president of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., 
Cherryville, N. C., is Jack H. Scott, 
who was formerly superintendent of 
Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills’ No. § 
plant and manager of the Durham 
Spinning Mills. 


Edward Steipsitra is now overseer 
of finishing at Stafford Printers, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. He was for- 
merly with Modern Central Dyers & 
Finishers, Paterson, N. J. 


Percival Theel, director of research 
at the Philadelphia Textile Institute, 


has been named chairman emeritus 
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SUBSTITUTE EMBOSET RS FOR 
UF RESIN IN CREASE RESISTANT 
AND STABILIZED FINISHES 


« RS LOWERS COSTS | RS IMPROVES FINISHES 


Emboset RS finishes are better than those normally 
obtained with high concentrations of UF Paste. A 
fuller, more resilient hand is produced with improved 
shrinkage control, increased abrasion resistance and 
greater crease recovery. 


A small amount of Emboset RS replaces 40% to 50% 
of the paste resin and UF resin syrup usually required 
for finishing spun rayons, rayon acetate blends and 
similar fabrics. Substantial savings in labor are also 
possible in the preparation of finishing mixtures. 


Write, phone or wire our nearest office for complete technical data. A mill run will gladly be arranged at your convenience. 


Emboset RS is another 


in the series of Emboset 
; Resins developed by 
Metro-Atlantic, Inc. for 


the textile finishing 
t industry. 


METRO-ATLANTIC, INC. 


CHEMICALS, DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 
Manufacturing Plant and Main Offices — Centredale 11, R. I 
Offices and Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Fairlawn, N. J 
Canadian Branch: Granby, Quebec 
Imported Dyestuff Specialties: Farbwerke Hoechst AG, W. Germany 
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Tennant shows 127-year-old EXETER MANUFACTURING CO. 


how to make floors TWICE 
as bright — at Y2 the cost 


Here, in America’s oldest cotton mill (in continuous use since 1827), 
the TENNANT System works its modern magic on the famous 


floors in Exeter, N.H. 

You see the results above. The ten- 
nantized area (right) is easily twice as 
bright as before. Yet mills tell us it 
costs about 504 less to get such results 
today than it did just 5 years ago. 

Here’s why. Improved Tennant tech- 
niques now make floors far brighter, 
more dirt-resistant. Result: you save 
40% to 60% in manhours, buff only 
1/5 to 1/10 as often as before, and get 
4 times longer average life from newly 
developed floor seals. 

Write today; ask for estimate of NEW 
savings now possible in your mill. 


Sb 


VERY LITTLE BUFFING is needed 
today to keep Exeter's historic 
floors bright. Mill was built shortly 
after War of 1812. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2524 N. 2nd Street 
Minneapolis 11, Minn, 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 
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of the Philadelphia Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. At special 
ceremonies Thomas H. Hart of Hart 
Products Corp., chairman of the sec- 
tion, presented an engraved gavel to 
Professor Theel, who has held every 
office in the section. 


Edgar Smith, formerly general 
superintendent of the Wanskuck Co., 
Providence, R. I., is now resident 
manager of the Maine Spinning Co., 
Skowhegan, Maine, a subsidiary of 
Ames Textile Corp. He _ replaces 
Donald Gordon, who was transferred 
back to the Lowell, Mass., head- 
quarters. 


Harry L. Sain, manager of Hazel- 
hurst (Ga.) Mills, has been elected a 


Mr. Sain 


vice-president of the parent company, 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 


Recently elected vice-president in 
charge of production for all of The 
Abney Mills units was Fred M. 
Wiley, who had been assistant vice- 
president since June of last year. 
Prior to that Mr. Wiley was general 
manager of the Grendel and Panola 
plants in Greenwood, S. C., and the 
Poinsett Mill in Greenville, S. C. 


Robert C. Wilkie has joined Ludlow 
Manufacturing Co., Needham Heights, 
Mass., where he is engaged in de- 
velopment and research. Mr. Wilkie 
came to Ludlow from Pacific Mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., where he was head 
of the research department. 


Joseph G. Wilmarth has joined 
Indian Head Mills, Inc., as chief in- 
dustrial engineer for the plants at 
Cordova, Ala., Cheraw, S. C., and at 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Orifices are closer to yarn 


* Scavenger roll may be rad se 
retained * Fluted rolls 
stay clean 


fiber 
suction system 
for 


Spinning” 


THE AIRFOIL SHAPE of the Augusta suction nozzles is a great improvement 
over other suction nozzles in several important respects. Here are some of them. 


1. Orifices are closer to the yarn. This picks up broken ends when they occur at 
off-center points on the fluted front rolls and thereby prevents doublings. It also 
removes more loose fly and produces cleaner yarn. 


2. Greater aerodynamic efficiency. Pressure drop along the entire system is at a minimum 
and less horsepower is required for maximum vacuum. 


3. Heavy gauge aluminum construction. The sturdiest nozzle made—will not distort or crush. 
Anodized in any color for a permanent finish. 


4. Permits the use of a scavenger roll—if desired. This keeps the entire fluted roll clean—another 
contribution to better yarn and longer fluted roll life. Scavenger rolls need be cleaned only once 
a month. 


YEARS OF PROVEN DEPENDABILITY Augusta Systems have given years of unmatched service 
on millions of spindles abroad—against all competitive makes. They have been in operation in 
several leading American mills and have won immediate and enthusiastic approval. Now the 

W. D. Dodenhoff Co. offers you the valuable advantages of this up-to-the-minute suction system. 

Call us today for an engineering survey — without obligation on your part. 

Sole Agents: Lendt & Co., 535 Fifth Ave., New York *U. S. Patents applied for. 


Exclusively Sold and Serviced by 


>) . ys ») >) ») % 
yi) W. D. DODENHOFF GO. 
IN RATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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STOCK DYED 
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new 
textures 


in nylon carpeting 
now available 


IT’S THE NEW LOOK WITH PERMANENT TEXTURE 


The New Look is made possible by new special twist-setting 
techniques developed by IRC for the New Nylon Staple. 
For stock dye, yarn dye or piece dye methods, these techniques 
give nylon carpeting more permanent retention of original 
textures than you get with comparable fabrics made from 
natural or cellulosic fibers. 

Complete, definitive information on how to achieve these 
textures is available to you. The study includes samples 

of many different textures, before and after shampooing. 
Write or call us today, so that we may present this 
important development to you personally. 


@ IRC 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 627 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
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standard of the world | 


SONOCO development widely accepted by the 

A industry for economical packaging of industrial 
threads. The tapered base permits even and 

free delivery without “snagging” during “take-off.” 
Choice of smooth, Velvet or Unitex surface; ground 
ring, deep score or printing on the barrel. Can 
be supplied with metal ring in base of barrel for 
increased strength. Colored lacquer tips can be 


Standard Sizes for Single Head Spools: 
applied where required for identification. Consult ee ee ee ee 


N | P ne dees? Base Diameter—212”" 

your SO’ eM ectenonginese or write direct for Sate Gtemater~O” 

complete information. Base Diameter—3” Barrel Lengths—2%” 
Base Diameter—3'4" Barrel Lengths—4," 
Base Diameter—3'2" Barrel Lengths—5%” 


Base Diameter—3%" 

Base Diameter—4” 

312" and 4” base spools available with barrel lengths 6%" long, also 
special barrel lengths for all bases. Double head spools can be supplied 


to meet your specified requirements. Plastic Single Head Spools also 
available in standard sizes shown above and in a variety of colors. 





MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MYSTIC, CONN. @ AKRON, IND. © LOWELL, MASS. ¢ PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 





LONGVIEW, TEXAS @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
GRANBY, QUEBEC ¢© BRANTFORD, ONT. @® MEXICO, D. F. 


ee) id TS a TT ld a = ee 
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* ; to National's line of 
eo.’ non-dusting direct dyes 
- 
cy 






Here is an excellent money-value when 
you need moderately bright shades of 
red-brown for moderately priced rayon 
and cotton suitings, hosiery, bathing 


> 


\ oO suits, cotton rugs and carpetings, etc. 
ol Pp NATIONAL SOLANTINE BROWN 4RLVF 
combines good light-fastness with very 
good fastness to washing, water and 
sea water bleeding, rubbing, acids. It 
has excellent fastness to perspiration, 
water spotting and hot pressing. Its 
high tinctorial value and interesting 
red-brown shade commend considera- 
tion of this non-dusting National Dye for 


moderately-priced lines. 


For a working sample, price and 
delivery quotations get ip touch with 


our nearest office. 


oy 


* grr, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





fe 





Boston Providence Charlotte Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 
Te ee ee ee a ee ee 
Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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MORTON 
SYSTEM 


RAW STOCK AND 
PACKAGE DYEING 
MACHINE . . . 


This is a jumbo package dyeing 
machine, with modifications for 
dyeing raw stock and tops. 
Excellent for large lots and 
multiple uses. 


Combination Stock, Tops and Package Dyeing Machine 


BIG MACHINES FOR BIG PRODUCTION 
- 5000 POUND LOTS 


SYNTHETICS AND NATURAL 
FIBERS AND YARNS. 


NO BASEMENT REQUIRED. 
LARGE FLOW OF LIQUOR. 
HEAVY DUTY ENGINEERED. 
BUILT TO FIT YOUR PRODUCTION. 


— ANY SIZE LOTS — 





Jumbo Packages .. . or Tops 


Manufactured by: 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the MORTON SYSTEM Machinery for Dyeing and Bleaching of: 
BEAMS -:- PACKAGES -:- STOCK -:- PIECE -:- TOPS 
VALVES — PUMPS — BEAM AND PACKAGE EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS — DYE BEAMS, ALL MAKES 
AND DESIGNS — DYE TUBES — DYE SPINDLES — TUBE SPACERS — CUSTOM BUILT TANKS TO 
CUSTOMER'S SPECIFICATIONS. 
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“Better Yarns at lower cost 
with Rieter machinery”. 


“Rieter, Winterthur (Switzerland) es- 
tablished 1795 builds modern machinery 
of the highest quality and precision for 


cotton, wool, worsted, rayon, synthetic 
fibers and blends thereof insuring a 
more efficient and economical perform- 
ance for the manufacturing of high qual- 
ity yarns." 


American Rieter Company, Inc., Arlington, New Jersey. 


"Southern representative: Belton C. Plowden Company, Griffin, Georgia" 


"Canadian representative: Fawcett & Company, Toronto 3, Ontario" 





STOP THE 
THREAT OF CORROSION 
WITH TRUSCON ‘Speed Rex" 


Provides Tough, Resistant 
Paint Film For Metal, Wood 
And Concrete Surfaces 


You can lick the corrosion problems 
caused by condensation with “Speed 
Rex” . . the toughest all-purpose 
coating you can find for machinery, 
tools, conveyors, benches, guard rails 
and most other plant equipment. 


And “Speed Rex” resists hard 
knocks as well as chemicals and 
moisture. You paint less often when 
you standardize on “Speed Rex” 
because rough, tough physical abuse 
bounces off the rugged hide of this 
protective coating. 

The reason “Speed Rex” can 
take so much punishment is Devran 
» . - an Epoxy Resin that gives 
paint greater wear-ability and re- 
sistance to corrosive chemicals. 


It’s Alive! It’s Devran! 


If you were to bounce a solid ball of 
Devran, or drive it with a golf club, 
you'd see how “alive” it is. It’s this 
lively toughness that enables Speed Rex 
to bounce back after absorbing the 
roughest kind of industrial treatment. 
Get the full details on work-saving 
Speed Rex from your Truscon Sales En- 


gineer. Or write for literature . . , now! 


Maintenance Problem? TELL IT TO TRUSCON! 


TRUSCOR 


Division of Devoe & Raynolds Co., 


&E IRUSCO! ZON F 


9 eS a 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Spartanburg, S. C., where he has 
headquarters. 


Obituaries 


Nelson A. Batchelder, 76, retired 
general manager of Empire Cotton 
Division, Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ontario, Canada. 


Elwood I. Beatty, 81, retired textil 
consultant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ernest Bromley, 74, retired general 
agent of Whitman Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


John J. Cooper, 72, textile engineer 
for Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 


Harold Crabtree, 71, president and 
chairman of the board of Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Welland, Ontario, Canada. 


Frank C. Flint, president of Knit 
Goods Specialty Co., Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


George R. Ford, 48, sales engineer 
for Bentley Knitting Machinery Or- 


ganization, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Samuel Godfrey, 56, president of 
Jos. Simpson Sons Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Edward V. Gregson, assistant 
superintendent of the Sanforized 
division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Moses W. Haber, 73, chairman of 
the board of Cashmere Corp. of 
America and Erie Dyeing & Process- 


ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


John T. Kirk, 91, formerly manu- 
facturing agent of Nashawena Mill 
and chairman of the board of trustees 
of New Bedford Institute of Textiles 
and Technology. 


George Allan Larter, president of 
Allan Woven Label Co., Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J. 


John Naab, 67, professor emeritus 
of knitting at Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. 


Robert H. Whitehead, 81, Palm 
Beach, Fla., former owner of Mohawk 
Hosiery Mills and Burlington Hosierv 
Mills. 


Harry Wilkinson, 74, retired cloth 
superintendent of Ayer Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 
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New! Morton 


‘PCB Rock Salt 


for low cost, low calcium brine! 


Saves money on sequestering agents! Eliminates streaks 
and off-shading! Increases color intensity! 


MORTON 


_ ROCK SALT 


Morton ‘‘PCB”’ Rock Salt, a patented process for 
making low calcium brine, combines screened south- 
ern rock salt with chemicals that prevent the harm- 
ful calcium compounds that occur naturally in rock 
salt brine from going into solution. 

As the chart above shows, “‘PCB”’ Rock Salt brine 
contains 75% less calcium than brine made with 
untreated rock salt. (The less than 200 PPM cal- 
cium in “PCB” brine is inactive.) What’s more, 
*“‘PCB” can be used in your present rock salt 
dissolving equipment without additional construc- 
tion or extra labor. 

Available in 100-lb. bags or bulk, “PCB” is 
specifically recommended when brine is used in 
dyeing, rawstock, package, beam, beck or jig with 
either sulphur, direct or naphthol dyes. (““PCB” 
also can be used effectively in your water softener.) 


“PCB” BRINE 
@ Saves money on sequestering agents @ Improves crock 
fastness with naphthol dyes @ Increases color intensity 
where sulphur dyes are used @ Results in softer finishes, 
more even shades @ Aids in retarding corrosion @ Is far 
less expensive than brine produced from purified low 
calcium evaporated salt. 
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PPM 


Calcium 
in 


Brine 


PCB Rock Salt 
200 PPM 


Brine made from ordinary rock salt 
contains 4 times more calcium than 
brine made with new “PCB”. 


FREE! Let a Morton Brine Engineer take a sample of the 
calcium content in your water and brine. He’ll have it 
analyzed and tell you how much you can reduce the 
calcium content by using “PCB” Salt. 





MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. TI-5, 120So0.La Salle Street, 


chicago G,, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet on ‘“‘PCB.’’____ 
I would like a Morton Brine Engineer to make a 
calcium analysis of water and brine in my plant. 


Name — 


Title_ 
Company 
Address 5 oninipiiecaen 


— ee Se 
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WE PAY HIM ______. 


Walton Simmons, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Class ‘40; 
Chemist and Plant Supt., South- 
ern Sizing Company, 1940, Plant 
aaa and Vice - President, 


BUT HE WORKS FOR YOU! 


If you have a sizing problem in your mill, the logical 


thing to do is to get a sizing expert to solve it for you. 


Put in a collect call to Southern Sizing Company or con- 
tact one of our representatives today! We have six men 
on our payroll whose job it is to help you make your mill 
run better. All are experienced engineers and all know 
weaving and slashing inside and out. One or more of 


these men is located near you. 


We're the first to admit they aren't the prettiest guys 
in the business but we know they're the best when it 
comes to solving your sizing problems. Superior service 


and superior size are our two stocks-in-trade. 


ee 


RUSSELL JIMMIE ROBERT BERT 


SSC Sizing and Service Sales- 
men left to right, C. Russell Gill, 
Robert E. DeLapp, Jr., Jimmie D. 
Walker, Robert V. May, 8B. G. 


SOUTHERN WR 
SIZING | 
'_.__COMPANY.___. }__ SUPERIOR SIZE. SUPERIOR a) SSC 


2 sy’) «6East Point, Georgia 


PHONE POPLAR 1-887! 
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Austin Knitting Mills, Inc. (former- 
ly Austin Hosiery Mills, Inc.), Albe- 
marle, N. C., has an expansion pro- 
gram in progress to provide facilities 
for making full-fashioned sweaters. 
The plant is being enlarged to 30,000 
sq ft, and the sweater machines and 
finishing equipment are scheduled for 
installation during the next two 


years. 


Underwear manufacturing opera- 
tions have been shut down at Appa- 
lachian Mills Co., 815 Fort Sanders 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., and finished 
orders are scheduled to be shipped by 
August. Machinery is being liqui- 
dated. 


Construction of an addition to Arel 
Mills, Inc.’s plant on Sutherland Ave. 
in Monroe, N. C., is nearing comple- 
tion. New machines are being in- 
stalled to process “Arello,” a syn- 
thetic fabric used for linings. Person- 
nel is being increased, and produc- 
tion is expected to be fifty per cent 
greater when the new facilities are in 
full operation. 


A $100,000 addition to the dye 
house at Burkyarns, Inc., Valdese, N. 
C., was completed in March. Capacity 
has been increased about 50 per cent 
with the new 8,000 sq ft of floor space. 


Production has been increased at 
Beaunit Mills, Inc.’s Fountain Inn, S. 
C., plant through the addition of part 
of the tricot machines from the com- 
pany’s Lowell, N. C., mills. Part of 
the personnel from Lowell have also 
been transferred to Fountain Inn. 


Sixty supervisory employees of 
The Abney Mills were recently enter- 
tained at a chicken dinner sponsored 
by the Courtenay Mills Plant at 
Newry, S. C. Harold Campbell, plant 
superintendent, was master of cere- 
monies. The program featured several 
talks on the subject of cooperation, 
and a string band furnished music. 


Bates Manufacturing Co. has em- 
barked on a major program of new 
product diversification to broaden its 
activities in the home furnishings 
field. First to be introduced is a full 
line of bed blankets made of a special 
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THIS 
GWALTNEY SPINNING 
FRAME INSTALLATION 


OF 34,320 SPINDLES 


PRODUCED THE RESUL MS | 
SHOWN BELOW — 


QL 


MILL PRODUCTION — 


160,000 LBS. IN 120 HOURS 
USING: 

7 spinners per shift 

5 creelers per shift 

and a total of 58 auxiliary operatives on 3 shifts* 


ACTUAL MAN HOURS... 
Spinning Room, for 120 hours — 3760 


PRODUCTION PER MAN HOUR —42.55 LBS. 
Warp counts from 8'2's to 30's 
Filling . . . . 7%'s to 26's 
Calculated average count. 21's 


Gwaltney Spinning Frames have demonstrated beyond any doubt their ability to pro- 
duce yarns that are stronger, far more even, and of higher grade than the same count 
yarn produced from the same stock with conventional spinning — and this improved 


quality has been produced at considerably lower operating costs and resultant 


higher profit. 


Mills interested in matching these standards should have our sales engineer prepare 
a “Forecast For Savings” based on a Saco-Lowellizing program. 


Q oACO-LOWELL 


® Auxiliary operatives include section men, over 16) BATTERYMARCH STREET BOSTON 1( 


roll. pickers, traveler changers, doffers and sweepers 
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How KINGSBORO MILLS 


increased production 100% 
improved quality 

reduced costs with three 
ASKANIA 

CLOTH GUIDE CONTROLS 


Increased output from 20-40 yards 
per minute...a neater more even job 
than could ever be obtained by cus- 
tom processing...the release of one 
man per frame for other, more pro- 
ductive work... drastically curtailed 
maintenance expense—all are the 
specific results made possible by three 
automatic ASKANIA Cloth Guide 
Controls applied to Kingsboro Mills 
tenter frames. 


HOW IT WORKS 

Accuracy and dependability are 
extremely important. ASKANIA’S twin- 
jet positioners automatically guide 
the pins or clips so that they engage 
the cloth just inside the selvage edge 
as itenters the tenter frame. ASKANIA’S 
Cloth Guide Control is non-contact. 
A breath of air is the only contact 
between the control and the web. It 
has proven to be the most accurate 
of all cloth guide controls. 


WHERE IT’S USED 
The Cloth Guide Control can be 
used in any mill, operating at any 


’ 
D Deets ba 


9 *. s 
re a 


rate of speed and in the production 
of any type or thickness of material. 
If you SLIT, POSITION, WIND, 
TENTER OR EXAMINE, you can 
save time and earn money by using 
this 100° automatic watchdog in 
your mill. There are only three basic 
units involved in the control opera- 
tion. The Sensing Nozzle, The Jet- 
Pipe Regulator and The Hydraulic 
Work Cylinder. Your own equipment 
is the only limit to the amount of run- 
out which can be corrected. 


RR ARERR RL PTT EATER TELE I 
CONTINUOUS CONTROL 


HIGH SPEED OPERATION 
NON-CONTACT 

HYDRAULIC OPERATION 
MOST ACCURATE CONTROL 
FOR ALL CLOTH HANDLING 
WIDE RANGE 


Send today for Bulletin No. 161 which explains the purpose, the function 
and operation of the ASKANIA CLOTH GUIDE CONTROL. 


CONTROLS FOR INDUSTRY 


MASKANIA aecutraror company 


260 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS & SERVOS, GENERAL SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SERVICE, VALVE ACTUATORS & CYLINDERS 


A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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rayon-nylon blended fabric. The 
blankets have distinctive features in 
size and colorings and retail prices 
are sharply competitive. Bates is also 
participating in its first white sales 
program this month, with the broad- 
ening of operations in its sheet and 
bedspread divisions. 


Production has started at the 
Bobbie Sportswear, Ltd., Inc., sweater 
knitting plant at Marion, S. C. The 
firm was recently incorporated by 
Cary C. Boshamer, president, and 
Herbert S. Levy, treasurer, who hold 
the same offices in Herbert Mills Co., 
Inc., in Marion. The new plant occu- 
pies a 28,000 sq ft building, has about 
165 employees, and is eqvipped to 
produce a minimum of 24,000 dozen 
sweaters a year for juveniles, boys, 
and misses. 


Capacity for peroxide bleaching of 
tapes, ribbons, and skein yarn at 
Caledonian Dye Works has been 
doubled by the installation of two 
1200-1lb steel dyeing ma- 
chines. 


stainless 


At Paterson, N. J., Cambridge Tex- 
tile Processors have been incorporated 
with the same officers and manage- 
ment as Haledon (N. J.) Textile 
Processors, Inc. Equipment ordered 
for the plant at 50 First Ave. includes 
two 240-ft long multi-color roller 
printing ranges, and two other print 
machines designed especially for the 
plant’s flocking, stencil, lacquer, and 
Duco printing operations. 


The Cartex Division of Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C., is 
now offering a complete range in the 
major synthetics, as the result of its 
recently added spun nylon operation. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. has 
acquired the fabrics division of The 
Visking Corp., which includes a 
140,000 sq ft plant and 30 acres of 
land in North Little Rock, Ark., 
where approximately 200 persons are 
employed. 


Color-Knit Dyeing Corp., 829 New- 
ark Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., is a new 
organization established to piece dye 
synthetic and blend yarn sweaters 
and knitted fabrics. The company is 
headed by Edward Szlosberg and 
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Two im#ortant names jethe Textile Industry... 


BRANSON and LASSITER... 


unite to bring you 


NEW, GLITTERING 


WAM AU PLE (gh fuel 


WA 


FAIRTEX 
YARNS 


‘ 


Se 


ete eee ee 


Metallic farns 
Supported Metallic Yarns 
Mylar’ Metallic Yarns 


Whether you weave, knit or crochet... whether you work in cotton, 
wool, silk, linen or the synthetiés... givefyour fabrics greater eye- 
appeal and buy-appeal with new¥ glittering FAIRTEX Yarns. 


These new FAIRTEX Yarns are backe@ by many years of experience 
and fifteen months of res@archgand development. To Branson 


Company’s comprehensive knowledge of weaving and knitting has 


FAIRTEX YARNS been added Lassiter Coftp6ration’s notable proficiency in the 
plastics field. a 


FAIRTEX Metallics ate fon-tarnishing, highly color-fast and heat- 
etnies + Sangaae asaiss. o Hla” Mates resistant... .th@Y may fe fabricated with ease on practically any 


type,offhachine. 


Fairtex Corporation 
wun Otte! od ene AIRTEX Metallic, Supported Metallic and the new Mylar* Metallic 
CHARLOTTE Yarns are avail@ble now in a wide range of sparkling colors to 


i EM MN, Jr. a P 
reais aad a a ; meet the desighers’ every requirement. 


NEW YORK Robert Nopier 
*Registered [gademark for Dupont’s Polyester Film. 


CHICAGO Nopier & Harshman 
51 E. 42nd St. 


3555 Peterson Ave. 
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AVISC O' finish “fines 


Ceglin* cellulose ether brings cotton 
petticoats and draperies back into 


their own... 


Coats the fiber instead of the fabric 
Can't be washed out, reduces shrinkage 


Makes high-quality crinolines and 
marquisettes fluffy and crisp 


Grooms low-cost cotton to play a modern 
high-fashion role 


Keeps finished fiber highly dyeable and 
printable 


This AVISCO finish gives combinations of these qualities to 
many other products, too: damask tablecloths and napkins, 
sheets, foundation garments, brassiere cups, etc. 


This AVISCO finish is easy to apply and easy to store. 


ALL AVISCO finishes can serve you better when used at the 
outset under the supervision of American Viscose technical 
experts. Call or write Textile Chemical Sales, American Viscose 
Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


GROW WITH AVISCO* 
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JENKINS’ METL@KOR‘’ 
BETTER BRUSHES 
FOR BETTER 


BRUSHING MACHINE 


The widening uses and demands for cotton over past decades 
has created a number of new problems in production and finishing. 
M. W. Jenkins’ Sons has designed and developed a special line of 
brushes to solve these problems. The results of this experience, research 
and development, in cooperation with leading textile mills and machin- 
ery manufacturers are available today in the highly efficient patented 
Jenkins’ METLKOR brush. 

This brush, with a permanent metal core, can be set with any 
bristle and can be rebristled when worn. Bound in place with corrosion- 
resistant metal and sealed in with solvent-proof plastic cement, the 
Jenkins’ METLKOR brush is moisture-proof, acid- and alkali-resistant, 
will not sag, split or get out of alignment, is true balanced. 

METLKOR brushes outlast other kinds of brushes and, in terms of 
service, are the most economical. 

Whether you have a standard or special brush problem, Jenkins 
will manufacture to your specifications and needs, the right brush 
for the right job. 


LIFEWOOD® for wood core brushes and lags. 


OTHER METLKOR BRUSHES FOR COTTONS: 
CARDING e@ SINGEING e BRUSHING PRIOR TO PRINTING e 


PRINTING BLANKET SCRUBBER, WASHER AND DRIER e BACK 
GRAY SCRUBBER @ SOAPING e FURNISHER BRUSH CLEANING 


FURNISHER SHEAR RAISING 


M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC. 


Over Three-Quarters Century of Pioneering Brushes for Industry. 


Cedar Grove, Essex County, New Jersey 
TELEPHONE Verona 8-5327 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


Joseph Weber. Mr. Szlosberg was 
previously with Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


Participating in a recent series of 
workshop sessions on human rela- 
tions were approximately 150 super- 
visors from Cone Mills Corp.’s Prox- 
imity and White Oak denim plants 
and other mills. The course was held 
at the Proximity YMCA in Greens- 
boro, N. C., under the direction of 
Dr. J. L. Rosenstein. Responsibilities 
of the supervisor, human nature, 
securing suggestions, communications, 
and integrity in leadership were 
among the subjects discussed. 


Award winners of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia’s seventh annual textile safety 
contest included the following: Aldora 
Mills, Hartwell Mills, U. S. Rubber 
Co.’s Reid Mill, Dundee Mills, Inc., 
Crompton-Highland Mills, Inc., Calla- 
way Mills Co.’s Elm City Plant, Coats 
& Clark, Inc., Martha Mills Division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., and Exposition 
Cotton Mills Co. Fifty-five Georgia 
textile plants had accident frequency 
records lower than the national aver- 
age for the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


Initial delivery of 24 warp spinning 
frames for Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, N. C., is scheduled for 
May, with installation to be complete 
by August, replacing existing equip- 
ment. Changeovers for 20 filling 
frames have also been purchased. 


Dan River Mills, Inc., has a plan in 
progress to provide protection to em- 
ployees and property in case of 
emergencies such as_ hurricanes, 
floods, fires, and explosions. Hun- 
dreds of employees have already re- 
ceived first aid instruction from the 
American Red Cross, special guard 
and police training has been given, 
and other instruction is being offered 
in coordination with civil defense 
authorities. 


Daniel Hosiery Mills is a new 
corporation which has started opera- 
tion in the building formerly occupied 
by Wisteria Hosiery Mills in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. The plant will have an 
ultimate capacity of 60 machines for 
the production of women’s seamless 
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Textile Notes on Corn Products 


For economy in your finishing operation 
usea 


GLOBE’ PEARL STARCH 


~B 


bia — a 


LY ihe 


Operators choose Globe Pearl! Starches for the economy that results from extra coverage. 


Whether for the thick starch paste necessary in back 
filling, the carrier in printing or the starch for mangle 
work, there is a Globe Starch just right for the work. 

These thick-boiling starches provide the extra cov- 
erage that means more economical production. Pastes 
and sizes made from Globe Pearl resist the effects of 
pumping and cooking without losing viscosity. 

Consistently reliable, Globe Peari Starches are 
uniform. Their ready availability have made them 
the favorite choice of many mills. 


Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 
to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
mation, there is no obligation. 





1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY + i956 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry — 
Eagle *« Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢ Hercules ¢ Ten-O-Fiilm ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 
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hosiery to be sold in the grey. Dan 


M. Boyd is president. 


The current New York City facili- 
ties of Empire State Mills Inc., knit- 
ter of novelty outerwear and spe- 
cialist in knitted fleeces, will be 
moved to a new, one floor, 30,000 

. square foot building at 22-61 45th 
Is Mighty Street, Astoria, Long Island. The 
move is expected to be completed by 
July. The new mill will include ex- 
Important panded facilities for knitting, split- 
ting, finishing and examining. A fea- 
To The Twenty ture of the work to be done at the 
plant will be production of fur-type 

knitted coatings. 


Game Winners 


x 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 

One of a baseball pitcher’s best of the United States 
stocks in trade is a fearsome 

T. W. Church, Jr., executive vice- 
president and treasurer of Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., announced the addi- 
, tion of 120 looms at the company’s 
= Mill No. 2 in Rock Hill, S. C. 


reputation among batsmen on 
the other teams in the league. 
It’s important that he maintain 


It’s also important to choose the 
electrical contractor with the 
best reputation to handle elec- 


A. D. Juilliard & Co. has purchased 
the majority of stock of The Virginia 
7 Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., includ- 
trical projects in your mill. J. M. ing Varel Mills, Inc., at Middleway, 
Clayton Co, has the reputation W. Va., where finishing is done for 
and the know-how .. . you'll the Virginia mill. 
hear the name _ mentioned 

Kenosha (Wis.) Full Fashioned 
Mills, Inc., has transferred the re- 
cently purchased equipment of Con- 
tour Hosiery Mills to its four-story 


factory at 2323 Sixtieth St., to in- 
crease production of women’s hosiery. 
ae € ® LaFrance Industries is now weav- 


ing silk at its Anderson, S. C., sub- 


CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS sidiary which previously produced 


nylon automotive fabrics. The silk 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA (Continued on page 52) 
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wherever quality electrical con- 
tracting is being discussed. 





On this Kidde-Sipp Winder-Redraw 


SPOOLS NEVER OVERRUN 


advantages combined with self-thread- 


You get nothing but uniformly full 
spools — no overruns and no partially 
filled spools — with the Kidde-Sipp 
Winder because the instant a spool is 
full, it’s stopped — automatically. And 
with one hand your operator can doff 


it and load again in seconds. These 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL 
BEAMERS 


ing guides and high running speed 
mean this: one operator can tend more 
spindles and turn out more poundage 
on the Kidde-Sipp Winder than on 
any other machine. For complete 


information, write us today. 


° CREELS ° SLASHERS ° 


ONE HAND does it, without touch- 
ing the yarn... operator can doff 
a full spool in a split second, with 
a flip of the hand ... and her 


fingers never even touch the yarn. 


MACHINES + TRICOT WARPERS + HORIZONTAL WARPERS 
WINDER-REDRAWS ° 


TENSOMETERS 


, INC. — 42 FARRAND STREET — BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE — 267 W. MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 


The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., and its affiliated companies. 





CHEMICALS 
FOR COTTON 
FROM 
SOLVAY 


CAUSTIC SODA 


DESIZING—Removing sizing and ex- 
ternal dirt by saturation, steeping, 
and washing. 


PURIFYING—Extraction by either continuous 
or batch methods of natural impurities 
found in cotton fiber such as motes, pec- 
tins, waxes, and inorganic salts. 


MERCERIZING—Improving luster stability, absorbency, and 
dyeability by saturating with caustic, holding under 
tension, and washing. 

PLISSE—Puckering certain areas of woven fabrics by print- 
ing with caustic paste to produce seersucker or com- 
parable effect. 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE BLEACHING — Manufacture of 
chemical bleach solutions. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE BLEACHING—Minimizing scale for- 
mation and adjusting alkalinity. 


SOAPING—AMild alkali scour after dyeing or printing. Mild 
scour of woven fabrics for removal of impurities ac- 
quired during finishing operations. 


WATER SOFTENING—Precipitating hardness salts. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING—Converting color bodies found in natural cot- 


ton fiber to colorless form; brightening yarn-dyed 
woven fabrics. 


SODIUM NITRITE 


CORROSION INHIBITOR—Reducing corrosion of iron and 
steel equipment. 


SODA ASH 


SOAPING—AMild alkali scour after dyeing or printing. Mild 
scour of woven fabrics for removal of impurities ac- 
quired during finishing operations. 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE BLEACHING — Manufacture of 
chemical bleach solutions. 


WATER SOFTENING—Precipitating hardness salts. 


CHLORINE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE BLEACHING— Manufacture of 
chemical bleach solutions. 


WATER PURIFICATION —Sterilizing. 


WASTE EFFLUENT TREATMENT—Reducing B.O.D. and ob- 
jectionable odors. 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
NEUTRALIZING—Reducing caustic alkalinity yarn or fab- 
rics by converting NaOH to NH3 and NaCl. 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 


ODOR CONTROL—Reducing objectionable odors of bleach- 
ery waste effluents. 


SOLVAY PRODUCTS FOR 
COTTON DYEING & PRINTING 
Caustic Soda—Soda Ash—Sodium Bicarbonate — Sodium 


Nitrite—Potassium Carbonate—Sodium Chloride—Ammo- 
nium Chloride—Caustic Potash. 


PRODUCER SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


OF 
ALKALIES 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 


New Orleans 
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The chain drive to replace the old 14/76-tooth gear drive. A silent drive of great 
flexibility. 


The chain drive from the vertical calender rolls to the draw rolls and screens. 
A simple, silent drive which provides accurate control of the draft between the 
screens and draw rolls, and those rolls and the vertical calender rolls. 


The chain drive from the vertical calender rolls to the fluted rolls. A silent flexi- 
ble drive permitting close control of the draft between the vertical and the fluted 
rolls. 


Note also the roller, on Oilite bearing, 
which holds the calender rack in place. 
This replaces the old shoe. The calender 
rack cross-shaft is on ball bearings—no 
binding! 


Greenwood, South Carolina 








Here’s one reason why 


Accotex Aprons give 
good yarn control 


Unique test helps Armstrong develop rubber 


compounds with proper surface friction 


To make sure Accotex® 
have just the right surface friction 


good yarn control, 


Aprons 
to maintain 
Armstrong research engineers use 
the specially designed friction 
tester shown below. 

This device determines the 
amount of surface friction of rub- 
compounds. Weighted _ test 
samples are pushed across a_pol- 
ished steel bar, and the amount of 
force necessary to move the sample 


ber 


is measured and recorded automat- 
ically on a separate test unit. 
Tests like these help Armstrong 
chemists develop Accotex Aprons 
which the exact frictional 
characteristics required by modern, 
high-draft spinning frames. 


have 


Other advanced research and 
development methods—plus the 
very latest production techniques 
—also assure that Accotex 


Aprons will consistently deliver 


you 


top-quality yarn. 

If you're not already using Acco- 
tex Aprons, arrange for a test frame 
next time your Armstrong repre- 
sentative calls. No matter what 
type of equipment youre using. . . 
no matter what youre spinning. 
there’s an Accotex Apron specially 
engineered for your needs. 

For the booklet, “Armstrong Tex- 
tile Roll Coverings and Mill Sup 
plies,” write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, 6405 Ivy 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong ACCOTEX APRONS 


. used wherever performance counts 


“FRICTION TESTER." Here's the Armstrong Horizontal Friction Tester. The amount of force 
needed to push a weighted sample of synthetic rubber across a given length of polished 


steel is measured on this device and automatically recorded on a separate test unit 





In this textile mill, 
an overbead “storage 
loop’’ for empty tubs 
comserves floor area. 
Loop consists of Roll- 
er Gravity and Live 
Roller Conveyors. Tubs 
received via Vertical 
Reciprocating Convey- 
or from Spooler Room 
on lower floor and re- 
moved as needed at 
end of line, 


Way to keep inventories 


to an efficient minimum! 


By stepping up the tempo of production, by reducing in-process 
time, many businesses permit the billing of orders in the same 
month that payment is due on the raw material. No large sums 


of money are tied up in stocks. 


Logan Conveyors provide that all-important means to swifter 
production, in countless plants the nation over. Whatever the 
product handled, Logan Conveyors can reduce inventory costs 
from receiving room straight through to shipping platform, and 
make other substantial savings, too. 


Remember, you always get that “something extra’”’ when you 
call in a Logan engineer. 


LOGAN CO., 206 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Logan Conveyors 
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(Continued from page 46) 
fiber, already thrown and ready to 
be put on the warper, is woven at 
the Anderson plant and then sent to 
a finishing plant. The change in pro- 
duction resulted from the trend to- 
ward silk as a fashion fabric. 


Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works. 
Inc., Concord, N. C., is nearing com- 
pletion of a two-story addition to 
house new equipment including a 
tenter frame. 


Lebanon Knitting Mill, Inc., has ac- 
quired control of South Pacific Tex- 
tile Mills, which is now known as 
Lebanon of California. The unit is 
engaged in knitting, dyeing, and 
finishing jerseys similar to those pro- 
duced at the Pawtucket, R. L, plant. 
Joseph Bailis, who was president of 
the California firm, is now a working 
partner. 


James Lees & Sons Co. recently ac- 
quired a site near Clayton, Ga., for 
construction of an additional tufted 
carpet mill to be operated as a sub- 
sidiary, Rabun Mills, Inc. 


An expansion program at Marion 
(N. C.) Manufacturing Co. includes in- 
stallation of 5,000 additional spindles, 
and construction of an additional 
10,000 sq ft warehouse, scheduled for 
completion by the middle of June. 


Mylan Finishing Co., Paterson, N. 
J., has acquired additional plant 
space for the installation of new 
finishing machinery during the vaca- 
tion period in July. Equipment will 
include padders, enclosed frames, and 
housings. 


A 25 per cent increase in output 
of wool and synthetic yarns will be 
started this month at National Spin- 
ning Co., Inc., Washington, N. C. Up- 
to-date machinery has been installed, 
and personnel is being added. 


Northern Dyeing Corp. has de- 
veloped a new finish confined to 
tablecloth manufacturers and known 
as “Redi-Set-T.” It can be used on 
linen, cotton, rayon, or cotton and 
rayon blends. It is unlike plastic 
finishes in that fabric retains its 
normal identity but has the added 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Wrinteeet jue 
. 
WHIT! 


REG. U.S. paT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PAINTS 


Chemically engineered to do the job better 


54 


For further information use 


7 


Unretouched photograph shows paint test applied to ceiling of southern cotton mill five 
years ago. The white area was painted with DULUX Mildew-Resistant Maintenance 


White, the rest with orthodox material. 


... resists yellowing 
... keeps mill interiors white 


Du Pont DULUX Mildew-Resist- 
ant Maintenance White Enamel 
gives you maximum return on your 
maintenance-painting investment. 
Specially formulated for textile- 
plant interiors where mildew is a 
problem, these three superlative 
characteristics have been built into 
this product: 

1. MILDEW RESISTANCE .. . Control 
of destructive, light-robbing mold 
formation through the incorpora- 
tion of an inhibitor in the DULUX 
formula. Extremely toxic to mildew, 
yet harmless to painters and work- 
ers. (Where mildew is especially 
severe, Du Pont Mildew-Resistant 
Undercoat is recommended as a 
first coat.) 

2. HIGH HIDING ... . one-coat ap- 


Handy Return Card, Page 197 


plication, more coverage per gallon. 
The intense hiding of DULUX 
Maintenance White has been fa- 
mous in the textile industry for 
years. 
3. RESISTANCE TO YELLOWING ... 
an outstanding DULUX character- 
istic, proved in hundreds of textile 
plants. Long after application, a 
DULUX Maintenance White sur- 
face is still brilliant white, still 
smooth as tile, still easy to clean. 
Next time your plant needs main- 
tenance painting, specify DULUX 
For lasting protection, it fills the 
bill. For the sake of economy, it 
cuts the bill. Write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Div., Dept. T-65 Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
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FOSTER 
MODEL 102 WINDER 


NEW CLAMP. FORMERLY HELD 


RELIEVES PRESSURE 
BY SET SCREW 


RUBBER CAM OR 


BRACKET 


PRESSURE 


BEARING 
ROLL STAND 


NEW Yoke Assembly 


Arm which holds cone or tube spin- 
dle is now held with a clamp which 
can be easily adjusted with a small 
hand wrench. Once accurately set, 
arm stays in place. No more pitting 
and scoring. 


NEW Rubber Boot Assembly 


Rubber boots now cover ball bear- 
ings on cam and roll shafts — to 
facilitate alignment, reduce vibra- 
tion and thus reduce maintenance, 
prolong life of machine. 


NEW Pressure Release Mechanism 


Simple, rugged, easily adjustable 
mechanism now enables you to regu- 
late pressure of yarn package on driv- 
ing roll, to produce very soft package. 


Foremost in Flexibility — Continuously Modernized 


The Foster Model 102 produces cones with improves on its overall efficiency and its already 


increased taper, assuring free delivery at the long life expectancy . . . though improvement 


knitting machine. It was first to produce the on some features may be impossible. A few 
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open wind cones most suitable for knitting and 
will wind any type or count of spun yarn... 
will provide 9 different angles of wind from 9° 
to 18°, just by changing a few gears . . . can be 
readily equipped with a conditioning attach- 
ment... will produce a variety of cone tapers 

. will wind dyed yarn even when damp... 
can be built to wind 6” or 7” traverse knitting 
cones, warping cones, parallel tubes or dye pack- 
ages — or short traverse cheeses. 

Outstanding flexibility has made the Foster 
Model 102 preferred choice for many purposes 
for years. It holds its pre-eminence because our 


policy of continuous modernization constantly 


relatively new improvements are illustrated 
herewith. 


Send for Bulletin A-95. 


Complete data — no obligation. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


Canadian Representative — Ross Whitehead & Company, Limited, 
1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 35-37 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


European Representative — Muschamp Textile Machinery Limited, 
Keb Lane Bardsley, Oldham, England 
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Handwheel Type 


WiIcKERS, Variable Speed none 
HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS 


Their Rapid and Accurate Response to Input Signals a. 


3/4 hp 


Means: 


1 2 


BETTER and FASTER REDUCED THREAD 
TUFTING BREAKAGE 


At the E. Richard Meinig Co., Reading, Penna., Model TR3 Vickers Hydraulic 
Transmissions are used to drive beam rolls of cotton or nylon filament into 
knitting machines. Tension of the thread is accurately controlled due to the 
Cabin Crafts, Inc., Dalton, Georgia, makers of tufted textiles, infinitely variable speed and the rapid, precise response of the trans- 
uses Model TR3 Vickers Hydraulic Transmissions to accurately missions to input signals. Thread breakage is reduced to a minimum, 
control the varying lateral position of the cloth fed at a resulting in increased production, better quality and pattern control. Also, 
fixed rate to the fixed position needles that do the tufting. it is possible to run elastic materials on a standard machine with this modifi- 
Automatically, the continuous and accurate speed change cation. Maintenance has been negligible since the installation of these 
enables them to manufacture varying patterns in tufting not TR3 Transmissions in 1948. 
practical by conventional methods of speed control. New 
patterns and old patterns alike can be made better and 
faster because of the extremely sensitive response of Vickers 
Hydraulic Transmissions to input signals. 


WHAT CAN THEYFDO FOR YOU 
* 


There are numerous other applications in the textile industry where the precise control of variable 
speed or tension provided by Vickers Variable Speed Hydraulic Transmissions means a better 
product at a reduced cost. Additional important advantages are automatic overload protection 
that prevents damage to the machine and the virtual absence of maintenance and downtime. 
The TR3 is available with a Servo (for use with V dancer rolls, cams, pattern wheels, etc.) or 
manual control as shown at upper right. Write for Bulletin 47-40B. 





Vi CKER S IN Cc ORPORATED Application Engineering Offices: ATLANTA « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « DETROIT « HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES AREA (EI Segundo) 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION MINNEAPOLIS) # NEW YORK AREA (Summit, N. J.) © PHILADELPHIA 
AREA (Media) ¢ PITTSBURGH AREA (Mt. Lebanon) « PORTLAND, ORE. 
ADMINISTRATIVE and ENGINEERING CENTER ROCHESTER *» ROCKFORD « SAN FRANCISCO AREA (Berkeley) * SEATTLE 
; a a ST. LOUIS « TULSA *« WASHINGTON e» WORCESTER 
9 Department 1554 Detroit 32, Michigan IN CANADA: Vickers-Sperry of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
395 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 192] 
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Yes, it’s true! New Nopcosize N stays 
completely pliable even in the extra-heavy 
sizing necessary for low twist nylon 

because it’s internally plasticized by a 

special process. Nopcosize N doesn’t merely coat 
—it actually penetrates between the filaments 
giving proved bonding. 


® With conventional size, the amount 
must be limited by its stiffness, but, because 
Nopcosize N is pliable, a greater depth of 
size protection is possible... your best safe- 
guard against filament breakage. This flexibility 


also prevents Nopcosize N from becoming brittle, 
flaking off, and acting as an abrasive. 


* 
Best of all, fabrics made from warps 
sized with Nopcosize N scour out to the 


p ro du ce r S twist cleanest goods this industry yet has attained. 


Internal plasticizing allows depth of 
ad n d S fays protection without causing tear drops, so you’re 
que So assured of smooth, flawless material. 
fl ib] | This all means less time-and-money- 
ex! e * consuming extra steps for you. And this clear, 

a ae Pe aqueous product is so easy to use. 
Ordinary temperature and concentration changes 
will never affect its working viscosity. 
But prove to yourself that Nopcosize N will 


solve your nylon sizing problems. 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 


NOPCOSIZE N CONVENTIONAL SIZE 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! This enlargement shows how much more flexible yarn is, when sized with Nopcosize N 
Yarn on the left was sized with 214% Nopcosize N. Yarn on the right was sized with 2% of a conventional size 


NOPCOSIZE N—your best 


defense against: 


POOR SCOURING 


Toe 1“ FILAMENT BREAKAGE 
PLANTS: Harrison, N. J. « Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. TEAR DROPS 


London, Ont. Canada 
ABRASION 


Jeeta te cae ena a 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and industrial Drying Equipment 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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because Chemstrand has 


& ae 
; sky 


integrated nylon plant 


(the only one in the country) 


ONE 


source of raw materials 


ONE 


unified quality control system 
YOU GET TOP QUALITY NYLON YARN 


we CHEMSTRAND ORPORA SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 9 Rittenhouse: Plac 


4 Pear) Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N.C. © PLANTS: CHEMSTRAND*® NYLON—Pensacola, Fls.; ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBER atu a 
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TEXTILE MILLS BOOST EFFICIENCY 
wth CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


_— 


BEAM HANDLING PACKAGE DYEING 


| Ee 


Efficiency meaning costs and output of 
product — has been greatly improved in many 
textile mills with installation of Cleveland 
Tramrail, even with other production facilities 
remaining the same. 


During the period following the war it is 
predicted that the use of Cleveland Tramrail 
will be accelerated tremendously because 
textile mills will require more efficiency in 
operation than ever before if they wish to 
remain in a favorable competitive position. 


No other machinery offers as great returns 
for the small investment required as overhead 
materials handling equipment. 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CURVELAND TRAMRAIL PIVISION 


valuable information. Profusel 
illustrated. Write for free a TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
2852 EAST 287th STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CLEVELAND (29 TRAMRAIL 
OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
aaaaaaaae ee 
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best sources for UREA 


Allied’s Nitrogen Division 
has 2 urea plants — one at 
South Point, Ohio and 

one at Omaha, Nebraska. 
When considering your 
source of UREA supply, 
Allied tops the list with its 
multi-plant production. 
Quality? Very high. 
Delivery? Fast -- no matter 
where you are, thanks to 
widely separated producing 
locations. Carlots and 
trucklots from the plants. 
LCL from warehouse stocks 
in Passaic, N. J.; 

Chicago, Ill.; Providence, 
R. L; East St. Louis, IIL; 
and Charlotte, N. C. All 
shipments in easy-to-use, 
100 lb. moistureproof 
multiwall paper bags. 


“site gai 


aYctaaliael| DIVISION Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols e Ureas Formalidehydee U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammoniae Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate*+Sodium Nitrate 
* Methanol « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Nitrogen Solutions e Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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MICRO Precision 


---THEIER USE 


’ 


it 
S 
j 


There are USES UNLIMITED 
for MICRO precision switches 
on textile machinery 


Thousands of textile machines have 
been given a new lease on life, made 
more automatic, more productive 
and safer by the installation of one 
or more MICRO precision switches. 


Whether you are a manufacturer of 
new textile equipment or whether 
you are a plant operating man, it 
will pay you to know about these 
extremely reliable, long-life precision 
switches. 


Illustrated on this page are just a 
few types of these switches which 
have proved to be valuable in con- 
trol of textile machinery as limits, 
safeties and interlocks. 


Here are just a few of the many uses 
mill owners have found for these 
versatile precision switches: 


As trumpet stops for combing heads 
To prevent needle breakage 
To eject unfilled quills automatically 
To control position of pressure roll 
As thread ae detectors 
To position dumps on cloth stretcher 
As selvedge build-up control 


As carriage movement controls 


To stop bobbin winding 
when bobbin fills 
. 


To stop motor when gear box is opened 
To control tenclon of cloth 
To control cloth position 
As thread ren-out detector 
As fabric dichnese detector 
And muey others 


Stocks of many types of MICROSWITCH 
precision switches for plant installa- 
tions are available from distributors 
located in key cities for your conven- 
ience. For advice on just the switch 
most suitable for your application, 
experienced MICRO SWITCH engineer- 
ing service is available for consulta- 
tion. Call the branch office nearest 
you. Distributors and branch offices 
are listed under ‘Switches, Electric’’ 
in the Yellow Pages. 


switches 


1s A PRINCIPLE OF GOOD DESIGN 


Mills find profits by 
making machinery safer— 
more automatic 


Saves $50 per 
knitting machine per year 


Two MICRO precision switches re- 
place mechanical stops— protect 
needle beds. 


Make quill loading 

an automatic job 
Two heavy duty a 
limit switches con- {ce 
trol up and down ; 
travel of hopper 


Signals when 
bobbin needs a refill C 


As bobbin empties, bar touches 
switch to signal for refill. 


Send for new catalog 83 on industrial switches 


MICRO SWITCH 


| ee? 
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A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
tn Cortada, Leoside, Toronto 17. Onterio « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Basic pirn pin of new KIDDE-Sipp Creel is 
for use with duPont pirns. Aluminum adapter 
for Chemstrand pirns fits over basic pin, 
screws firmly into place with a half-turn. 

Below: two-piece cone adapter can be 
snapped into place in a matter of seconds. 
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Starting Point for Good Warps 


NEW, IMPROVED 


To help you make better warps ...and to make your 





warping more versatile, KIDDE-Sipp creels have been 
completely redesigned. Package holder arms are much 
stronger. Adapters are more rigid. Even the heaviest 
packages will not sag out of alignment. 

Basic creels are fitted with pirn holders for the 12” 
duPont pirn. Adapters for Chemstrand pirns, or for 
cones, spools and tubes can be added and fastened se- 
curely. Change-overs are easy and quick. 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL 





KIDDE-SIPP CREEL 


The new creels have plated pins with aluminum arms 







and adapters. Painting is eliminated . .. no rust can get 
on your yarn. 

KIDDE-Sipp creels are available with inside, outside 
or vertical yarn delivery . . . with washer, post, or pulley 
tensions and with Kidde tension compensators. All are 
available with stop motions and with annunciator lights 
if desired. Write for further information to... 


MACHINES + TRICOT WARPERS + HORIZONTAL WARPERS 
° SLASHERS ° WINDER-REDRAWS e TENSOMETERS 


BEAMERS ® CREELS 
Pt: (1 | MANUFACTURING CO., INC. — 42 FARRAND STREET — BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE — 267 W. MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 


The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., and its affiliated companies. 


, Drought to you 
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caprolan: 


NYLON HEAVY YARNS 
Allied Chemical’s new Caprolan heavy yarns are of particular 
interest to makers of: 


Heavy Duck + Industrial Slings - Fire Hose « Cords & Braids 
Webbings * Conveyor Belt Fabrics 


Upholstery Fabrics + 
Tapes & Belts . Carpets & Rugs 


Rope & Twine . 
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exclusively by Allied Chemical...Caprolan 


ale 
* 


Nylon Heavy Yarns 


A Completely New Class of Durable Textile Yarns 
Available in 2,100, 2,500, 5,000 and 15,000 Denier 


Mills report these advantages: 


1. cuts Plying Costs! 
Supplied in the total de- 
niers you need, Caprolan 
nylon heavy yarns are en- 
gineered to your specifi- 
cations without plies. No 
need to inventory costly 
finer deniers. Heavy yarns 
with nominal twist are 
supplied on knotless 10- 
pound parallel nonre- 
turnable tubes. 


2. Cuts Heat-Setting Cycles! 
Another money-saving advantage 
of these heavy yarns is that heat- 
setting cycles can be materially 
shortened because of Caprolan’s 
workability with heat. 


3. Minimizes Dyeing Problems! 


much easier to dye when Capro- 
lan heavy yarns are used. Allied’s 
new fiber has a remarkable af- 
finity for all classes of dyestuffs. 


Other Heavy Yarns Can Be Engineered to Your 
Specifications In a Range from 2,000 to 50,000 Denier! 


Now, from Allied Chemical—an important new tool 
for the textile industry—nylon heavy yarns engineered 


' This completely new class of 


to your specifications 
durable textile yarns eliminates need to ply multiple 
ends of finer deniers to achieve a higher total effect. 


Caprolan heavy yarns are versatile, too. Whether 
you make duck, webbings, carpet, upholstery 
or any other type of heavy nylon fabric these heavy 
yarns will find a place in your mill. They are espe- 
cially effective where toughness and high impact 
strength are important considerations. 


These nylon heavy yarns are made exclusively by 
Allied Chemical. In addition to all of the known 
qualities of nylon, Caprolan heavy yarns offer such 
plus values as affinity for all classes of dyestuffs, 
deep dyeing and uniform level shades. 


These new heavy yarns already are in commercial 
use in important mills and evaluation programs are 
under way in many others. If you would like more 
information, technical assistance, or would like to 
evaluate Caprolan heavy yarns in your own mill, 
write: 


Fiber Sales and Service 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Branch Offices 


== 
||" Chemical 
JEFFERSON STANDARD BuILoiNnc, Greenseoro N.C,, 200.204 S. Front St., | 


Puicapecruia 6, Pa., 15 Westminster St., Provivence 3, R.1. 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1879 
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Heavy nylon constructions are 





buying straight 


curved or 
endless check straps?) 


compare the 
advantages of 
Tannarte before you do 


More than a dozen mills report cutting strap costs in half with Tannate Special 
Checks. And why not? 

Tannate Special Checks not only are made from the finest hides available but also 
are specially tanned in our own tannery to meet the very rigid requirements for a top 
quality check strap leather. 

This extraordinary care pays off in long life and low cost operation. 

Write for a copy of the broad guarantee covering Tannate Strapping. Remember 
lower check strap costs are virtually assured when you specify Tannate. 


2100 W. Eleventh St., Wilmington 99, Delaware ,' | | 17: | ii [7 
ATLANTA «+ NEW YORK « CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 
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Make your selection from this quality line 


HILTONAPHTHOLS 

HILTOSAL FAST COLOR SALTS 
HILTONIL FAST COLOR BASES 
SPECTROSOLS 

HILTONE PIGMENTS 

HIDACID ACID DYES 

HIDACO BASIC DYES 


OPTICAL BRIGHTENERS 


THE HILTON-DAVIS 
CHEMICAL CO. DIVISION 


CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 


Also available from 


THE HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO., Greenville, South Carolina 
THE HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO., Providence, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of Colors for the Textile Industry 





The longest continuous service on major warp 
preparation equipment. 

Proven flexibility in thinking and design to 
solve warp preparatory problems. 


Proven leadership. Most of the features now 
considered essential for better and more eco- 
nomical warp preparation were pioneered by 
Cocker engineers...and many of them remained 
exclusive on Cocker equipment for many years. 


ah a WW. WD 5 a Many years of experience and intimate knowledge 
he Abi Sel “<, of warp preparation stand behind every Cocker 


< sh tt 
ST oe F ’ 
z io wi 2 oe machine. You'll do better when you place your 
mh Pe 64. a cae confidence in Cocker. 
a as 


< li 2 
= New England and Canadian Representative: 


=m J. S. Fallow & Co., 279 Union St., New Bedford, Mass. 
1215 Green Ave., Montreal 6, Canada 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Continental SCREW CONVEYORS 


} 4 / j ! ! | ‘ 


LLL AL A TS A A ST 


te CO eo we 


L. 3 9 


An 


x 
i 4007 
. 


Continental Screw Conveyors and Accessories are manufactured and stocked in 
all standard sizes for prompt shipment. Continental is also equipped to manu- 
facture special Conveyors for special purposes, such as Rubber Covered, Stainless 
Steel, Archimedean and Agricultural types. Write for Catalog CC-541. 


co.5402 i rn |} : 


~~ ee 
- 
\ ae 


a 


CO 


Birmingham, Alabama 
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et Propulsion 


” of Dra wing 


Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Equipment* is as 
Ideal High Speed 


different from ordinary drawing equipment as a jet engine 
Coiler Tube 


is from the propellor type. Like the jet, it provides better, 

safer, and smoother operation at approximately twice the Mechanism 

speed of ordinary equipment. Here are some of the features This is suspended above 

which enable Ideal equipment to produce high quality the spectacle by means of 

drawing at speeds up to 450 feet per minute. a ball bearing ring af the 
top and swings lightly and 


Th - 4 ah , bearing. Ball bearing coiler shaft, studs, and upright shaft 
ese are independent of the rolis 
P Va Pat also contribute to smooth “jet propulsion” action at any 


... do not revolve . . . transmit no rf 
; Die speed you wish to attain. Fibre gears run noiselessly and 
resistance . . . never wear to throw 1 


ideal Ball Bearing Spacing sections 57 freely on this frictionless 


dissipate heat. 
the rolls out of alignment . . . and provide free-floating 


top roll action which automatically evens out thick and thin New Ideal Knock-off Action 
places in the drawing sliver. They positively prevent cutting, Stops the frame instantly at the first sign of a tube gear 
bruising, or damage of any kind to stock. choke-up. Eliminates the fibre breakage and danger of 


machine damage caused by formation of hard masses of 


ath 
So crtough packed fibre. 
, ae ES You can get Ideal jet-like speed on new Ideal Frames 


or in replacements on your present frames. Write for full 


information today. 
* Potent Nos. 2,610,363; 2,490,544; 2,412,357. Other patents pending 


er | Industries, Inc. 
CII Bessemer City, N. C. 
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is a white cationic softener 
: doesn't yellow bleached white or pale, 
bright shade'dyed textiles. Moreover, it gives 
that full, lofty softness that’s always in demand. 
“Soromine CS is easy to apply — in the last 
tinse water in the dye beck, hosiery machine, 
jig ot print washer; in the starch mangle, pad 


applied to natural or sy 
either alone or in resin finishes. 
For that special softening effect on 


knitted goods, prints, woolen flannels, viscos 


and acetate piece goods, mixed fiber hosiery,\, a 


investigate Soromine CS. 


Ask us about the use of Soromine CS in your textile finishing operation. 


ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York *. Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Conada, Ltd., Montreal 


fom Research, to Roabity 





EMIL ADOLFF 


REUTLINGEN/ WITTBG. GERMANY 


Sales organization for the 

United States and Canada: 
Textube Corporation, 65 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn., Fireside 8-9253 
Southern Representatives: Canadian Representatives: 


Watson & Desmond, P.O.B. 1954 Crowther Limited, 212-214 Victoria Ave. 
Charlotte, N. C., Edison 3-6154 Westmount, Montreal, P. O., Walnut 0148 
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CLEARFILM 


FOR FINISHING RAYONS AND COTTONS 


a smooth hand with brilliant color 


CLEARFILM is a unique, thin-cooking starch derivative—developed by National 
through chemistry—for finishing rayons and cottons. It is non-congealing. Pene- 
trates quickly at normal room temperature. Forming films that are strong, flexible 
—yet smooth and supple to the hand! Further, films are crystal clear. Prints and 


colors retain all of their original brilliance. 


EXTENDER FOR RESINS 


CLEARFILM is highly recommended as a crisping agent and extender for use with 


many thermosetting resin finishes 


Ps 
STARCHES tonal RESYNS® 


STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y anta B hiladelphia © San Francisc« 


In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) | 
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[Tlarquette TOP DRIVE FILLING SPINDLES 


increase production 15% to 18% 


The above photographs show a typical installation of 
the new Marquette Top Drive Filling Spindles, with Representatives: WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. 


hardened steel blade and exclusive full-floating foot- C. H. WHITE, MOUNT HOLLY RD., ROUTE 6, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
step bearing. R. MICHAEL TURNER, 100 CHESTNUT STREET, CLINTON, S. C. 


Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles are giving excel- 
lent results in many mills. Among their advantages are MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


higher spindle and front roll speeds, low ends down, 

savings in doffing, savings in the weave room, and as 

savings in power and mainsenance. CORPORATION * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can produce 


more yarn at lower cost in your mill. We'll be glad to 


prove this through a test installation. Contact our home Other Marquette Products: SPRING CLUTCHES 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS # AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD WIPERS 


Ci ives. 
office or one of our representatives ROTARY Oll PUMPS © PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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“Sludge and rust are things of the past 


with GULFSPIN 


says this prominent southern mill.* 


on the job,” 


The Technical Assistant to the General Manager 
of this prominent Southern mill and Gulf Sales 
Engineer C. T. Timmons watch spindles lubricated 


with Gulfspin spin clean and free. 


“Sludge, rust, and sticking spindles ceased to be 
a problem when we switched to Gulfspin three 
years ago,” report mill personnel. 

Many other leading textile mills have dis- 
covered that Gulfspin contributes to smoother 
operation, rock-bottom maintenance and power 
costs. Then too they appreciate the fact that 
spindle bases don’t have to be cleaned so often. 

Gulfspin works three ways to keep spindles 
clean and insure smoother spindle operation: 
First, it’s oxidation stabilized to resist sludge for- 
mation. Second, it prevents contaminants from 
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depositing in spindle bases, a major cause of 
spindle vibration. Third, it provides effective pro- 
tection against rust—reduces bolster wear. 

Contact a Gulf Sales Engineer and let him dem- 
onstrate Gulfspin’s superiority on your frames. 
You'll find the number of your local Gulf office 
in the telephone directory. 


*Name furnished upon request. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


1822 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Above — Mill installation of UNITROL. 


Right — Detail of new unit and rolls. 


--.and only WHITIN has it! 


Whitin’s new UNITROL** Center Suspension Weighting Unit and new 
top rolls for spinning provides maximum performance and yarn quality com- 
bined with new lows in cleaning, maintenance, lubrication and spinning 

* New Center Suspension costs. It is standard on Whitin spinning frames and available for change- 


Weighting Unit and N , a , 
T ys armen cope overs. UNITROL has been thoroughly tested in large mill installations. 
op Rolls for Spinning s é 


@ True precision construction @ Whitin anti-friction front rolls; 
non-lubricated middle and back 


@ Pre-set internal spring weighting sells <= oll now tn design 


THM NE Or nek Se @ Complete lint exclusion and grease 
Picking reduced 95% retention 


Run out — .001” or less @ Smoothly streamlined 


Write today for complete information 


MACHINE WORKS 


—~wweserinksevVvVreiecs, MASSACHUSETTS 
*° TRADE MARK CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° ATLANTA, GA. ° SPARTANBURG, N. C. a DEXTER, ME. 
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For colors that match 


Wherever color counts, you can count on Sandoz. You 
vill benefit from our years of experience in meticulous 


color matching, from our pioneer research in the for- 


mulation of dyes for mixed fiber blends 
Match Mates” of an 


Orlon* sweater and wool skirt the Sandocrvl Method 


For example—il you are dyeing 


of dyeing the Orlon sweater will give colors that match 


the wool skirt—both in daylight and artificial light 


y 


lists in specifics .. . in meeting the differ 


in materials that differ 


ing requirements of dyes for apparel, automotive and 


decorative fabrics. Whatever the problem—Sandoz ex 
perience is at your service, ready to produce effective 
and profitable results. SANDOZ CHEMICAL Works, IN¢ 


61-65 Van Dam St., N. Y. 13, N. Y., ALgonquin 5-1700 


THINKS AHEAD WITH TEXTILES 





Picture by 


HAYES giant beam improves efficiency for cotton mills 


Here is the new giant 38” x 5412’ Aluminum Section 
Beam for cotton and spuns! This beam, for the first 
time in the textile industry, is now going into leading 
cotton mills to improve their efficiency, cut costs, and 
increase profits. One of these 38” beams does the 
work of two 28” beams, saving one-half the han- 
dling time. 


LIGHTWEIGHT— 207 lbs. 
CAPACITY—Net weight of yarn 1050 lbs. 


SMOOTH and TRUE-RUNNING — No splintering, no 


Send Coupon Today 
For Complete Information 


HAYE 


, », Ff eee eS 


ourtesy of Laurens Mills, for whom Deering, Milliken is selling agent 


distortion due to atmospheric changes, throughout 
the life of the beam. Insures better warps. 
BALANCE—Beam is balanced at Hayes Industries to 
run up to 1000 yards per minute without objection- 
able vibration. 

REDUCES COST—You handle half as many beams 
for the same production. Simple assembly for low 
maintenance cost should damage ever occur. Beams 
shipped knocked down to reduce shipping costs and 
storage space. 

ADAPTABILITY—Fits all current types of warpers. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF LIGHT METAL BEAMS 


Southern Representative New Pres Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Assoc J. S. Fallow & Co. 
Greensboro, N. C New Bedford, Mass. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC., 


( ) Please quote prices and deliveries. 
( ) Have representative call to give me data on the 38” beam. 


I would specially like to know 
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Eastern Representative 
J. Paul Laird 
Philadelphia, Pa 


S. Fallow & Co. 


Canadian Representative: 
I. s 
Montreal, Canada 


Jackson, Michigan 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 
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SPINNING FRAMES 


Anywhere in 
your mill... 


LOUDEN AUTOMATIC TWIN-FAN 
CEILING CLEANERS KEEP 
CEILINGS CLEAN AND FREE OF LINT 


The Louden Twin-Fan Ceiling Cleaner is found in 

more and more mills because of the excellent job it 

does in keeping ceilings continuously clean and 

free of lint. The twin fans sweep both sides of the 

track simultaneously. Each fan is independently 

adjustable and can be pointed in any direction, 

thus meeting the special needs of your room. It 

cleans without disturbing machine processes going 

on below. The threat of “‘gouts’” or “‘slubs’’ is Pte. oe tee WAN NN 
eliminated, together with the need for manual MASAMI vue / Desi 3 
blowing down, or ladder climbing to adjust sta- 
tionary fans. There are no dead air pockets; hu- 
midity is even throughout. Automatic shut-off Saas ~ | 
and turn-on for passage through areas where blow- ee 
ing is not needed is one of the features available. 

And you can be sure of highest dependability, 

efficiency and economy because of Louden’s long 

experience in building Monorail Equipment of 

every type. Let a Louden engineering representa- 

tive tell you more, what it will cost, what you will 

save. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


RAWING FRAMES 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


6205 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
A Subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 


Gouden Ae 


MONORAIL & CRANES 


SINCE 1867... THE FIRST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING ¢ 


Ki i 
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| if your finishes are | ae 
a : sh pro’ 


wrinkle resistant 


wash ang Wear | 


Soj/ 
Tes; 
Sisg 
“ Qn», 


drip dry 


water repellent 


you need 


BAPIDASE 


Superior finishes demand complete removal of size. 


For de-sizing at highest temperatures and at highest 
speed ...there is no substitute for RAPIDASE! 


FOR MOST RELIABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS ...FOR SPEED... FOR ECONOMY 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


ise a 
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Traveler 
Rides on 
Film of 
Oil 


The Traveler _— 


[KN Centrifugal 
moves Out ©) . / 


Force 


and Down to v2 .) = 4 , Y G 
Compensate \ A y 


for Yarn ; y / HERR 


Delivery Variation ae | / \ Pe Z Conical 
5 ; Ring and 


5 ay 
Gravitational/ Force 


Ei DOWN ©. ‘ Traveler 


HERR Conical Ring Design forces the traveler 
out and down, equalizing the yarn tension! 


The Herr Conical Ring Design equalizes the yarn 
RESULTS tension forces (upward and inward) and the Traveler 
: centrifugal and gravitational forces (outward and 
e Yarn breakage is prevented downward). These opposing forces are balanced and 
. the traveler rides on the ring with minimum fric- 
e Yarn is smoother tional contact. 
. . Reservoirs feed oil to the capillary openings. The 
¢ Heavier More Uniform Doffs Traveler distributes this oil to form a microscopic 
a . film on which it rides permitting maximum spindle 
¢ Minimizes Wear on Ring and Traveler speed with minimum Ring and Traveler wear. 
If you spin or twist confer with Herr. 
Ask for help on your problem. y P 
Please send technical literature on 


Conical Rings () Herr Flyers D 
NAME ; . 
COMPANY .... 

ADDRESS cabus . 
CITY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


310 FRANKLIN STREET, BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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Staley'’s 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* Photomicrograph of dispersed starch granules. 


Staley’s offers the textile industry a 
complete line of Starches, Gums and Dextrins 


NEW! STACOLLOID® Gums —A brand new family of starches . . . exceptional non- 

——  congealing properties, ore viscosity stability, excellent film- 
forming properties and clarity of solution. Available in a complete range 
of viscosities at different levels of chemical substitution. 

wEW! ETHYLEX Gums —Ectherified starches in a wide —- of viscosities at various 

"=—— levels of chemical substitution ... non-congealing, stable viscosity, ex- 
cellent film-forming properties, clear cooking solutions with minimum 
tendency to retrograde on cooling. 

NEW! STADEX® Dextrins — White, Canary, and British Gums—tailor-made for ex- 

Y=— __ acting requirements. A new concept in degree of uniformity and minimum 
color. 
ECLIPSE® Starches— Acid-modified, thin-boiling starches manufactured to 
exacting specifications, available in a wide range of fluidities. 
STAZYME® Starch—Uniform product manufactured under close control 
specifically for enzyme converting. 
General—And also starches made specifically for homogenizers, printing 
and finishing specialties, and products for back filling or sizing. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Atlanta - Boston « Chicago + Cleveland + Kansas City + New York + Philadelphia + San Francisco + St. Louis 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


QUALITY TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Dextrins 
Pearl Starches 
Thin Boiling Starches 
Specialty Gums 
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Mill Spending to Rise. The 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Department of 
Commerce expect textile manu- 
facturers to spend $389 million 


during 1956 for new plants and 
equipment. This will be above the 
expenditures for the past three 
years, but less than in the record 
year of 1951, when $531 million 
was spent. 


Nylon Makes Denim Wear 
Longer. According to the Du Pont 
Co., an increase of 70 per cent in 
the wear life of denim work trous- 
ers resulted from the addition of 25 
per cent nylon reinforcement in the 
warp of the fabric. In wear tests, 
the nylon-reinforced trousers had 
an average life of 228 days, com- 
pared to an average of 134 days for 
conventional trousers of the same 
weight and construction. 


Latex Seminar for Atlanta. A 
technical seminar on_ synthetic 
latex polymers, sponsored by the 
Chemical Division of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., will be held at 
the Hightower Textile Building, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, on May 4. 


Europeans Skeptical of Trend to 
Seamless. European hosiery manu- 
facturers are following the trend 
to seamless stretch hosiery, but are 
not yet convinced that it is more 
than a fad, according to M. P. 
DeLeo, export manager for Morris 
Speizman Co. Most of these mills 
are demanding that machinery be 
versatile; it should be able to pro- 
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Textile Industries 


for May, 1956 


/N EBIEF 


duce conventional seamless hose, 
“imitation full-fashioned,” or 
stretch seamless hose. Most produc- 
tion of men’s and children’s hose is 
36-gauge or coarser, but one full- 
fashioned mill is producing full- 
fashioned 90-gauge perlon hosiery. 


Long Staple Men Ask Quotas. 
Establishment of a global quota on 
imports into the United States of 
all cottons of 1%-inch staple and 
longer was asked in a resolution 
passed by the Supima Association 
of America at its recent annual 
meeting. The Association also 
urged that the 120,000 bales of 
extra long staple cotton now held 
in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks be disposed of as soon as 
possible. 


Ford Men Study Textiles. To ob- 
tain the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on fibers and fabrics, 145 Ford 
Motor Co. employees recently com- 
pleted a 46-hour training course on 
automotive fabrics. Those who en- 


rolled in the course were from the 
departments of the company in- 
volved with the interior trim of 
Ford cars. Attendance was on a 
voluntary basis, with most of the 
students attending on their own 
time. 


Wool Carders’ Guild Meeting. 
The Carders’ Guild Section of the 
National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers will hold its 
semiannual meeting on May 18 at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester 


Mass. Principal speaker is A. P. 
Aldrich, Aldrich Machine Works, 
who will discuss “Experiences in 
Fiber Blending.” 


Air Force Likes Dacron. Dacron 
blended with 50 per cent wool or 
viscose rayon makes a summer 
uniform superior to 100 per cent 
wool or synthetic fibers, according 
to a recent Air Force research re- 
port. The blend held up best in a 
series of wear tests designed to 
measure wrinkle resistance, re- 
covery from wrinkles, shape re- 
tention, stretch resistance, abrasion 


resistance, fabric texture, heat re- 
sistance, weakening by bleaches, 
high flex life, quick drying, and 
strength. Weak points found were’ 
melting by tobacco ashes and de- 
velopment of static electricity. 
Copies of the 20-page report, “De- 
velopment of Fabrics for USAF 
Summer Uniforms Using Synthetic 
Fibers,” PB 111763, are available 
from the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: 75 cents. 


World Cotton Spindles Increase. 
The number of cotton spindles in 
place throughout the world totaled 
129.8 million on July 31, 1955, ac- 
cording to the International Feder- 
ation of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries. This represented an in- 
crease of about 500,000 in two 
years. There were decreases in 
Europe and North America, but 
these were offset by gains in Asia 
and Africa. Figures for the various 


83 





airfleet of the 


textile industry 


Save executive time, strength and money 


while traveling in privacy and comfort 
Demonstrators Available 


Qoitteaw Ai ays 


ATL AN TA R P O 


Charlotte, N.C., Tel. FRanklin 6-7150 / Atlanta, Georgia, Tel. POplar 7-8918 Birmingham, Alabama, Tel. 4-0502 


a of the textile industry 
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Estimated Number of Spindles in Place, July 31, 1955 
(000’s omitted) 


Spindles 
In Place 


Continent 


Europe 

North America 
Asia and Oceania 
South America 
Africa 

TOTALS 


a—aAs an increase 


70,044 
24,660 51 3 
28,953 
5,211 
970 
129,838 


Cotton 
Spindles on 
Rayon 

4,140 
1,621 
549 153 340 
78 15 78 
147 5 34 
944 456 6,213 


Spindles Being 
Erected 
a b 
119 280 


b—As a replacement of existing machinery 


continents are given in an accom- 
panying table. 


High Production Claimed for 
Spanish Knitting Machine. Produc- 
tion of 18 square yards per hour on 
an electronically operated 30-inch 
circular knitting machine is 
claimed by Jumberca, machinery 
manufacturer of Badalona, Spain. 
The machine has 16 to 18 needles 
per inch, 24 feeds, a wheel- 
operated Jacquard mechanism, and 
12 to 24 striping devices. 


Teens Prefer Cotton. According 
to a recent survey by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, teen- 
age girls rank cotton first in 
preference for summer skirts and 
dresses, winter and summer 
blouses, winter dresses for every- 
day wear, pajamas, shorts, slacks, 
sports jackets, and anklets. Wool 


is preferred for winter skirts, 
dress-up dresses, and coats. Nylon 
ranked first for dress-length slips 
and stand-out petticoats. A pre- 
liminary summary of the survey, 
AMS-90, can be obtained from the 
Marketing Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mill Electric Standards Near 
Completion. The recommended 
practices for electric installations 
in textile mills proposed by the 
textile subcommittee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers have gone into their final re- 
vision, and will be submitted to the 
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AIEE standards committee this 
summer. It is expected that they 
will be formally presented to the 
winter meeting of the AIEE in 
January, 1957. 


Wool Fabrics Production Up. 
Production of woven wool fabrics 
for men’s and boys’ wear and 
women’s and children’s wear 
reached the highest level in 1955 
since the Korean War, according to 
the Wool Bureau. Output of men’s 
and boys’ wear fabrics was 140 
million yards, up 17 per cent over 
the 1954 figure; while production 
of women’s and children’s wear 
rose 11 per cent, to 149 million 
yards. 


New Needle Loom Being De- 
veloped. A new needle loom with 
particular application to synthetic 
felts is under development by 
James Hunter Machine Co. It will 
be some time before the loom is 
available commercially, according 
to company officials. 


Federation Protests Classifying 
Cotton as “Flammable.” The Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton and 
Allied Textile Industries has 
strongly protested to the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion of the United Nations the pro- 
posed new classification of raw 
cotton, cotton linters, and cotton 
waste as highly flammable goods 
subject to spontaneous combustion. 
The Federation claims that the 
proposed classification would have 
extremely harmful effects, particu 
larly with regard to freight and in- 
surance rates and to technical re- 
quirements of packaging and 
transport. 


Conference on Labeling; The In- 


Ly 
JW BRIEF 


ternational Rayon and Synthetic 
Fibres Committee is sponsoring a 
three-day conference on “Fabric 
Quality and Informative Labeling” 
at Gothenburg, Sweden, October 
1-3. American speakers will in- 
clude J. B. Goldberg, consultant; E. 
Freedman, Macy’s Bureau of 
Standards; and L. Leach, Du Pont 
Co. 


Fiber Results Available. The an- 
nual “Summary of Fiber and Spin- 
ning Test Results for Some Varie- 
ties of Cotton Grown By Selected 
Cotton Improvement Groups,” 
published by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is now 
available for the crop of 1955. 
Copies are obtainable at 30 cents 
each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Ask for Agriculture Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 152. 


Hosiery Imports Spurt. Imports 
of all types of hosiery during 1955 
totaled 453,012 dozen pairs, up 
18.3 per cent from 1954, according 


COTTON SPINNING MILL in 
Andrychow, Poland, is part of a 
newly developed center for cotton 
textile production, according to the 
Polish Embassy in Washington. 
(The Embassy called this “a view 
of the thin-spinning spinning 
mill,” presumably a mill for spin- 
ning fine yarns.) 





outs Julien 
Means 
the Finest 
in Paper Tubes 
All Over 
the World 


You'll like Julien Paper Tubes.* They are known the world over for their toughness 
and their porcelain-smooth, durable finish. 


You'll find what you want in the Julien line—made in sizes guaranteed to fit any 
spindle—in all constructions—and in a wide variety of colors. 


And you'll like Julien prices. They meet, or beat, prices on any other paper tube 
on the market. 


We invite you to write for samples and prices to make your own comparisons. 


*Made in Belgium 


Sole agents for the U.S.A.—Lendt & Company, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


See them at Space 601, Annex 1, Southern Textile Exhibition. 


Exclusive U. S. Distributors 


W. DBD. DODENHOFPF GO, 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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to the Department of Commerce. 
Cotton hosiery imports increased 
by only 3.4 per cent, but wool hose 
showed a rise of 16.4 per cent. The 
biggest increase, however, came in 
synthetic hosiery, which increased 
279 per cent, from 4,383 dozen 
pairs in 1954 to 16,627 dozen pairs 
in 1955. 


Hiring Office Personnel. Free 
copies of a six-page pamphlet, 
“How to Hire Office Personnel,” 
are offered to mill executives who 
request it on their company letter- 
head from Martin Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 2632, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Wool Goods Production Up. 
Woolen and worsted fabric produc- 
tion during the fourth quarter of 
1955 was 76.6 million finished 








yards, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. This was one per cent 
above the third quarter 1955 out- 
put, and three per cent above the 
comparable period of 1954. 


Bulletin on Warmth Available 
from LTI. A new technical bulletin, 
“The Effect of Certain Physical 
Characteristics of Fabrics on Heat 
Transmission,” is available free 
from Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass. 


Shrinkage of Knit Goods, Red- 
man Process American Corp. has 
under development a new mechan- 
ical process for reducing shrinkage 
of knit goods to 1 per cent after 
laundering and screen drying, and 
11% to 3% per cent after launder- 
ing and tumble drying, with plans 
to reduce the shrinkage after tum- 
ble drying to not more than 2 per 
cent. By the new method, six 
strands of fabric may be run 
simultaneously, instead of the 
usual single strand. 


LTI Summer Session on Wool 
Yarn. Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute will offer a summer session in 
woolen yarn from June 18 through 
June 29. The course is sponsored 
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by the Davis & Furber Machine 
Co., which will pay the tuition fees. 
Qualified persons may obtain fur- 
ther information from Prof. Rus- 
sell L. Brown, Lowell Technolog- 
ical Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


Methods Improvement Contest 
Under Way. The Industrial Man- 
agement Society is now accepting 
entries for its Fifth Annual Meth- 
ods Improvement Contest to be 
conducted in conjunction with the 


annual Time and Motion Study 
and Management Clinic in Chicago, 
October 31 and November 1-2. 
Prizes will be awarded to indus- 
trial plants and companies, and to 
industrial engineering student 
groups. Details may be obtained 
from the Society at 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


Reiner to Offer F-F Sweater Ma- 
chine. Robert Reiner, Inc., will soon 
offer a full-fashioned sweater ma- 
chine for producing sweater and 
sleeve blanks with attached mock 
rib trims of high elasticity. The ma- 
chine is said to eliminate separate 
knitting of the rib trim and the 
topping-on operation, and to op- 
erate at 45 courses per minute or 
faster. 


Labor Notes. An El Paso, Texas 
union local has been ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to refund all dues and assessments 
collected by it in the past year and 
a half from all employees covered 
by an illegal closed shop con- 
tract. ... NLRB recently held that 
Glen Raven Knitting Mills com- 
mitted an unfair labor practice by 
refusing a request for information, 
even though the Board itself did 
not know what information was in- 
volved. The union had made de- 
mands for style information, which 
the company refused to furnish. 
NLRB ruled against the mill, but 
was unable to draft a specific order 
directing the mill to comply, since 
the Trial Examiner didn’t know 
exactly what information was de- 
manded. Nevertheless, the Board 


Sli mou 


ordered the mill to “furnish the 
union the wage and related data 
relevant to wages requested by 
it.” ... The U. S. Supreme Cour 
has ruled that the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s 60-day cooling off period ap- 
plies only to economic strikes, and 
does not bar a walk-out against un- 
fair labor practices—NAM Law 
Department. 


Fiber Society to Meet with Tex- 
tile Institute. A joint meeting of 
the Fiber Society and the Textile 
Institute (England) is planned for 
the fall of 1957, probably in the 
Boston area. 


Man-Made Fibers Production at 
All-Time High. Total U. S. produc- 
tion of all man-made fibers in 1955 
was at an all-time high of 1,718 
million pounds, according to a re- 
cent issue of Textile Organon. This 
represented a gain of 20 per cent 
compared to 1954, and was 14% 
per cent greater than the previous 
record year’s output in 1951. Pro- 
duction of noncellulosic and textile 
glass fibers reached a figure of 
457.5 million pounds last year, a 
new record and a gain of 33 per 
cent over 1954. 


Continuous Printing of Circular 


Knit Fabrics. Knitella, Ltd. of 
Manchester, England, has filed 
patents in England and the United 
States for a machine which simul- 
taneously prints three colors on 
both sides of a flat-folded circular 
knit fabric. The claim is made that 
accurate register of the pattern is 
obtained when the fabric is opened 
up. A prototype machine now in 
operation at Knitella’s plant is 
printing at the rate of two yards 
per minute on 36-inch goods. 


World Cotton Consumption. Cot- 
ton consumption throughout the 
world totaled 35.7 million running 
bales for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1955, according to an esti- 
mate by the International Federa- 
tion of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries. The figure for the 
previous year was 35.6 million 
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A SOUTHERN REPORT 


Once a minute on the average, operators of the “Early Bird” call on it to work electronic miracles. 


Southern’s ‘Early Bird’ 


fe 2th 


works 


complex problems that save you money! 


an for electric power change from minute to minute in the 113,000 
square mile area served by The Southern Company’s integrated system. 

The system’s Central Power Dispatching Office must make split-second 
decisions throughout every day and night . . . decisions that determine which 
of the 41 generating plants can most economically supply electric power to 
points where it is needed. 

Southern’s “Early Bird” electronic computer, developed by company 
engineers, provides the answers to such questions instantaneously... and 
through more efficient dispatching, saves more than $200,000 every year. 

The “Early Bird” is one of many advancements made by The Southern 
Company and its four investor-owned operating companies that make electric 
power one of your biggest bargains. 

Look for The Southern Company's “report to the nation’ advertising series 


in TIME, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, NEWSWEEK, BUSINESS 
WEEK, the WALL STREET JOURNAL and Southern newspapers. 


For further Information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


Shaded section designates area served by the 
four investor-owned electric power companies 
in The Southern Company system: 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 

Birmingham, Alabama Pensacola, Florida 

Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Cotton and Staple Fiber Consumption, Year Ending July 31, 1955° 


Continent 
Europe 

North America 
Asia and Oceania 
South America 
Africa 

TOTALS 


*Cotton figures are in thousands of running bales; 


metric tons (2,205 pounds). 


bales. The figures include 12.4 
million bales of American cotton 
for the year ending 1955, and 12.1 
million bales for the year ending 
1954. Consumption figures for the 
various continents are given in an 
accompanying table. 


Cotton Standards Conference. 
The USDA has announced that the 
llth International Cotton Stand- 
ards Conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 21, for 
the purpose of examining and ap- 
proving sets of copies of the Uni- 
versal Cotton Standards prepared 


American 


Total 
Cotton 
12,232 
8,716 9,249 
1,367 11,843 
11 1,941 
25 442 3,228 
12,361 35,707 494,111 


staple fiber figures are in 


Staple 
Fiber 
247,012 
209,494 
29,718 

4,659 


Cotton 
2,242 


by the USDA under the Cotton 
Standards Act. The conference 
will also consider physical stand- 
ards for spotted cotton, a descrip- 
tive standard for Strict Good Mid- 
dling cotton, and other topics. 


Hosiery Inventories Low. Con- 
trary to expectations, mill inven- 
tories of hosiery were at the lowest 
point since the end of World War 
II on March 1, when the increased 
minimum wage became effective. 
For this reason, there will be very 
little lag between increased costs 
to the mill and increased costs to 


aN 1) 
PROFIT- Ml 


Serving businesses 


F-lgel-m-laleM—yaar-1) 
cater Mrsion 
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the consumer. — Hosiery News 


Letter. 


Council to Meet in St. Louis. 
The 19th annual meeting of the 
National Cctton Council will be 


am 40. SOPse.. 


held January 28-29, 1957, in St. 
Louis, Mo. The 1958 session will be 
held in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Synthetics Production Climbs. 
Production of synthetic and silk 
broad woven goods was 662 million 
linear yards during the fourth 
quarter of 1955, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. This was 
seven per cent above the third 
quarter of 1955. 


Trust Company 
or GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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im our ANANTIC WATCH TOWERS ; 


This radar-equipped Tower, standing continuous long-range lookout over the Atlantic, 
takes a lot of rough weather — yet it’s always comfortable inside. 19 dependable 
“Buffalo” Air Conditioning and Heater Units see to that. 


The “Buffalo” Heaters warm the fresh air drawn in from outside for the living 
quarters; while the “Buffalo” Cabinets maintain accurate temperature control and 
clean, filtered air in the radar control room. 


You'll find “Buffalo” Units like these doing important “climate” jobs in every type of 
plant, store and public building — heating, cooling, ventilating, controlling humidity, 
filtering or washing air—and doing it with complete reliability. For any air 
handling or processing job you have, look to “Buffalo”. Air has. been our business for 79 years. 


PC 


Cabinets provide 
bination of air comdifion- 
ions Write for Bulletin 3703: 
» * 


POF 


“Buffalo 
C Cabinets and a” «” 
8 Buffalo” Heating 
and Ventilating Units 
ki 580 Air Force meti in this 
Texas Towegggertn and comfortable. 


ge 


Compact ‘Buffalo’ Unit Heaters have 
bwilt-in fans and swivel outlets. 


ite for Bulletin 3704. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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easuring Salt— and Their 
ffects on Brine Uniformity 


One of the most important factors in 
maintaining brine strength at consist- 
ently uniform levels is salt measurement. 
When measurement is inaccurate, brine 
may be weakened excessively or become 
too strong. But, when salt is measured 
accurately, variations in brine strength 
are virtually eliminated ... brine pro- 
duction costs are reduced .. . and 
product quality remains high. 

Today, there are three methods com- 
monly used to measure salt in industry. 
While all of these have certain merits, 
only one method is completely accurate 
—measuring salt quantity in the form of 
saturated brine. A look at the other 
two methods will show why they are 
not entirely reliable. 


Measurement by dry salt volume. 
This method presents a number of 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICE WITH 


BPO YOUR SALT 


Through skilled and experienced 
“Salt Specialists,’ International can 
help you get greater efficiency and 
economy from the salt you use. 
International produces both Sterling 
Evaporated and Sterling Rock Salt 
in all grades. We also make auto- 
matic dissolvers in metal or plastic 
for both types of salt. So we can 
suggest the type and grade of salt 
most perfectly suited to your needs. 
If you'd like help on any problem 
concerning salt or brine—or further 
information on salt measurement— 
contact your nearest International 
sales office. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Sales offices: Atlanta, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Newark, Buffalo, New 
York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond. 


difficulties. First, moisture content of 
salt can greatly affect its volume. And 
humidity changes alter this moisture 
content to a considerable degree. De- 
gree of compaction makes a big differ- 
ence in volume, too. A pailful of salt 

may vary from 25 to 


storage. Both mois- 

ture content and 
compaction will change, not only from 
one day to the next—but also from one 
batch of salt to another. 


S ff 35 lb.(a 40% margin 
of error) depending 
ai on storage condi- 
~~ > _ tions, or length of 
no 
— 


Measuring by dry salt weight. This 
method is somewhat more reliable, but 
is still far from accurate. When the 


scale reads 100 lb., it can never be 
estimated how much of that weight is 
moisture —one 
pound or ten. And 
again, the moisture 
— content of salt varies 
—"constantly with 
air humidity, and 
humidity of storage 
areas. When salt is measured this 
way, control over brine strength is 
never exact. 
Measurement by the saturated brine 
method. This is effective in every in- 
dustrial application. It depends, of 
course, on fully saturated, crystal-clear 
brine, free from any undissolved solids. 
One gallon of such brine always con- 
tains 2.65 Ib. of salt (if dissolution 
water temperature is within the range 
found in most plants). By starting with 
this accurate fixed unit of salt measure- 
ment, brine strength can be completely 
controlled. Whatever strength is de- 
sired—the dilution of fully saturated 


brine with a certain amount of water 
produces it quickly and accurately. 


One of the best ways to get the fully 
saturated brine essential to this meas- 
uring method is with a Lixate Rock 
Salt dissolver. This device—originated 
by International— 
automatically pro- 
duces clear, fully sat- 
urated brine from 
Sterling Rock Salt. 

In fact, development 
of the Lixator made 
possible accurate salt measurement. 


Regulating brine strength with the 
Lixator: Water is run into storage tank 


The Sterling Lixator reduces salt-handling, 
brine-making and brine-distributing costs. 
Savings between 10% and 20% on salt used 
are possible, too. 


up to a specified mark. Lixate Brine is 
then added to bring the volume up to 
another mark. The mixture of water 
and Lixate Brine will give the exact 
strength of dilute brine needed —as well 
as the correct volume. 

This method of salt measurement 
and brine control, of course, does more 
than protect product quality. It also 
provides substantial savings in time and 
labor—since the entire Sterling Lixator 
operation is fully automatic. 


AD N - 


USTRY 


STERLING 


FARM AN[ 


reco 


Al 


THE HOME 


SALT 


INC 





CEN-TENNIAL ANNOUNCES: 


A Completely Integrated System of Opening, 
Cleaning and Blending For All Stocks 


WITHOUT BEATING! 


CEN-TENNIAL 
AERATOR 


CEN-TENNIAL TEXTILE 
FIBER OPENER 


CEN-TENNIAL 
TEXTILE SEPARATOR 


THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT IS USED: (1) Feeders for Proportioning. (2) AERATORS for 
Pre-opening and Blooming. (3) Pneumatic Conveyor. (4) CEN-TENNIAL TEXTILE FIBER OPEN- 
ER. (5) CEN-TENNIAL TEXTILE SEPARATOR. 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATION: 


The stock is fed into the feeders to get optimum 
proportion of the mix. The AERATORS receive the 
stock from the feeders and partially open and bloom 
it. A large amount of heavy and light trash is re- 
moved by these machines. 


The stock is deposited in the pneumatic conveyor by 
the AERATORS and is delivered to the CEN- 
TENNIAL TEXTILE FIBER OPENER. The Opener 
completely separates the fibers, removes all] the resi- 
dual heavy trash, and perfectly blends the stock. 


The resulting mass of opened and blended stock is 
drawn from the Opener by the CEN-TENNIAL TEX- 


TILE SEPARATOR. The Separator, as its name im- 
plies, separates most of the remaining light trash 
from the stock. This is accomplished by the large, 
stationary screen through which the trash and dust 
is drawn. There is no mechanical counter-action to 
cause rolling or stringing. Tests have shown that the 
Separator removes more than twice as much pepper 
trash as any other machine used for this purpose. 


The perfectly opened, blended and cleaned stock is 
delivered to the pickers by the Separator. 


Only CEN-TENNIAL has true SRRL design PLUS 
many mill-tested improvements! 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Prepared by a man who te olesely identified with the tentile industry. 


To See Or Not To See 


IN THE rolling hills of North 

Carolina there is located a 
manufacturing énterprise known 
as Truitt Manufacturing Company. 
Although a part of the iron and 
steel industry, some of the things 
which have been happening to this 
company of late are of more than 
passing interest to the textile mills. 
We commented on this matter 
many months ago, but we would 
now like to bring you up to date on 
the current situation. 

Our reason for singling out this 
case for comment is that an ad- 
verse decision would be the first 
of its kind in this country and 
would constitute a major victory 
for the socialists. 

Like many another company be- 
fore it, Truitt was faced with a 
wage demand by the union. At no 
point does there seem to be any 
evidence that the company failed 
to bargain in good faith; but, on 
the contrary, everything we have 
seen indicates that company repre- 
sentatives approached each meet- 
ing with an open mind and with 
a sincere desire to work out some 
sort of an agreement. 

However, when the company re- 
fused to grant a 10¢ an hour wage 
increase, indicating that it was 
“unable” to pay this, the union de- 
manded to see the company’s 
books to ascertain for itself wheth- 
er or not Truitt was “unable” to 
pay a 10¢ an hour increase. When 
the company refused to disclose its 
financial records, the union filed 
an unfair labor charge and the 
case was off to the “aces. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that the company had 
refused to bargain in good faith 
and brought the matter to the U. S. 
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Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit in an attempt to enforce its 
order. This Court found in favor 
of the company, the unanimous de- 
cision reading, in part: 


“We feel sure that it never was 
intended that the employer be 
required to disclose such in- 
formation to its employees as an 
incident of collective bargain- 
ing; and we feel equally sure 
that Congress never would have 
passed a_ statute which it 
thought could have been given 
such interpretation.” 


The case has now gone to the U. 
S. Supreme Court for final deter- 
mination; and if the ruling of the 
lower court is overturned, we have 
indeed come to a sorry end. 

The question that the Supreme 
Court is being asked to decide is 
simply this: If an employer bar- 
gains in good faith, but refuses to 
open his financial records to the 
union, is he in violation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act? If the 
answer to that question is “yes,” 
then it means that the free enter- 
prise system has been struck a 
telling blow. If the National Labor 
Relations Board can force an em- 
ployer to prove by his financial 
records that he is “unable” to pay 
more wages, then what is to keep 
the Board (or some other govern- 
mental agency) from forcing each 
employee to prove that he “needs” 
a wage increase? 

Aside from the basic and funda- 
mental questions involved here, 
there is also the subsidiary, but 
very practical, consideration that 
disclosure of financial data would 
wreak havoc with the competitive 
relationship between companies. 
Not much competition would re- 
main if each company had avail- 


able to it the details of its neigh- 
bors’ cost structure and other 
financial plums. 

Prospects are that the decision 
of the Supreme Court may not be 
forthcoming for several months, 
but its ruling will be of interest to 
the entire country. 


OTC 


This columnist makes no claim 
for necromancy, but he would like 
it pointed out for the record that 
several years ago, in this same 
space, he called attention to the 
trial balloons which were going up 
from behind Washington’s cherry 
trees prefacing a full scale attempt 
to shackle the United States into 
an Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. We pointed out at that 
time that the OTC was merely a 
United Nations for Foreign Trade, 
and that it would be a sorry day 
when the United States got in- 
volved in any such shenanigans. 

The time we feared has now ar- 
rived. A bill introduced earlier— 
HR 5550—is being debated with 
great heat and fervor. The debate, 
like the music, goes round and 
round, and where it will stop no- 
body knows. 

Of one thing we can be sure, 
however, and that is that if we are 
in a deplorable state now because 
of the mishandling of the Japanese 
situation by our administrative 
agencies, we would be a hundred 
times worse off if our fate were to 
be determined in the tribunals of 
some thirty or forty nations. In- 
stead of running to Washington to 
try to get help on quotas, it would 
be necessary for us to go to 
Geneva; and, after we had made 
our case in Geneva, the decision 
would be left up to a council 
weighted overwhelmingly with the 
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TEMPERATURE LIMIT OF RESISTANCE TO PROGRESSIVE SCALING 


im Scill Air 


Continvous Service 
Gg 























EFFECT OF GRAIN SIZE ON HIGH 
STRENGTH AND DUCTI 
10.000 Hiours for Rupture 


| | Numerals 
overage eld 
— mi — 


BEHAVIOR OF CHROMIUM STEELS OF DIFFERENT ALLOY CONTENT 


During Hydrogen-Sulfide Attack 


a | 




















RE GRADIENT 


p. 0.07 C, 0.33 Mn, 0.020 S, 


D.019 P, 1.00 Si, 16.96 Cr 


\ 


OF STEEL 





Here's 124. Pages of Valuable Data 
on STAINLESS STEEL 


Stainless and heat resistant steel can usually be 
classed as a critical material, since it not only 
contains strategic alloys but is indispensable in 
many vital industrial and armament applications. 
It is always important, therefore, to make every 
pound go as far as possible. 

The latest edition of our comprehensive 124- 
page, case-bound Stainless Steel Handbook is 
ready for distribution now. It will help you to 
select the right stainless steel and to use it 
properly. Comprehensive listings of analysis, 


wew siese 


For farther information ase Hendy Retarn Card, Page 197 


properties and characteristics of each type will 
guide you in specifying grades that will do your 
job most efficiently. Clear, concise fabrication 
data will help you speed production and cut waste. 

Your copy of the Stainless Steel Handbook 
will be sent—without charge—upon request. Our 
only stipulation: please make your request upon 
your company letterhead. @ Write Allegheny 


Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pitts- , 


burgh 22, Pa. 
ADDRESS DEPT. TI 


illegheny ludlum A 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 


Inches penetration per month 
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“have not” nations of the world. 

Within recent weeks, two out- 
standing witnesses have appeared 
before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means to oppose the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 
Roger Milliken, president of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Company, said: 
“Such an examination leaves us no 
conclusion but the certain knowl- 
edge that HR 5550, if enacted, 
would invite and practically as- 
sure, the eventual destruction of 
the textile industries of the United 
States.” Spencer Love, chairman 
of the board, Burlington Industries, 
Inc., said: “Passage of HR 5550, 
authorizing OTC and thus per- 
petuating GATT, would further 
undermine investor confidence in 
the future of the American textile 
industry and destroy thousands of 
jobs.” 


Of perhaps as much importance 
as the testimony of these two 
gentlemen was the fact that both 
of them appeared on behalf of the 
National Council of Textile Indus- 
tries, which is a rather loosely 
constructed organization repre- 
senting the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, and the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. The testimony before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee marked the first time that a 
spokesman appeared on behalf of 
the National Council. 

Does this fact bring closer the 
possible amalgamation of some, or 
all, of these associations? 


Japanese Trade Up 


The Overseas Edition of a Japa- 
nese newspaper points out that 
American business prosperity has 
stimulated Japan’s export trade to 
a point where 1955 established a 
postwar high with an increase of 
nearly 25% over 1954. The exact 
figure was 24.7%. Exports to the 
United States, says the Japanese 
writer, showed “a remarkable ad- 
vance,” increasing as much as 74% 
over 1954. 


Also of interest is the fact that 
dollar exports will come to ap- 
proximately $880 million, of which 
exports to the United States will 
account for about $510 million. 

The bold, black headline over 
one of the stories does little to re- 
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assure us. We quote it below: 


Trade in ‘56 will keep on growing: 
U.S. will be major market for 
export 


Bvent 


The Fiber Society, Inc. 


North Oarolina Industrial 


Safety Conference 


The Underwear Institute annual 


convention 


Mid-West Section AATOO 


Western New England Section 


AATCO 


They haven’t told us anything 
we didn’t already know, but such 
headlines do tend to aggravate our 
anxiety neurosis. 


Location 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8. C. 
Hotel Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 
Plankington Hotel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Waverly Inn 
Cheshire, Conn 


National Cotton Week, sponsored 


by National 


Carders’ Guild National Association 
of Woolen & Worsted Overseers 


New York Section AATCC 


Southeastern International 


Industrial Exhibition 


Philadelphia Section AATCC 


annual outing 


Rhode Island Section AATCC 


ladies’ night 


31-June 2 
Association convention 


81-June 2 South Oarolina 


June 5-7 


ada 


Piedmont Section AATOC 


annual outing 


Southeastern Section AATOC 


annual outing 


National Association 
Manufacturers annual 


Tufted Textile Manufacturers 


Textile Manufac- 
turers Association convention 


Textile Seminar sponsored by Tex- 
tile Technical Federation ef Oan- 


of Hosiery 
meeting; 


Cotton Council 


Hotel Bancroft 
Worcester, Mass. 


Kohler’s Swiss Chalet 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 
Lakewood Park 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club 
Abingdon, Pa. 
Sheraton Biltmore 
Providence, R. I. 
The Fontainbleau 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
The Cloister 
Sea Island, Ga. 
Queens University 
Kingston, Ontario 


Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C 


Radium Springs 
Albany, Ga. 


Hotel Roanoke 
Roanoke, Va. 


also Hosiery Industry Oonference 


ASTM Annual Meet and 


Apparatus Exhibit 


Southern Textile Association 


annual convention 


South Central Section AATOOC 


annual outing 


6-7 The Fiber Society, Ine. 


10-15 Perkin Oentennial 


18-15 
Chemists 
convention 


27-38 
convention 


Sept. 27-28 


National 


American Association of Textile 
and Oolorists 


Combed Yarn Spinners Association 


Northern Textile Association and 
Association of 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
Lookout Mountain Hotel 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Warwick Hotel 
New York City 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


Waldorf-Astoria 


annual New York City 


Oavalier Hotel 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Wentworth By-The-Sea 


Cotton Portsmouth, N. H 


Manufacturers annual meeting 


28 Northern New England Section 


AATOC annual outing 


1-5 Southern Textile Exposition 


North Osrolima Textile Manufac- 
turers Association annual meeting 


Weaving, and 
Se) 
Machinery 
& Accessories Exhibition 
Southern Textile Methods and 


Georgia Slashing, 


Maintenance Discussion (T 


International Knittin 


Standards Association 


Alabama Textile Operating 


Executives fall meeting 


Waschusett Country Club 
West Boylston, Mass. 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, 8. C. 
The Carolina 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
Georgia Tech 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Granby Halls 
Leicester, England 
Clemson Houne 
Clemson, 8. O. 


Thach Auditorium 
Aubura, Ala, 





Automatic Winders for Rewound Filling 


to take advantage of large package spinning, more yarn on filling bobbins, 
more uniform bunches, better weaving bobbins, and inspected yarn, all of 
which go to make a better fabric. 


Abbott Traveling Spindie Package Winders 


Automatic Cone or Tube Winders for warping, dye- 
ing, twisting, quilling, sales. 


Can be equipped with any one of a variety of slub 
catchers and inspection devices. 


Production up to 1000 bobbins per hour per operator. 


Abbott Traveling Spindle Automatic Quillers 


For winding cotton, spun rayon, worsted, etc., 
equipped to doff automatically into baskets, or stack 
automatically into boxes. 


For rewinding woolen yarn from mule and ring 


frames. 


For winding filament rayon and nylon, etc., with 
automatic pinboard attachment or wide belt inspec- 
tion conveyor. 


Production up to 2500 bobbins per hour per operator. 
Abbott Fully Automatic Radial Quiller 
For smaller lots and widely diversified mills. 


For winding cotton, spun rayon, filament rayon, 
worsted, wool, etc. 


Can be arranged to deliver bobbins to Pinboard At- 
tachment, or into baskets, or into wide belt conveyor. 


One operator can run several machines producing up 
to 2000 bobbins per hour per operator. 


Can be equipped with measured yardage device for 
two-shuttle looms. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., INC. 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN SALES AND SERVICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Heres all the Water You Need... 


for that 
NEW TEXTILE PLANT! 


e 720 level acres located near WATER—378,000,000 gallons a day TODAY... write or call for maps and full 
Montezuma and Oglethorpe, a pean, See ve re details on this prime river site, where you 
Georgia. — many = er. industria nigel can share in southeastern prosperity! Cen- 

: cages « « « make this - ideal site for tra} of Georgia’s Industrial Location Spe- 

e 5,840-foot frontage on Flint your new textile plant! claliats will encpemia filly =< te eniet 


River. And it’s smack in the center of the confidence — in solving your re-location 
e Minimum flow of 378,000,- Southeast’s ever-growing 22-million problems. 
000 gallons per day at site. consumer market. Your products will ' 
reach any corner of this booming area RE E—mail coupon for 32-page bro- 
eAlso ample underground [‘8*" : “a ; jie HP aK ey 
| via Central of Georgia’s safe, depend- chure describing other river sites in the 
water supply. 1 able freight service. Southeast. 
e Fast, dependable freight serv- 
reencpe ry You can draw immediately upona MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ice to all markets via Central , tscesdber : ‘eee rR 
F a arge reservoir of manpower—willing, 
of Georgia Railway. All- intelligent workers who already possess CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
diesel freight service daily skill in textile operations. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


a . Department F 
between principal communi- 1212 Rhodes-Haverty Building—Atlanta 3, Ga. 


ties of the Southeast. [ im interest 
ed! Rush me a copy of your FREE 
e Paved road from State High- | CENTRAL 32-page brochure right away. 


way 49 to plant site will be The Right Name_ ; aa 

provided. Way | GEORGIA Compony——___ 

e Population within 25-mile ———s | Street or Box No __ a 
radius is 76,926. 
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POWELL 
Lubricated Flug 


VALVES 


GEAR OPERATED PLUG VALVE (Sectional). 


SCREWED GLAND TYPE 
(Sectional). 1” to 4”, 
Flanged Ends. Wrench 
operated. 200 Pound W.0.G. 
Semi-Steel and A.S.A. 150 
or 300 Pound Steel. 


Powell Lubricated Plug Valves maintain our 110-year tradition of quality and 
precision. Only the finest available materials are used. And painstaking quality 
control is rigidly enforced through each and every step of manufacture. 


Features include quick and positive operation—just a quarter-turn to open or 
close. Lubricant grooves surrounding each port provide a positive seal when the 
valve is closed. In an open position, seating surfaces are not exposed. 


Valve users who want one source of supply for lubricated plug as well as all 
types of bronze, iron, steel and corrosion-resistant valves will want full details 
on Powell Lubricated Plug Valves. 


Available in Steel and Semi-Steei through distributors in principal cities. If 
none is located near you—or if you need help on valve problems—write direct to 


6” and larger, Flanged Ends. 200 
Pound W.0.G. Semi-Steel and A.S.A. 


150 or 300 Pound Steel. 


BOLTED GLAND TYPE. 6” to 12” 
200 Pound W.0.G. Semi-Steel and 
A.S.A. 150 or 300 Pound Steel. 
May easily be converted to gear 
operation by remov- 

ing stop collar and 

installing a pack- 

aged self-contained 

gear unit. 


| PERFORMANCE 


PV 


VERIFIED 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL 
AND CORROSION- 


The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, onic... 110th YEAR resistant VALVES 


The sounte of supply ton all vabve needs! 


For further Information use Handy Return Cerd, Pege 197 
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Textile Industries presents: 


the first article of a new series 


BY PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Sc. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 


EXCLUSIVE 


Many readers of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES as far 
back as 1946 will recall the series of articles en- 
titled ‘Cotton Warp Sizing,’ by Dr. Paul V. 
Seydel. So great was the demand for reprints 
that the entire series was reproduced in the book 
‘Cotton Slashing" which was published in 1949 
by W.R. C. Smith Publishing Co. and is now out 
of print because of its wide acceptance by textile 
industry personnel. 


Publication of a second edition of the book so 
soon was not originally intended; however, the 
rapidly diminishing supply of books made con- 
sideration of this necessary. 


In contemplating revision, it was felt that the book 
would be of more service to the textile industry 
if it were written to include fibers other than 
cotton. At the same time, it was realized that 
considerable size preparation and application 


equipment had been perfected since the original 
series was written and this certainly should be in- 
cluded in any text expected to be of value to the 
practical slasher man. 


With these objectives in mind, Dr. Seydel com- 
pletely revised his original work, and in this issue 
publication of the new series begins. Since the 
many helpful pointers and discussions of all phases 
of the warp sizing operation contained in it are 
applicable not only to cotton but to filament and 
spun type man-made yarns as well, the all- 
inclusive title ''Warp Sizing'' was chosen for these 
articles. 


It is expected that when the entire series has been 
published in this magazine, it will again be re- 
printed in book form. Many, however, will want 
to save the individual installments as a ready 
reference library on the subject.—The Editors. 


ARTICLE 1—Introduction 


Purpose of Sizing. The Ideal Size. Action of the Size. Importance 


of Sizing. Types of Mizes. 


MUCH has been written on the 
subject of warp sizing in the 
past. But like any other subject of 


articles 


This series is a revision of the 
published in 
INDUSTRIES in 1946-49. 


serves that there is a great deal of 
contradictory matter to be found, 
not only in different articles, but 
often in the same article. One be- 
to agree with Josh Billings, 
when ““Books full of 


TEXTILE 


gins 


he said are 


a technical or scientific nature, it 
is highly desirable to keep the lit- 
erature up to date with the ad- 
vances made in the laboratory and 
in industry. 

The present discussion is based 
to some extent on the series of ar- 
ticles written by Paul B. Seydel 
entitled “Warp Sizing.” The series 
appeared in COTTON magazine in 
1935 and 1936. 
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Cognizance also has been taken 
of several hundred articles on siz- 
ing and related subjects published 
during the past decades, both in the 
United States and abroad. Refer- 
ence has been made to some twen- 
ty books written on the subject in 
America, England, France, and 
Germany. 

However, anyone who keeps up 


with such subjects quickly ob- 


things that are not so.” 

For this reason, as much as pos- 
sible of the present treatise has 
been based on the experience of 
the author, and of those associated 
with him. The present discussion 
is based, therefore, not only on 
the recognized literature, but also 
on the actual experience of a num- 
ber of specialists in the manufac- 
ture and application of warp sizing 
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About the Author 


Paul V. Seydel is vice-president of 
l-Woolley & Co Atlanta, Ga 

For several years he was chief chemist 
and tor of research for company 
and in this capacity spent much time 
mills trouble-shooting 
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the 
direc the 


mostly on 


ected 


Visiting 


problems with the warp sizing 
operation 
contribution 


finish- 


Dr Sevdel'’s ent 
to his firm was development of the 
ing chemicals division which manufactures 
textile wet dye 


bleaching 


most re¢ 


ssing auxiliaries for 


ind mercerizing 


proc 
finishing 
and master 
f trom the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, he attended the 
Federal Polytechnic Institute in Zurich, 
Switzerland, and there obtained his doctor 
degree in 1941 


vdel follows textile devs 
ind processing in foreign 
through his 
Fren 
Dutch 


on receiv his bachelor 


of science grees 


of science 
opments 
countries 
German, 
Spanish, 


knowledge of the 
dialect) 


issian languages 


Swiss-German 
Italian, and R 

He has traveled to 
parts of the world. including 
Amazon and the Arctic Regions 
of his avocation of exploring, Dr 
is a member of the l 


inaccessible 
the upper 
in pursuit 
Sevdel 
b 


many 


Explorers ( 


during the last half century. 

An attempt has been made to 
make this work sufficiently non- 
technical to be understood by the 
average layman, and at the same 
time sufficiently technical to be 
more than a simple discussion—to 
have some value as a ready library 
reference on the subject. This at- 
tempt to hold a middle path will 
criticism from both sides, 
but if it is of interest and useful, 
it will have served its purpose. 


bring 


Contents of Series. This series of 
will the following 

the purpose and 
portance of sizing; a description of 
the materials to be cotton 
and the sizing materials 
gums, 


articles cover 


subjects: im- 
sized, 
rayon; 
lubricants 


(starches, glues, 


and softeners, preservatives, de- 
liquescents, water, and other chem- 
icals); testing and analysis of ma- 
terials; the sizing process (the size 
mix, equipment, controls, and the 
operation itself); slashing hints: 
and the sized material (properties 
of a warp, 
analysis, weaving defects and thei 
remedies). 

In order 
any description of sizing or sizing 
must keep 
in our minds just what 
the purpose of sizing is. Thus we 


well-sized testing and 


to get the most out of 


materials, we always 


foremost 


have a yardstick by which we can 
judge the qualifications of any ma- 
terial or process 

The primary 


purpose of warp 
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of “Warn Sizing” 


Dr. Seydel 


sizing is to produce weavability in 
the warp. No matter what other 
properties slashing may give to the 
yarns, as feel (hand), stiffness, ten- 
sile strength, or weight, if these are 
done at the expense of weavabil- 
ity, the sizing has not served its 
purpose. 

Certain of these qualities con- 
tribute to the weavability of the 
warp, but if they are carried too 
far, they may decrease it, rather 
than improve it. 

As yet, there has been no suc- 
cessful attempt to judge how a 
warp will 
one of the properties of the yarn. 


weave by testing any 


Certain work being carried out, 
notably by the Textile Research 
Institute among others, promises 
to be able to give some indications 
of how the warp will behave in a 
weave room by correlating a num- 
ber of different properties of the 
yarn which may be tested in the 
laboratory. Yet even this work, 
with its complicated relationships 
of many properties, will not al- 
ways give an accurate picture of 
weave room performance. 

More recently, several types of 
tests, depending principally on 
testing the abrasion resistance of 
the sized yarns, have laid claim to 
being able to give indications of 
weavability, and some _ have 
claimed nearly quantitative re- 
sults. Work has been reported 
from several mill groups, and from 
the Southern Research Institute, as 
well as in textile institute labora- 
tories in both Belgium and France. 
There have been no reports of con- 
firmation of any of these methods 
outside of the originator’s labora- 
tories, each investigator seeming to 
prefer to work out new methods of 
his own. It would certainly be of 
service to the science of slashing 
if some organization with a co- 
operative weave room would com- 
pare these methods. 

Although the fact that slashing 
comes at the stage it does in tex- 
tile processing should make it ob- 
vious that it is not intended to pro- 
duce an effect the finished 
cloth (except for certain types of 


on 


The primary purpose of warp sizing is to produce weavability in vrarp. 
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Cross section of sized yarns, re- 
vealing normal penetration of size 
film. Starch film has been stained 
with iodine to show dark. More 
penetration than shown would 
give a stiff, inflexible, rod-like 
yarn. Magnification about 210 X. 


“loom finished”’ goods), sometimes 
the way a cloth is marketed will 
require that the superintendent 
pay more attention to the feel and 
the tensile strength, than if the 
mill did its own finishing. 


If in doing this he does not also 
keep the primary purpose of slash- 
ing in mind, he may find that he is 
losing more in his weave room 
through loss of production than he 
is gaining by having paid atten- 
tion to the more obvious surface 
characteristics of the goods. 


Within certain limits, the char- 
acteristics of the warp may be var- 
ied without materially detracting 
from its weavability. As long as 
these limits are not overstepped 
the superintendent may adjust his 
size to fulfill its secondary pur- 
poses—that is, producing a certain 
hand, addition of weight, increase 
of tensile strength, or wetting abil- 
ity. He must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that his real rea- 
son for sizing is to keep up produc- 
tion in weaving. 


The “Ideal” Size. The ideal size 
should leave the desired weight on 
the cloth, give it the proper hand, 
and at the same time eliminate 
warp breaks during weaving. De- 
fects in the warp such as knots, 
slubs, weak spots, 
etc., which come in the normal 
variation of textile production, 
must be covered up as far as pos- 
sible by the size film which gives 


crossed ends, 
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tings 


The increase in tensile strength and change of elasticity of the yarns, 
resulting from sizing, may be checked with the Scott tester. 


increased strength, fiber lay, and 
resistance to abrasion. 

In order for a size to approach 
the ideal, it should have the fol- 
lowing qualities: 

Strength. The tensile strength 
of the yarn must be increased by 
the cementing action of the size 
film, as well as by the addition of 
the strength of the film itself. 


Penetration. Penetration of the 
size into the yarn must be properly 
controlled. Penetration should not 
be too complete, otherwise the yarn 
will become more like a stiff rod, 
losing the flexibility which is 
necessary for good weaving (see 
accompanying illustration). 

This is better understood by 
comparison with the pneumatic 
tires of an automobile, which with- 
stand wear and shock much better 
because of their much greater abil- 


ity to yield when struck. A solid 


tire, and likewise a solidly sized 
yarn, does not have this cushioning 
effect to offset the action of blows 
and abrasion. At the same time, 
there must be sufficient penetra- 
tion to anchor the size film firm- 
ly to the yarn, or shedding may re- 
sult. 


Elasticity. The size must be suf- 
ficiently elastic to allow the warp 
to stretch and return to practically 
its original length, otherwise the 
beat of the reed in pushing the 
filling pick into the fell of the 
cloth will break the warp ends. 
Elongation should not be reduced 
more than 20-25 per cent by the 
sizing process. 


Flexibility. The property of flex- 
ibility is particularly important in 
weaving. The sized yarns must be 
able to take all the bending given 
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FLEX POINT -F 
LUBE POINT -L 


While weaving, the yarn must be flexible and lubricated to withstand 
the operation of the loom; these qualities must be imparted to ihe 
yarn by the warp size. This simplified sketch of the passage of the 
yarn through the loom indicates points where yarn if flexible and 
lubricated can improve weaving production. 


The size film must hold filament fibers strongly to the yarn to pre- 
vent their stripping back and gathering along the yarn as fuzz-balls. 


at the rate of operation of the 
modern high-speed looms, without 
damage to the size film. Breakage 
of the size film will cause increased 
friction, as well as_ shedding 
Often the lack of flexibility of 


starch sizes is a result of over-dry- 
ing, or baking on the slasher cyl- 
inders. 


Adhesion. Lack of adhesion in 
the size will not only allow the 


Strips in mildew tests, which were innoculated with garden soil and 
incubated for 14 days: Left, untreated: center, treated with cupram- 
monium oxide; right, treated with sodium pentachlorophenate. 


Agricultural Research 


ae 


gt 


U.S.D.A 


Service, 


aber. 


ei aa eins IIR. Be 


size film to scale off the yarn, but 
adhesion is necessary to lay the 
fiber ends along the yarn and hold 
them there (see illustration). 


Lubrication, The size should 
either by its own action or by mod- 
ification or blending with the na- 
tural cotton waxes, furnish a lu- 
bricating effect so that the fibers 
will slide more easily by the sur- 
faces of the reed, drop wires, and 
heddles, and each other, decreasing 
not only tendency to yarn break- 
age, but also the wear on the loom 
parts. 

Hygroscopicity. Ingredients in 
the size which attract moisture 
will allow the running of the 
weave room at lower humidities 
which will be more comfortable to 
the weavers and easier on the ma- 
chinery. Care must be taken not to 
have the yarns too hygroscopic, or 
soft warps may result, with their 
attendant difficulties. 


Film-Forming. The size should 
form a smooth continuous film, 
thick enough to hold the fibers to- 
gether. Discontinuity of the film 
would nullify most of its advan- 
tages. Filament fibers must be 
held to the yarn proper to prevent 
their stripping back and gathering 
along the yarn as fuzz-balls. 


Fluidity. The size mix must be 
sufficiently fluid to obtain the de- 
sired amount of penetration. It is 
actually the fluidity of the size 
mixture which controls the pene- 
tration to a great extent, since at 
the temperatures prevalent in the 
size box, water solutions will wet 
cotton or rayon almost instantane- 
ously. Because of this, the only 
hindrance to complete penetration 
of the yarn is the viscosity of the 
size. All things else being con- 
stant, the more fluid the size mix, 
the more penetration will be ob- 
tained. 

Of course, we must remember 
that too much fluidity will give ex- 
cessive penetration, and the size 
will not form the protective film 
on the outside of the yarn. The size 
mix should have enough viscosity 
(the reverse of fluidity); that is, 
its paste should be thick enough 
to form the film, and at the same 
time lay the fibers of the yarn, 
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which a very fluid size will not do. 
j 
Transparency. The size film 
should be transparent, particular- 
ly in cases where the size is not re- 
moved before finishing. Dyed 
warps will be much brighter after 
sizing if the size film is completely 
transparent. 


Mold Resistance. Enough pre- 
servative and antiseptic should be 
in the size mix, not only to prevent 
mildewing of the size itself, but 
also to hinder the growth of mold 
on the cloth under ordinary han- 
dling and storage conditions. How- 
ever, the addition of sufficient 
antiseptic to prevent entirely 
the mildewing of the cloth under 
all conditions of storage at high 
humidities would be much too ex- 
pensive to be practical. 


Ease of Desizing. The size mix 
should not contain any ingredients 
which will increase the difficulty 
of removing the size by the nor- 
mal desizing processes, which may 
use enzymes, chloramines, acids, 
persulfates, or other materials, 


Lack of Stickiness. A sticky size 
will adhere to the slasher cylin- 
ders, and in pulling away the film 
will be broken or distorted. The 
fiber ends will be pulled away 
from the yarn, the yarn becomes 
rough, and the slasher cylinder it- 
self becomes dirty. Any tendencies 
toward stickiness of the dried yarn 
will naturally increase the diffi- 
culty of weaving. 

Yarns which break during weav- 
ing should drop back out of the 
shed immediately on breaking, so 
that the stop motion will work 
properly. When they do not, it may 
be due to the film surface being 
sticky, or to inadequate laying of 
the fibers. 

Also, the material and short 
fibers which shed during weaving 
should not be sticky, as this will 
gum up the loom parts, causing 
weaving difficulties. 


Uniformity. Most of the troubles 
in any textile process come from 
lack of uniformity. Obviously, the 
weave room will run much better 
if it is not continually necessary to 
allow for variations in the sized 
warp. 
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When yarns stick to the cylinders and pull away, the yarn becomes 
rough and gives trouble in weaving. Solid line shows normal direction 
of yarn; broken lines show sticking and pulling away from large 


cylinder. 


A broken end should pop out of the shed and not tangle with neigh- 
boring yarns as shown in left sketch. If it sticks to or wraps around 
another end, as shown in right sketch, the drop wire will not fall and 
loom will go on weaving a defect into the cloth. 


= es oor 7 


EBay 


Too much foam in the size box will prevent penetration of size and 


the proper amount of pickup. 


Loom settings and humidity con- 
trols may be adjusted to their 
points of maximum efficiency for 
the mill conditions when allow- 
ances do not have to be made for 
irregularities. Nothing can be more 
irritating to a superintendent than 
not knowing what to expect of his 
materials. 


General. Sizing materials should 
have no odor, or at the most a 
slightly pleasant odor. Nor should 
they have any tendency to develop 
odor on storage, either as size or 
on the cloth. 

The size mix should not foam 
in use, for the foam will prevent 


penetration of the size, and the 
yarns cannot pick up enough size 
if they are merely going through a 
head of foam which is mostly air. 
The size mix should be stable to 
normal mill conditions—that is, it 
should not be appreciably affected 
by the hardness of the water, nor 
should it be changed by dyes or 
bleaching agents that may be left 
on the yarns when slashing dyed 
or bleached yarns. 

The size film must be able to 
stand some excessive heating, as it 
will be exposed to this from time 
to time when the slasher is stopped 
for doffing, or slowed for cutting 
laps. (Continued next page) 
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How sized and unsized yarns break. Sized yarns (two on top) break square; the two unsized yarns (below) 
show an appreciable slippage of fibers which have merely become untwisted and are not broken. 


(Continued from page 103) 

The materials going into the size 
mix should be stable in storage 
before preparation, and the prepa- 
ration of the them- 
selves should be simple. 

The sizing ingredients must be 
compatible with other, so 
that addition of one ingredient will 
not decrease the favorable proper- 
ties of another, nor precipitate it 
from solution. While it is not neces- 
that the additives be dis- 
persible in plain water, they must 


size mixes 


each 


sary 


be thoroughly dispersible or emul- 
sifiable in the size mixes, whether 
they be based on starches, gums, 
First 
particularly 


gelatin, or polymers class 


emulsions are desir- 


able for filament sizing, where 
separation of oil drops or impuri- 
ties causes very obvious spots on 
the goods. 

They should generally produce 
a smooth film, free of harshness, 
though this quality of harshness 
may sometimes be desired for 
special effects with heavy goods. 
And, of course, the size must be 
Lack of 


size compound, sizing materials, or 


clean. cleanliness of a 


the size mix in the mill is an indi- 
cation of lack of care in prepara- 
tion, almost sign of 


and an sure 
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coming troubles from lack of uni- 
formity. 


Inexpensiveness. The desirabil- 
ity of this quality is obvious. How- 
ever, it is not always so obvious 
from which direction low expenses 
come. Good sizing materials may 
be obtained at reasonable 
and the highest priced sizes are not 
always the best. But there is a 
minimum level for high grade 
uniform materials, and an attempt 
to cut costs by buying inferior 
grades will result in increased ex- 


cost, 


penses in weave room operations. 


The 


“best” is 


“ideal” size is cheap. The 
the that gives the 
total expense of slashing 
costs and weaving costs. 


one 
lowest 


All these qualities must be care- 
fully balanced in a size for the 
specific purpose at hand. 

In its function of preparing the 
yarns for efficient 
the several 


more 
acts in 


warp 
weaving, size 


ways. 


Action of the Size. Probably its 
most important action in sizing of 
spun yarns is that of cementing the 


the 
venting fiber 
breaks, 


fibers of yarn together, pre- 


slippage. When a 


yarn this breakage is a 


combination of fiber breakage and 
slipping of the fibers by 
other. 

If one takes a spun yarn between 
his fingers and untwists it, he finds 
that it pulls apart easily. In this 
case the failure is due entirely to 
slippage. Within limits, the tighter 
the twist, the greater the strength 
of the yarn. Therefore, in order to 
utilize completely the strength of 
the fibers, we keep them from 
slipping by the binding action of 
the size, 

From this it might be inferred 
that complete penetration would 
be desirable, so that all the fibers 
might be bound together 
their whole lengths. This is, how- 
ever, not necessary. The fibers are 


each 


along 


not all either in the center or on 
the outside of the yarn, but due to 
the mechanism of twisting, 
of individual fibers 
side and outside. 
Sufficient cementing action may 


parts 


are both in- 


therefore be obtained by binding 
the outer fibers, and flexibility of 
the yarn will not be lost as is the 
case when penetration is complete 
and the yarn is solidly sized 

Of about equal 
especially in tight constructions, is 
the action of the size in “laying” 


importance, 
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the fiber ends. These protruding 
ends are bound against the yarn 
by the adhesive action of the size, 
so that the tendency for fiber en- 
between adjacent 
with 
ends, is 


tanglement 
yarns in close re- 
sultant breaking out of 
greatly diminished or eliminated. 
This laying of the fibers also pro- 
duces a more compact, smoother 
yarn, reducing to a great extent 
the friction between in the 
reed and against the heddles and 


weaves, 


yarns 


drop wires. 

To a certain extent with 
yarns, and very much so with fila- 
ments, the size film should hold 
protruding fibers to the 
so that they cannot be 
or stripped back along the 
yarn. When this occurs, if the 
peeling fiber does not break out of 
the yarn, it will gather in a fuzz- 
ball. These fuzz-balls will inter- 
fere with weaving, and often break 
out adjacent yarns. The yarns on 
which a fuzz-ball has grown may 
break when the ball is hit by the 
reed. And if the fuzz-ball does live 
through all of the weaving action, 
it ends up as a defect in the goods. 


spun 


yarn 


peeled 


Strength of Film. The strength 
of the film of size is also a factor in 
increasing the strength of the yarn. 
The strongest type of size film 
does not have the mechanical 
strength of the fibers of the yarns, 
so that this is not as important as 
its cementing action. Yet “every 
little bit helps.” 

The action of the film in 
giving the yarn a tough, smooth 
surface enables it to resist abra- 
sion much better than the soft 
yarn itself is able to do. 

In a properly compounded size 
the lubricants will also contribute 
greatly to the reduction of friction 
and resistance to abrasion. It has 
been said that the lighter oily 
lubricants in a size will come off 
to a certain extent on the heddles 
and reeds, giving not only smoother 
their 


size 


action, but also increasing 
rust and wear resistance. This 
sounds reasonable, but would be 
very difficult to prove in the small 
quantities in which the lubricant 


is effective. 


and Strain. 
en- 


Wearing Action 
These functions combine to 
able the warp to resist wear and 
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A shadowgraph showing laying of fibers in the sizing process. The 
30s, bottom rows, are unsized. Top rows (30s) seen here have been 
sized. Adhesion in size is necessary to lay the fibers. 


SIZE FILM 


DIED IIE 


The action of the size in laying the fiber ends is important in order 
to minimize the tendency for fiber entanglement between adjacent 


yarns. 


tear from the mechanical action 
of the loom during weaving. 
There are two kinds of forces 
which may cause yarn breakage: 
wearing action and strain, 

Wearing action comes 
pally from four sources: the rub- 
bing of the reed in beating-up; 
wear from the eyes of the heddles 
and of the drop wires as the yarns 
pass through, and as the harness 
moves up and down; the rubbing 
of the shuttle the warp; 
and particularly in heavy 
structions, the rubbing of the 
yarns against other as the 
shed is changed. The friction ef- 
fects of the whip roll and the lease 
rods are comparatively negligible. 
To overcome this wear, good fiber 
lay and a tough, smooth size film 


princi- 


across 
con- 


each 


are necessary. 

Strain comes from two sources: 
the normal, steady tension of the 
yarns in the loom, and the peri- 
odic greater strains caused by the 
beating of the reed against the fell 
of the cloth. The increase in 
tensile strength of the yarns by 
the size acts to overcome this, but 
we must be sure that the increase 
is not brought about by any great 


sacrifice in elongation or elasticity. 
Elasticity is necessary to enable 
the yarn to withstand the strain of 
beating-up. 

With the increase in _ speed 
available in the modern high-speed 
looms, the importance of good uni- 
form sizing is growing by leaps 
and bounds. No mill can afford to 
have the value of its modern looms 
counteracted by an increase in end 
breakage. 

Sizing. Percy 
textile expert, 
“sizing 1s 


Importance of 
Bean, the English 
said forty years ago that 
the most preparatory 
process to which cotton yarns are 


important 


subjected previous to their being 
woven into cloth.”’ This statement 
has been heavily underlined by the 
development of the modern looms 
and is of course as applicable to 
rayon as it is to cotton 

There is a few 
mills just to get the size on the 
other, and ex- 


tendency in a 
yarn, somehow or 
pect the miracle of perfect weav- 
ing to be worked. With luck and 
easy weaves, they can get away 
with it. But when it is considered 
how many looms are served by 
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Several hundred looms are served by each slasher. 


one slasher, and that several 
hundred yards of a warp may be 
spoiled by a few minutes’ care- 
with consequent loss of 
production and days of troubles 
in the weave room, it is obvious 
that the slashing process must be 
under competent leadership. 
Steam leaks, for instance, or 
careless washing down of squeeze 
rolls may so dilute the size as to 
fill part of the weave room with 
soft warps. In addition to the 
measurable production loss, there 
is an immeasurable in em- 
ployee morale through the addi- 


lessness, 


loss 


Keep Those Pressure Relief Devices 


BY HENRY A. JOHNSON* 
Safety Engineer 
Celanese Corp. of America 


SAFETY valves, relief valves, or 

rupture discs are designed 
for the purpose of excess pressure 
on some vessel or system. Their 
effectiveness is in direct propor- 
tion to their efficiency in operat- 
ing at proper pressures. 

A corroded valve, an improperly 
set valve, an inoperative valve 
for any cause or reason is worse 
than no valve at all in that there 
will be a false sense of security 
based on the protection that the 
mechanism is supposed to give. 


*From January, 1956, issue of ‘‘Safety 
News Letter’’ published by the Textile Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 
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tional work and decrease of output 
that is suffered by the weaver who 
must handle bad warps. 

This important link in the chain 
of textile processing must be kept 
strong with capable employees. 
The reward will be great, as the 
manpower per yard in the slash- 
er room is comparatively small. 


Type of Size. Size mixes may be 
either “pure” sizes or weighting 
sizes. The purpose of pure sizing is 
simply to give the yarn maximum 
weavability. Weighting sizes are 
used when it is desired to add to 


All relief or pop valves should 
be tested regularly in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations and the type of serv- 
ice in which they are operating. 

A safety valve may stick open 
because of small pieces of scale 
or impurities, but it may be cleared 
by operating the valve manually 
several times to clear the ob- 
struction. A leak in a safety valve 
should never be stopped by tight- 
ening the valve spring. 

A frangible rupture disc will 
not clog as easily as a safety valve, 
but it is possible for such discs 
to become coated with foreign ma- 
terial to the point where the rup- 
turing pressure of the disc is af- 


the yarn weight that will remain 
in the finished goods. The latter 
types have been used more in the 
past in this country than at present, 
and have been more common in 
Europe than in America. Weight- 
ing sizes may add from 20 to 200 
per cent of the weight of the yarn 
through the use of inorganic ma- 
terials such as china clay. 

Within the pure sizes we have 
“light” and “heavy” mixes for 
various purposes, depending on 
the difficulty of construction 
Sometimes a small percentage of 
size is put on for weight, where 
the yarn or cloth is sold before re- 
moval of size, but there is a 
growing tendency to specify lim- 
its to the allowable weights that 
can be put on the cloths. For in- 
stance, the accompanying table 
shows the limits given by ASTM 
specification D 334-40. 


Maximum Allowable Size, Natural 
Oils and Waxes* in Cloth for Rubber 
and Pyroxylin Coating 
Sheetings 10.75 per cent | 
Drills 12.0 per cent 
Sateens 12.0 per cent 
Broken Twills 12.0 per cent 

*The amount of natural oils, waxes, 
mineral matter, and other natural in- 
gredients removable on desizing is 
assumed to be 4.25 per cent. 


(To be continued next issue) 


in Good Order 


fected. The condition of these discs 
should be checked regularly and 
where there is the possibility of an 
accumulation forming on the disc 
which will change the rupture 
qualities, a cleaning and mainte- 
nance schedule should be set up 
and adhered to. 

These relief devices are designed 
and installed as a protective meas- 
ure to handle and control pres- 
sures. Unless they are inspected 
and maintained in good working 
order, they are of no value as a 
dependable device. 

Don’t experience a serious ex- 
plosion because the safety equip- 
ment that is provided failed to re- 
lieve the pressure. 
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Textile Market Can Be 75% Greater 
by 1965, ACMI Told 


TEXTILE mill executives who 

journeyed to Hollywood, Fla., 
last month to attend the seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
were told that 

(1) By 1965 a 75% increase in 
the domestic market for textile 
products is possible if this industry 
takes full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities inherent in our dynamic 
and growing economy; 

(2) Unless there is relief from 
“the unbearable competition of 
low-wage foreign nations,’ most 
of them would “live to see the 
transfer of the American textile 
industry to Japan;” 

(3) United States participation 
in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation (OTC) would transfer 
U. S. Government control of trade 
policy “to an organization subject 
to the control of foreign govern- 
ments;” 

(4) With an adequate program— 
adequate in price and research and 
promotion all combined—the total 
market for American cotton can be 
within four or five years up to 
16 million bales and headed on up 
toward 18 and 20 million or more. 

Before adjournment of the three- 
day meeting to which nearly 1,000 
persons — including textile ex- 
ecutives, their wives, associate 
members, and guests — went, the 
mill men 

(1) Pledged to continue a deter- 
mined fight for cotton textiles im- 
port controls so that the hundreds 
of thousands of employees of A- 
merican mills will not lose their 
jobs; 

(2) Went on record as_ being 
“unalterably opposed to U. S. 
membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation;”’ 

(3) Heard details of a finance 
plan which would allow the raw 
cotton industry to double its pro- 
gram of research and promotion 
to boost consumption of its prod- 
ucts. 


On Import Controls. In his ad- 
dress at the opening session, In- 
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stitute president A. K. Winget, whc 
is chairman of the board of A- 
merican & Efird Mills, cited in- 
roads by Japanese textiles into 
the American domestic market and 
the repeated fruitless efforts to 
gain government recognition of the 
acute danger to “one of our great- 
est industries, an industry which 
the Army Quartermaster General 
once said was second only to steel 
in defense of the country.” 

Then he asked, “Must there be 
closed mills and bread lines before 
the Administration in Washington 
concedes the possibility of irre- 
parable damage to the industry?” 

He pointed out the issue had 
been coming to a head for several 
years and “today we are standing 
in the midst of the most critical 
period in the modern-day life of 
the textile industry, face to face 
with the life or death question of 
whether our Government  wiil 
stand idly by and permit this low- 
wage competition to _ seriousiy 
cripple” this industry. 

“This critical period,’ he de- 
clared, “is one that was man-made 
for our industry, tailored by our 
Government, and it is one we are 
powerless to do anything about ex- 
cept through government action.” 

Pledging to continue a deter- 
mined fight for cotton textiles im- 
port controls, Institute executive 
vice-president Robert C. Jackson at 
the closing session declared: “It 
would be an understatement to 
say that Government policy-mak- 
ers, especially those in the State 
Department, are firmly opposed to 
the textile industry’s position in 
regard to the need for import lim- 
itations. Their point of view, with 
arguments they use to support 
these views, is constantly being 
given expression through public 
statements by government officials 
and in letters to members of our 
industry who write in on this sub- 
ject.” 

It is disturbing that some of 
these Government officials in 
many instances use out-dated fig- 
ures and half-truths in refusing to 


grant relief that 
would save the 
industry from 
continued  un- 
fair competition 
by foreign low-wage countries, Mr. 
Jackson said. 


F. E. (Ebe) Grier 
VBW ACMI HEAD 


New Public Relations Set-Up. 
Stressing the need for an improved 
public awareness of the value of 
the textile industry, Mr. Winget 
announced that beginning with the 
first of May the ACMI staff shall 
assume the major responsibility 
for the industry’s public relations 
program, adding personnel and fa- 
cilities which may be needed to 
carry out a comprehensive pro- 
gram. “We believe this new ad- 
ministrative set-up will make for 
a more compact organization, with 
greater dividends for each dollar 
spent,” he said. 

Mr. Winget paid tribute to the 
public relations firm of Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy for its fine serv- 
ice to the industry for the past ten 
years and told Institute members 
that the organization will continue 
to be available for assistance dur- 
ing the period of transition, as well 
as for aid in conducting such spe- 
cial projects as may be referred to 
them. 


Cotton Consumption Potential 
75% Greater than 1955 Consump- 
tion. Based on the shifts in family 
income that will take place in an 
expanding economy, plus the pop 
ulation growth by 1965, the po- 
tential domestic market for cotton 
consumption in apparel and home 
furnishings can be 75% greater 
than the actual consumption in 
1955, Arno H. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and director of research of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., told 
those attending the Thursday af- 
ternoon session which was devoted 
to merchandising of textiles. 

“To attain this potential will re- 
quire modern marketing, promo- 
tion, merchandising, and advertis- 
ing since it means education of 
mass millions of our population to 
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step up their appreciation and use 
of cotton — at least up to the same 
levels of consumption of the better 
income groups prewar,” Mr. John- 
son said. 

Summarizing the session on 
merchandising, Frank H. Leslie of 
Leslie and Company, told the 
group that before attempting to 
change the buying concepts and 
habits of millions of people they 
must first change a few selling 
concepts of their own 

“For the past two decades,” he 
said, “we have concentrated our 
best efforts on manufacturing ef- 
ficiency. In this regard, we have 
done a superlative job. As mer- 
chants, however, we have been 
much less adequate than the com- 
pounders of tooth-pastes and soda- 
pop and deodorants I believe 
it is time we gave those ‘poof’ bot- 
tles a little competition by suggest- 
ing the hygienic as well as aesthetic 
advantages of clean 
change of underwear.” 

First of the textile industry sell- 
ing concepts which should be 
changed, in the opinion of Mr. Les- 
lie, is the usual “slide rule” or 
“simple arithmetic’ approach to 
problems. “In the somewhat irra- 
tional world of merchandising, two 
plus two does not always equal 
four,” he said. “It sometimes comes 
up seven or snake-eyes. And I do 
not use the gambling analogy to 
emphasize the risk involved 
but rather to indicate how remote 
from our habitual modes of think- 
ing it can be.” 

Second is the fact that the at- 
tempt to direct habits and motiva- 
tions is not primarily a matter of 
selling one fabric against another. 
nor one finish against another, nor 
even one fiber against another. In- 
stead, it is to make the consuming 
textile 
is “already 
vision-conscious, 


shirts or a 


conscious as it 
tele- 
and fresh-straw- 
berries - in - the - wintertime-con- 


public as 
car-conscious, 


Sclous. 

“It might seem that the simple 
the direct 
proach of a cooperative industry 
effort,” Mr. Leslie said, “since the 
accruing benefits would be indus- 
try wide. In the textile industry, 
however, which has so fruitfully 
fostered the individuality of genius 

- or, perhaps, the genius of indi- 
viduality — the simple is frequent- 
ly the eccentric. Complete indus- 


answer would be ap- 
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try cooperation, founded on a u- 
nanimous acceptance of a common 
interest, is, in a sense, a newly ar- 
rived Japanese import. Granting 
its impracticability in promotional 
efforts, we could hope for a new 
emphasis or direction in textile 
advertising whose combined ef- 
fect might achieve the same re- 
sults. 

“Let us recognize who our real 
competitors are and give them the 
kind of competition they give us. 
It will be a lot easier to divide the 
cake among ourselves after we 
have baked it.” 


Expanding Cotton's Markets. 
This was the subject of a panel 
presentation on Friday morning by 
four representatives of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council — William Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president; 
M. K. Horne, chief economist; Ed 
Lipscomb, director of sales promo- 
tion; and Clifton Kirkpatrick, di- 
rector of field services. 

There is no way to build a fu- 
ture for American cotton upon 
price alone, Mr. Horne told the 
group. In the fiber market three 
great competitive weapons are at 
work — the price, the investment 
in research, and the investment in 
promotion. Cotton is line 
in all three, he said. 

Budget-wise, the need for sales 
promoticn is large in such markets 
as men’s wear, work clothes, chil- 
dren’s wear, domestics, and rugs, 
Mr. Lipsomb declared. The indus- 
benefit, he stressed, 
increases in 

directly to 


out of 


try would 
through substantial 
advertising 
consumers. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick presented de- 
tails of a finance plan which would 
allow the raw cotton industry to 
double its program of research and 
promotion. The plan, which was 
approved at the annual 
the Council in Biloxi, 
pay- 


addressed 


recent 
meeting of 
Miss.., 
ments now being made by the pro- 
mer- 
and 


calls for increases in 


ducer - ginner, warehouse, 
chant, cottonseed 
spinner groups. It 
the organization’s income from ap- 
proximately $1.6 million annually 
to more than $3 million. 

Effective August 1, 1957, spin- 
ners’ payments to the Council will 
be increased from 5 to 10 cents per 
bale of cotton consumed. 

On OTC. Ranking Republican in 


crusher, 


would increase 


Senate and chairman of the 
Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, Senator Styles Bridges, 
told Institute members on Sat- 
urday morning that he could 
not share the views of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on the bill 
now before Congress which would 
provide for U. S. participation in 
OTC and that he would oppose it 
in the Senate. 

He pointed out that as a partici- 
pating member of GATT, the U. S. 
would have only one vote out of 
35 “in any dispute arising over, 
for example, the revision of tariff 
levels — and not even that if we 
happened to be a party to the dis- 
pute.” 

Senator Bridges voiced also his 
support of a bill introduced by, 
Senator James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss.) which he said seeks to have 
the government maintain a fair 
share of the world market for U.S. 
cotton and to limit the importation 
of cotton goods into this country 
by establishment of quotas 

He warned against the Customs 
Simplification Act bill in which he 
said there “exists the threat of 
tariff reduction through indirec- 
tion” and which could “result in 
our present congressional safe- 
guards being circumvented.” He 
predicted that if Senate floor ac- 
tion occurred on this bill before 
adjournment, it would be modified 


the 


Officers Elected. At the final 
general session on Saturday morn- 
ing, F. E. (Ebe) Grier of Green- 
wood, S. C., was elevated from 
first vice-president to president of 
ACMI, succeeding Mr. Winget. Mr. 
Grier is president and treasurer o1 
The Abney Mills, president and 
treasurer of Toxaway Corp., and 
chairman of the board of Erwin 
Mills. 

Elected first vice-president was 
L. G. Hardman, Jr., of Commerce, 
Ga., who is president, treasurer, 
and chairman of the board of Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Inc. 

H. M. Jones of Laurinburg, N. C., 
was elected second vice-president 
of the Institute. Mr. Jones is presi- 
dent and treasurer of Waverly 
Mills, Inc., and vice-president and 
treasurer of Scotland Mills, Inc. 

R. C. Jackson and F. S. Love 
were re-elected vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer 


executive 
respectively. 
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This Mill Increased Profits by Sharing Profits 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 
THE STORY of the American Vel- 

vet Company, of Stonington, 
Conn., is an important one on an 
international level, for it tells how 
a bitter management-employee re- 
lationship, existing in the mill for 
years, almost destroyed a com- 
pany and a community. This oc- 
curred when a 16-month strike re- 
sulted after loom loads were in- 
creased from two to four per 
weaver in 1938. 

It tells how the same employees 
became enthusiastic partners in 
the velvet business through the 
hard work and planning of former 
company president Clarence 
Wimpfheimer; it tells how the es- 
sence of the program, a profit- 
sharing plan, put the mill on its 
feet; and then, because the philos- 
ophy involved sharing responsi- 
bility as well as profits with em- 
ployees, the objective of labor and 
management became the same: 
everyone in the mill became con- 
cerned with creating profits. 

The result has been an increase 
in profit levels over any previous- 
ly known in the history of the 
company. 


American Velvet Company's profit sharing plan has high- 
lighted employees’ stake in company profits. The results 
have been lower costs, higher quality standards, manufac- 
turing improvements, and a rare degree of employee- 


management cooperation. 


An outstanding characteristic 
of the partnership is the contribu- 
tion of employees to all phases of 
production, and fi- 
nancing planning: it is the 
ployee who demands and 
find solutions to low production, 
high costs, poor quality, and heavy 


managerial, 
em- 
helps 


inventories. 

Rather than attempting to de- 
scribe the history and results of 
American Velvet’s profit-sharing 
plan in all its ramifications during 
the past 15 years, this account is 
concerned with telling briefly 
how the system works and illus- 
trating with the accompanying 
photographs some of the manufac- 
turing expedients installed by em- 
ployees. It is important to proper 
evaluation of the latter to realize 
that the objective was greater 
company profits, rather than in- 
dividual reward. No prizes are 


awarded for useful suggestions, 


because the company feels that an 
idea is rarely originated or de 
veloped by one person alone 

The Plan. The profit- 
sharing plan provides that 18% oi 
profits, before are dis- 
tributed to employees at the end 


present 
taxes, 


of the year in cash as additional 
compensation; an additional 9% of 
profits before taxes is paid into a 
plan to provide for pensions. All 
employees (including foremen) 
who work at least 160 hours dur- 
ing the fiscal year are eligible to 
share in the fund, and division of 
money is made in proportion to 
total wages earned during the 
fiscal year (Dec. 1 to Nov. 30). 
From 1940 to 1954 more than $3 
million had been paid to employees 
through profit-sharing. The indi- 
vidual yearly share has varied be- 
tween 11 and 39% of annual em- 
ployee pay. (Continued next page) 


AT THE SHIFT CHANGE, all machines are kept running and, at employees’ suggestion, the old shift stays on 
the job until the new is ready to take over. Right: Quillers originated the idea of running up a bunch at the 
start-up of a set of filling, for fewer broken picks; a maintenance man worked out the drop wire-type stop motion. 
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TAG ON FILLING BOX (left) eliminates mixed lots experienced formerly when a loose slip of paper was used. 
This, plus a plan to convert this filling room to a self-service department, originated with employees. Arrows 
were painted on warps (right) when twisters became impatient with mistakes easily made when warp direction 
was indicated on the paper cover; employees are now trying out reed mounting in drawing-in department 


- 
a 


de Wiens 


NEAR-EMPTY QUILLS are run over guide A (left photo) and wound on end of crankshaft B because a weaver 
thought it would increase his production. Right: Hydraulic beam truck C was built by a fixer because he felt 
the job could be done better with it. The hoist D was provided at employees’ request. 


(Continued from page 109) 
One important distinction made 
by management on the plan is that 
it is not used as a substitute for 
wages, vacations, paid holidays, or 
other benefits. It is not used as an 


anti-union device; actually, in- 
stallation of the program 
“sold” to reluctant employees with 
the aid of union officials. 


Administration. In order to ac- 


was 


commodate the varied situations 
that arise through this active em- 
ployee participation in company 
affairs, several committees have 
been formed. Characteristic of the 
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GROUND WARP is split (left) because on fixer thought drop wires would work more efficiently. Right: Knife 
slide ‘shown in motion) is being improved at fixers’ request. Shape, material, and lubrication method are being 
varied to locate conditions for best job. 


THERE’S A SMOKING AREA (left) in each department. This one, in the weave room, contains quality chart A, 
cx B for hanging seconds so weavers can examine and discuss causes. A smoker, who recently sat in this area ioo 
log, was sent back to work by a weaver who objected. Quality charts are posted also in finishing department 


and dyehouse. In right photo a weaver studies weekly totals of seconds and their causes, 


about reducing them. 


activities of the commitees is in- 
formality and lack of set rules con- 
cerning the exact level at which 1 
must be aired. 


problem or idea 


Communications, because of the 
small size of the plant (about 500 
employed), is relatively simple 
and is carried out for the most part 
by word of mouth. 


The “Pops” Committee—This is 


a top advisory board, made up of 
all former union presidents, which 


makes its suggestions to both man- 
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agement and the union, Such fields 


as labor relations, finance, and 


production are covered by th 
group, which 
perience. This 
authority to make, change, or ad 
minister regulations or conditions. 


has long mill ex- 


committee has no 


Its recommendations usually carr} 
weight because of the respect and 


confidence earned by committe 


members. 


The Planning Board—This was 


formed to deal with new condi- 


will do something 


that result in 
work loads and pay rates, such as 
usually occur when a cloth 


is started up in the mill. The Board 


tions inequities in 


new 
three members of the 


consists of 


Pops Committee and three from 
management. 

It makes a personalized study of 
the problem in the mill and form 
an answer to it. The 
are reported to the Pops Commit 


and th. 


suggestion 


tee, and to 
union’s Shop Committee at a regu- 
Regular 


management 
lar meeting. labor-man- 
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agement procedures follow in the 
event that any changes are made. 


The Shop Committee—This is 
the official union bargaining agent. 
It is formed by electing six union 
members from the floor at the 
union’s annual meeting and is 
joined by three union officers. It 
meets with management on the oc- 
casions of negotiating a contract o1 
resolving a grievance. No griev- 
ances have been arbitrated since 
inauguration of the plan; they are 
usually settled informally at lower 
levels. 


Supervisory Meetings — Thess 
are held to overcome the “lost 
soul” position of foremen where 
such close liaison between man- 
agement and union has tended to 


THE SPARE TRAILER is kept at the loading platform because a 
shipping clerk thought it would be better to load throughout the day 
rather than rush during the 3 to 5 o’clock period formerly allowed 
with the single vehicle. This cuts mistakes and overtime payments. 


bypass this group in ironing out 
many problems. Through 


this 


form of communication, foremen 


get a chance to participate in these 


It Pays to Know How the Amended Federal Wage-Hour 


ON MARCH 1, 1956, the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was increased to 
$1.00 an hour. This new minimum, 
set by the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1955, takes the 
place of the previous 75-cent rate. 
In the textile-mill products man- 
ufacturing industry as a whole, 
nearly 85 per cent of the produc- 
tion operatives were already earn- 
ing at least $1.00 an hour, accord- 
ing to an official wage survey. But 
the principal divisions of this in- 
dustry varied greatly in the per- 
centage of production operatives 
below $1.00. 

For instance, about 2 
of the operatives in the 
and worsted division, and those en- 
gaged in dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles (except knit goods) were earn- 
ing less than $1.00 an hour. Thus 
the wages of about 98 per cent of 
such were not direct- 
ly affected by the raising of the 
wage to $1.00. On the 
in textiles, yarn, and 


per cent 


woolen 


operatives 


minimum 
other hand, 
broad-woven goods mills, and in 
miscellaneous textiles, about 12 
per cent of the production oper- 
atives were earning less than $1.00 
an hou 

While their 


considering pay 
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practices in the light of the new 
minimum, many manufacturers in 
the textile industry might find it 
profitable to review the other pro- 
visions of the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law as well, for it has been estab- 
lished that most violations are un- 
intentional, arising from failure to 
understand fully the statutory re- 
quirements. 

The basic provisions of the law 
require: 

(1) A minimum wage of $1.00 an 
hour, beginning March 1, 1956; 

(2) Overtime pay of at least time 
and one-half the employee's reg- 
ular rate for all hours worked over 
40 a week; 

(3) A minimum age of 16 years 
for most jobs, and 14 for a few 
jobs. In addition, there is an 18- 
year age minimum for work in oc- 
cupations designated hazardous by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Except for the new 
wage, the application of the law 
to textile employees remains the 
same enactment of the 
1955 amendments. 


minimum 


as before 


Who Is Covered? The Federal 
Wage-Hour Law continues to ap- 
ply to employees who are engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the 


production of goods for interstat< 
commerce, except those who are 
specifically exempt. In general, no 
problem with respect to coverage 
exists in the textile industry, since 
it manufactures products that are 
regularly shipped in_ interstate 
commerce. 

However, textile manufacturers 
should realize that the law’s pro- 
visions apply not only to oper- 
atives who make the textile goods, 
but to employees in occupations 
closely related and directly es- 
sential to the production of the 
goods for such interstate com- 
merce. Nor shculd the employer 
overlook office ship- 
ping operatives, janitors, porters, 
and other maintenance employees, 
and sales help since they, too, are 
covered by the law. 

Even though the employer does 
not ship textile goods in interstate 
commerce, either directly or in- 
directly, he may have some cov- 
ered employees. The law applies to 
employees who purchase, order 
materials from other states, or who 
unload, unpack, check or other- 
wise handle goods on receipt di- 
from outside the state, or 
records on such _inter- 
Also covered are 


employees, 


rectly 
maintain 
state activities. 
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matters. 


The Future. Employees and 
management realize now that busi- 
ness conditions do not warrant 
continued increases in pay; a 
mutual effort is actively under 
way to maintain the favorable 
profit picture. It may take the 
form of increased work loads, or 
mean occasionally reduced work 
weeks to work off inventory— 
whatever action is taken to meet 
any given situation, indications 
are that the relationship created 
by the profit-sharing program in 
Stonington will continue to exist 
and that such action will be 
mutually sanctioned by both man- 
agement and labor and most prob- 
ably will be suggested by the lat- 
ter. 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN STATISTICS 


| Net Profits | 
Fiscal Before Taxes 
Year| and Profit ~ 
Sharing Cash 
103,352.39* 
215,576.92 
258,898.41 
328,194.67 
291,888.25 
421,681.85 
563,685.44 
943,505.50 
594,393.94 
722,311.45 
,134,413.79 
,2 78,979.31 
,o72,050.12 
1 
8 


31,005.72 
53,894.23 
64,724.60 
82,048.67 
72,972.26 
105,420.46 
140,921.36 
188,701.10 
118,878.79 
144,462.29 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 |1 
1951 |1 
1952 |1 
1953 |1 
1954 


,189,513.83 


51,244.78 |170,248.96 


Profit-Sharing Totals 


| Pension 
Fund 


Profit Sharing 
Percentage of 
Wages Earned 


Cash Pensior Total 
Fund 


Total 


31,005.72 
53,894.23 
64,724.60 
82,048.67) 
72,972.26 
105,420.46 
140,921.36) 


94,350.55) 283,051.65 
59,439.39 178,318.18 
72,231.15 216,693.44 
| 226,882.76 | 113,441.38 340,324.14 
275,795.86 | 137,897.93 413,693.79 
274,410.02 | 137,205.01 411,615.03 
237,902.77 | 118,951.38)356,854.15 

85,124.47 /255 


373.43 


» 
“ 


*This first year of profits represents net profits after taxes 


Law Affects Textile Manufacturers 


employees who regularly travel 
across state lines in the perform- 
ance of their duties, or who in the 
course of their jobs, regularly 
make use of the instrumentalities 
of commerce such as the telephone, 
telegraph, and mails for interstate 
communication. 


“White - Collar’ Exemptions. 
Some firms in the textile indus- 
try should exercise more care in 
taking the minimum wage and 
overtime pay exemption the law 
provides for employees engaged in 
bona fide Executive, Administra- 
tive, Professional or Local Retail- 
ing capacities, or as Outside Sales- 
men as defined in regulations, Part 
541, issued by the Administrator 
of the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
Divisions. More than one- 
third of the overtime violations 
found in the industry last year 
were due to erroneously claiming 


tracts 


this exemption. 

Employers should avoid the all- 
too-common fault of assuming em- 
ployees are exempt because they 
have impressive job titles or are 
paid a good salary. For exemption 
to apply, the individual’s duties 
must meet a series of tests listed 
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in the regulations. Such employees 
as inspectors, examiners, working 
foremen, machine repairmen, pay- 
masters, and laboratory assistants 
usually do not meet the exemption 
tests. 

Among the basic requirements 
for exemption are the following: 

(1) An Executive employee's 
primary duty must be the man- 
agement of the enterprise, or of 
a recognized department or sub- 
division; (2) an Administrative 
employee must primarily perform 
office or nonmanual field work of 
substantial importance to the man- 
agement or operation of the busi- 
ness; (3) a Professional employee 
must primarily perform work re- 
quiring advanced knowledge in a 
field of science or learning, or per- 
form creative work in an artistic 
field. 

It is not necessary, however, that 
an employee spend every hour of 
his workweek in the _ specified 
duties. A 20 per cent tolerance is 
allowed. For the Executive, Ad- 
ministrative or Professional em- 
ployee, the tolerance is measured 
by the time which he himself 
spends in a workweek in nonex- 
empt activities. 

There are also salary tests for 


BY NEWELL BROWN 
Administrator 


exemption of executive, adminis- 
trative, and professional employ- 
ees. At the present time, in light 
of recent economic trends, changes 
in these salary requirements are 
being considered. Should they be 
revised, the Divisions will make a 
public announcement and the new 
tests will be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. In the meantime, for 
exemption purposes salary tests 
remain as they were. 

For the Executive exemption, the 
employee must be paid on a salary 
basis of at least $55 a week (or 
$238.33 a month). For both Ad- 
ministrative and Professional em- 
ployees, the test is $75 a week (or 
$325 a month) on a salary or fee 
basis. For employees who are paid 
on a salary basis of at least $100 
a week, there are shorter duties 
tests for exemption in each of these 
three categories of employment. 
These tests also are contained in 
the Administrator’s 
Part 541. 


regulations, 


Some Overtime Pay Problems. The 
Federal Wage-Hour Law does not 
require that an employee be paid each 
week, The employer may make his 
wage and salary payments at other 
regular intervals, such as every two 
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weeks, every half-month, or once a 
month. What the Act does require 
is that both minimum wage and over- 
time pay must be computed on the 
basis of hours worked in each work- 
week, standing alone. Thus the em- 
ployer cannot eliminate the obliga- 
tion to pay overtime by averaging 
the hours of work over two or more 
workweeks. 

Before overtime pay can be com- 
puted it is necessary to determine the 
employee’s regular rate, since the Act 
requires payment for overtime hours 
at not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate of pay. The 
“regular rate” is defined in the Act 
to include all remuneration for em- 
ployment, except certain payments 
such as premium payments for over- 
time work and work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays, discretionary 
bonuses, gifts, and payments in the 
nature of gifts on special occasions, 
contributions to welfare plans, and 
payments made pursuant to certain 
profit-sharing, welfare or thrift and 
savings plans. 

Of course, the regular rate may be 
more than the statutory minimum, 
but it cannot be less. Should an em- 
ployee’s regular rate fall below the 
statutory minimum, the employe! 
must make up the difference and 
compute overtime on the basis of at 
least $1.00 an hour. 

Assuming an employee receives 
no other compensation than that 
stated, here is how to figure the reg- 
ular rate and overtime compensa- 
tion in some typical situations: 

Employee paid an hourly rate — 
The regular rate of pay is the hour- 
ly rate. When the employee’s work- 
week is more than 40 hours, he is 
due one and one-half times his reg- 
ular rate for each hour over 40. 

Piece-rate Operatives — The reg- 
ular rate is obtained by dividing the 
total weekly earnings by the total 
number of hours worked in the same 
week. The employee is entitled to 
payment of one-half this regular rate 
for each hour over the 40th in addi- 
tion to the full piece-work earnings. 

Example: Ellen is paid a piece rate. 
In one week, she worked 44 hours 
and her earnings came to $66. Her 
regular rate for that week was $1.50. 
In addition to her regular rate, she 
got 75 cents (one-half of $1.50) for 
each hour over 40, or four times 75 
cents for her overtime hours. This 
$3.00 overtime premium brought her 
total earnings for the week to $69 

Another way to compensate piece- 
rate employees for overtime is to pay 
one and one-half times the piece 
rate for each piece produced during 
overtime hours. The piece rate must 
be the one actually paid during non- 
overtime hours and it must be e- 
nough to yield the minimum wage per 
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hour. However, this method of pay- 
ment may be used only if the em- 
ployer and employee agree to it in 
advance. 

Example: Jim is paid 10 cents for 
each piece. In a week during which 
he worked 46 hours, he earned $50 
for the first 40 hours at this rate. For 
his overtime hours, he was due piece 
and one-half or 15 cents for each 
piece produced. As he produced 60 
pieces during the overtime hours, he 
was paid $9.00 (60 times 15 cents) 
as overtime pay. Thus, he earned a 
total of $59 for the week. 


Salaried employees — The regular 
rate for an employee who is paid 
a salary for a specified number of 
hours a week is obtained by divid- 
ing the weekly salary by the hours. 

Example: George is paid a salary 
of $60 for a 40-hour workweek. His 
regular rate of pay is $1.50 ($60 di- 
vided by 40 hours). In weeks he 
works overtime, he is owed $2.25 (one 
and one-half times $1.50) for each 
hour over the 40th. 

If a salary is paid as straight-time 
pay for whatever number of hours 
are worked in a workweek, the reg- 
ular rate is obtained by dividing the 
salary by the hours worked each 
week. 

Example: Joe, whose hours vary 
from week to week, has an under- 
standing with his employer that he 
will be paid $60 a week. Therefore, 
his regular rate will vary when he 
works overtime. When he works 50 
hours, his regular rate is $1.20 an 
hour ($60 divided by 50 hours). He 
is due one-half the regular rate, or 
60 cents, for each of the 10 overtime 
hours plus his salary, or $66 for the 
week. If he works 60 hours, his reg- 
ular rate would be $1.00 an hour and 
he would be due one-half that, or 
50 cents times the 20 overtime hours 
plus his salary, or $70 for the week. 

If a salary is paid on other than 
a weekly basis, the weekly pay must 
ordinarily be determined in order to 
compute the regular rate and over- 
time pay. For instance, if the salary 
is paid for a half-month, you multi- 
ply by 24 and divide the product by 
52 to get the weekly equivalent. A 
monthly salary should be multiplied 
by 12 and the product divided by 52. 


Production Bonuses. The mill that 
pays employees production bonuses 
should guard against the fairly fre- 
quent mistake of failing to take the 
bonus payment into account when 
computing overtime pay. If employ- 
ees are told to expect additional pay- 
ments upon attaining certain achieve- 
ments, such payments must ordinarily 
be included in the regular rate for 
overtime pay purposes. 

Typical of these kinds of payments 
are individual or group production 
bonuses, payments for quality and 
accuracy of work, attendance bon- 
uses and bonuses contingent on the 
worker’s continuing on the job un- 


til the time when the 
made. 


payment 's 


Hours Worked. Many firms would 
better their compliance record if they 
remembered that employees must be 
paid for all hours worked. They 
should count as hours worked all 
time the employee is working on his 
job and all time he is required to be 
at his place of work or on duty, Thus, 
when machines break down, the em- 
ployee is owed compensation for his 
working time if he must stand by 
until the breakdown is repaired, or 
if he is assigned to other tasks, or if 
the time is too short or its length 
too indefinite for the operative to 
use the time effectively for himseif 

Sometimes, too, such employees as 
spinners, weavers, oilers, and sweep- 
ers begin working before the start of 
the workday. Time spent on the job 
by employees who come in early or 
stay late should be counted as hours 
worked. 


Child Labor. As previously stated, 
the Wage-Hour Law sets a minimum 
age of 16 for general employment and 
18 for work in jobs declared haz- 
ardous by the Secretary of Labor. 
Children of 14 and 15 years of age 
may be employed in a limited num- 
ber of jobs, such as office and sales 
work, outside of school hours. The 
law directly prohibits the employ- 
ment of boys and girls below the 
minimum ages in interstate com- 
merce and in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce — includ- 
ing any closely related occupation or 


process directly essential to such pro- 


duction. It also prohibits the ship- 
ment or delivery for shipment in in- 
terstate commerce by any producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer of any goods 
produced in establishments in or 2- 
bout which minors have been illegal- 
ly employed within 30 days prior to 
removal of the goods. 


Textile manufacturers should espe- 
cially note that among the jobs which 
have been declared hazardous art 
the occupations of motor-vehicle 
driver or helper, elevator operator, 
and jobs involving riding on freight 
elevators, unless the elevator is op- 
erated by an assigned operator. 


Failure to comply with the child- 
labor provisions can result in penal- 
ties. Employers can protect them- 
selves against unintentional violation 
of the child-labor provisions by re- 
quiring, and keeping on file, a cer- 
tificate of age for each young em- 
ployee. Age or employment certifi- 
cates issued under state child-labor 
laws are accepted as proof of age in 
all states except Idaho, Mississippi, 
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South Carolina, and Texas, where 
Federal certificates are issued. 


What Records Must Be Kept? Un- 
der the Federal Wage-Hour Law, em- 
ployers are required to keep records 
on wages, hours, and certain other 
specified items that most employers 
keep for their own information. No 
special form or order for the records 
is necessary. 

The records that are to be main- 
tained for exempt employees differ 
from those required for nonexempt 
employees. 

Payroll records and certain other 
data must be kept for at least three 
years from date of entry. Supple- 
mentary records, such as time sheets 
and time cards, need be kept only 
two ‘years. Employers may keep 
microfilm copies of their records, pro- 
vided facilities are made available 
to inspect the film and the employer 
is prepared to make any transcrip- 
tion of the information contained on 
the film, if requested by the Divi- 
sions. 

Complete information of what data 
should be recorded is available in 
the Division’s record-keeping regu- 
lations, Part 516. 


Poster Must Be Displayed. Firms 
that have covered employees are re- 
quired to display a poster where em- 
ployees can readily see it. This poster, 
which briefly outlines the law’s pro- 
visions, may be obtained free from 
the Divisions’ nearest office. 


It Pays To Know The Law. It is 
a sound dollars-and-cents proposition 
for every employer to be sure that 
he is complying with the Act. Most 
of those employers who have had to 
make unexpected payments of back 
wages to their employees have found 
themselves in this situation because 
they were not fully informed about 
the statutory requirements. 


The Federal Wage and Hour Law 
provides three methods of recovering 
back pay due. (1) Employees may 
bring suit to recover back pay and 
liquidated damages equal in amount 
to the wages withheld, plus attorneys’ 
fees and court costs. (2) On the writ- 
ten request of employees, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may bring suit a- 
gainst employers to recover back 
wages. However, employees who con- 
sent to suit by the Secretary on their 
behalf cannot recover statutory liqui- 
dated damages, (3) The Divisions’ Ad- 
ministrator may supervise the pay- 
ment of back wages for employees, 
under certain circumstances. The em- 
ployee may not bring suit if he a- 
greed to let the Administrator super- 
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vise the back-wage payments and 


has been paid in full. 


Where To Obtain Information. The 
simplest way to avoid inadvertent 
violations of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is to consult the U. S. Labor 
Department’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions on any 
doubts. Inquiries are answered by 


mail, telephone, or in person-to-per- 
son interviews, or at any regional 
or field office. These offices also 
supply the Divisions’ publications. 

Regional offices are located in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, San Francisco, and 
Nashville. There is at least one field 
office in almost every State 


Masterpiece in Silk Received By 
Smithsonian Institution 


SILK MASTERPIECE PRESERVED FOR POSTERITY. On hand for 
the presentation of the Wullschleger silk Jacquard to the archives of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Textile Wing were Arthur J. Wull- 
schleger, president of Wullschleger & Co.; John M. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of American Silk Council and vice-president of Gerli & Co., Inc.; 
Dr. Remington Kellogg, director of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Andrew Sokol, president of National Federation of Textiles and vice- 
president, J. P. Stevens & Co.; Grace L. Rogers, curator of textiles for 
the Institution; Wallace Sprague, managing editor, Parade Magazine; 
Arthur E. Wullschleger, chairman of the board of Wullschleger & Co., 
and donor of this silk masterpiece; Robert Frick, technician in charge 
of filament fabrics, J. P. Stevens & Co.; and Edward Ix, president, 


Frank Ix & Sons, Inc. 


NOW on display in the Textiles 

Wing of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C., is 
the Wullschleger silk Jacquard, 
“The Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

The precious silk weaving, the 
gift of Arthur E. Wullschieger, 
chairman of the board of Wull- 
schleger & Company, Inc., of New 
York, was prepared from the 
Durand steel engraving of the 
original Trumbull painting, which 
hangs in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
in Washington. 

In presenting this Jacquard to 
the Institution, Mr. Wullschleger 


said: “My purpose in undertaking 
this work was not for any financial 
gain or commercial advantage, but 
merely to show the world what 
could be accomplished in the art 
of silk manufacture. Also I was 
eager to show my sincere admira- 
tion for those leaders who were 
instrumental in the formation and 
the guidance of my adopted coun- 
try.” 

A special building in Lyons, 
France, housed the six Verdol 
weaving machines necessary for 
this project, the announcement in- 
dicated. At no time during the 
three working years was work 
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suspended. 

In addressing the group of silk 
manufacturing executives who 
were on hand for presentation of 
the Jacquard, Robert Frick, tech- 
nician in charge of filament fab- 
rics, J. P. Stevens & Co., explained 
the semi-mechanical way of weav- 
ing such intricate designs. “To get 
the fine effects (the 48 facial ex- 
pressions represented in this weav- 
ing) required many ends and picks 


in warp and filling, in fact 646 ends 
and 245 picks per inch.” 

Mr. Frick went on to say, “There 
were nearly 19,000 ends used in the 
warp. Therefore, to produce a 
picture of 15% inches long, 3712 
picks were required; and, with the 
borders on each side, a total of 
5872 picks had to be woven. Since 
six machines were used, a total of 
35,232 cards had to be cut. 35,232 
cards cut on an American fine in- 


dex machine tied together would 
give a total length of about 2% 
miles of cards. Never before or 
since were six fine index Jacquard 
machines used for one fabric.” 


Mr. Frick concluded that this 
was the happy “mingling of the 
spirit of enterprise, skilled artistry, 
and mechanical know-how tha* 
produced this fabric of lasting 
value.” 


Vacuum Stripper Modification Reduces Waste and 
Prevents Contamination of Reworkable Stock 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


APPROXIMATELY eight to nine 

pounds of good cotton were 
wasted per day (on three shifts) at 
Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High 
Point, N. C. This cotton was re- 
moved from the card pan and put 
into the pocket of the man strip- 
ping each of 86 cards in one card 
room. The waste was made up of 
the strip loosened from the cylin- 
der by the Abington stripper, as 


well as some good cotton removed 
by the operative, and amounted to 
approximately $750 worth of stock 
per year. 


Stripper Device. A nozzle or 
extra vacuum tube was installed 
on the Abington card stripper to 
eliminate the need for the stripper 
attendant to remove any waste at 
all from the pan, The added nozzle 
has proved beneficial in operation 
at this mill. 

Although the device is not new 


the present cost of cotton makes 
the waste saving and improvement 
in quality well worthwhile, ac- 
cording to mill officials. 


Mill-Made. The extra tube was 
made and installed by the mill 
shop personnel. The purpose of the 
tube is to remove the strip of cot- 
ton loosened from the cylinder by 
the stripper. The comb knocks this 
strip of neppy trash off too early 
for the regular stripper nozzle to 
pick it up. The extended small 


EXTRA VACUUM NOZZLE removes the strip of cotton loosened from the cylinder by the Abington vacuum 
stripper. This strip of waste is picked up by the doffer and is usually knocked off into the pan by the doffer comb. 
Partially assembled nozzle shown (right) with complete assembly already installed reveals simple construction 


a7 5 
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nozzle (see illustrations) picks up 
this waste before it falls into the 
good white cotton which is put 
back into reworkable waste. 
Before the nozzles were _ in- 
stalled, the card stripper operative 
removed the waste cotton (that fell 
into the card pan onto the good 
white cotton) by hand and put it 
into his apron. However, he usual- 
ly removed a considerable amount 
of good cotton along with the 
stripper waste, and this amounted 
to about eight or nine pounds per 
three-shift day. In addition to sav- 
ing the good cotton, quality was 
improved by removing all of the 
neppy stripper waste. The card 
stripper sometimes missed sepa- 
rating the stock, and the neppy 
waste got into reworkable waste. 


Installation. A hole is required in 
the regular Abington stripper noz- 
zle to accommodate the additional 
smaller nozzle. Two screw holes 
are also needed in the regular 
nozzle. 

A rubber gasket fits underneath 
the connection of the new nozzle to 
the regular vacuum nozzle. Two 
roundhead carriage bolts hold the 
new nozzle in place. The round 
heads are inside the tube to pre- 
sent a smooth surface for airflow 
and to prevent lint collection on 
sharp radii or rough surfaces, The 
holes and vacuum channel must be 
free from burrs to prevent chokes 
which may be caused by lint col- 
lection. 

The end of the new vacuum tube 
is made separately and consists of 


a short length of %” steel tube 
pinched to a %” slot about 5%” 
wide. The tube which accommo- 
dates the nozzle end is made of %” 
steel tube (conduit) with a nut 
welded onto the side to serve in 
fastening the nozzle with a set 
screw. The adjustable nozzle pro- 
vides the necessary movement to 
set the tube the correct distance 
for effective operation of the 
vacuum orifice. 


Cost. Approximate cost of the 
nozzles was $1.50 each, according 
to a spokesman for the mill. Mill 
shop personnel made these acces- 
sories and installed them in their 
spare time; therefore, labor 
charges for making the parts was 
minimized. 


How to Dye and Finish Dynel-Cellulosic Fiber Blends 


THE DYEING and finishing of 

blended fabrics composed of 
dynel and the cellulosic base fibers 
—acetate and rayon—has become 
an everyday occurrence in many 
dyeheuses. The wide acceptance of 
these fabrics by the consumer is 
not only a tribute to the ingenuity 
of the dyers finishers who 
regularly process these fabrics, but 
also a commendation to the manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs and finishes, 
and the converters. 

The progress in the dyeing and 
finishing of these blends has been 
rapid, and the difficulties of yester- 
day are little or no problem today. 
Thus this summary is meant to be 
a progress report to describe in 
brief the preferred dyeing and 
finishing methods as known at this 
time. 


and 


Equipment and Dyeing Practices. 
Blended fabrics which contain 20- 
35% dynel and the cellulosic fibers 
are readily dyed in conventional 
equipment. The use of a carrier is 
seldom required. For many pur- 
poses open becks may be used; and 
rope dyeing is generally preferred, 
because this method of dyeing 
brings out the inherent loftiness 
of the dynel fiber to best advantage 
in the finished fabric. The con- 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co 


EXCLUSIVE 


siderations which are normally 
observed by experienced dyers ap- 
ply equally to dynel blends. Thus 
the use of deep dye becks for 
heavy fabrics is a desirable prac- 
tice. Rope marks can be avoided 
by permitting the goods to cool 
slowly. 

In the dyehouse, the dyeing of 
blends of dynel and cellulosic 
fibers generally follows the usual 
procedures employed for rayon- 
acetate fabrics. In judging the 
shade on these fabrics, the resin is 
always applied and fully cured 
on the hand patch so that the shade 
after finishing may be evaluated. 
This practice should also be fol- 
lowed especially carefully when 
dynel is present in fabrics con- 
taining these more familiar fibers. 
The reasons for this are made more 
clear in the discussion on finishing 
procedures, 

Because the application of dye- 
stuffs to dynel requires tempera- 
tures at or above 200 F to secure 
optimum fastness and money 
value of the dyes, the shade of the 
dynel is generally matched with 


the steam valve partly open, then 
the temperature is reduced to 180 
F to match the other fiber or fibers 
in the blend. 

After the dynel has been dyed 
at the higher temperature, prac- 
tically no change of shade will take 
place even after prolonged ex- 
posure to bath temperatures of 180 
or less. Dyeing of the dynel com- 
ponent of a dynel-rayon blend is 
often done in open equipment. 


Dyestuff Selection. Before dye- 
ing any fabric made from anv 
fiber, the wise dyer gives careful 
thought to selection of his dye- 
stuffs. Dyestuff selection has 
proved to be of utmost importance 
in the successful and practical dye- 
ing of the “science”’ fibers. 

As blends of dynel were de- 
veloped, the extreme importance 
of the proper selection of the di- 
rect dyes for the rayon in the 
blend became more and more 
obvious. New problems became 
apparent because the upgraded 
fabrics had new performance re- 
quirements. One typical instance 
of the superior performance of the 
blend was exemplified in gar- 
ments having durable pleats. In a 
number of instances the dyes on 
the rayon did not withstand th2 
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conditions of the pleating process. 
Information on this problem was 
almost nonexistent. The situation 
was further complicated by the 
fact that the effect of unfixed 
resin is also aggravated under the 
conditions of pleating. 

A thorough search of the market 
showed that, among the direct dyes 
that are fast to resin application, 
there are several that also are fast 
to the conditions of pleating. The 
lighter the shade, the more critical 
was the problem, 

The AATCC tests for colorfast- 
ness to pleating can be used to 
select the direct dyestuffs. The 
dyestuffs should be tested in both 
a light and a medium shade on 
rayon. Dyestuffs that show little 
or no change in this test are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Decating after 
the resin finish has been applied 
and cured has also proved to be 
an excellent means of stabilizing 
the color by anticipating in the 
finishing plant the small change 
which occurs even with the best of 
dyes during pleating. 

Another problem was that 
number of direct dyes tended to 
reduce upon prolonged boiling in 
closed dye becks. Dyestuffs that 
are to be used in closed equipment 
should be tested accordingly. 

A blend of dynel and rayon can 
be dyed in a manner similar to a 
blend of acetate and rayon. Unions 
and are readily 
achieved. Acetate dyes are most 
commonly used for the dynel por- 
tion. These colors have excellent 
dyeing properties; they have good 
affinity and level well. If properly 
applied, most of them will yield 
dyeings on the dynel portion which 
possess good washfastness at 160 F, 
and selected dyes will show very 
good lightfastness. 

Acetate colors or the neutral- 
dyeing premetallized colors for the 
dynel and’ direct colors for the 
rayon can be combined to provid? 
a simple, one-bath method of dye- 
ing dynel-rayon blends. 

If the dynel is to be dyed to a 
deeper shade than the rayon, then 
the acetate colors to be applied 
should be tested for sublimation. 
This is advisable because certain 
acetate dyes will stain rayon by 
sublimation during resin finishing, 
decating, and pleating. 

In the dyeing of a blend of ace- 


cross-dyes 


tate and dynel, again both unions 
and cross-dyeings can be achieved. 
A group of dyes that has become 
popular during the last few years 
for the coloring of wool and nylon 
is very useful. These are the 
neutral-dyeing premetallized dyes. 
A number of them have good af- 
finity for dynel and low affinity 
for acetate. Acetate dyes in the 
same bath will dye the acetate 
deeper than the dynel and thus a 
good balance can be achieved. 
With certain shades—bright blues, 
navies, blacks, and greens—acid 
dyes will be needed to fill in the 
dynel. 

The acid dyes are applied after 
the acetate colors have been ex- 
hausted from the bath. Reduced 
copper is used, if necessary, to in- 
crease the pickup of the acid 
colors on dynel. The copper sul- 
fate and the reducing § agent 
(preferably 4.0 parts zinc-formal- 
dehyde sulfoxylate to 10.0 parts 
copper sulfate, anhydrous) should 
be dissolved separately and the 
cold solutions mixed just before 
use. This mixture should be added 
in small portions to the boiling 
dyebath. 

While acetate dyes can be ap- 
plied in open equipment, the pre- 
metallized dyes and acid dyes 
should be applied in closed equip- 
ment for best results. The color 
value of these dyestuffs will be en- 
hanced by temperatures close to 
the boil. 


Dyeing of a Three-Way Blend of 


Acetate, Dynel, and Rayon. The 
dyeing of a three-way blend of 
acetate, dynel, and rayon becomes 
somewhat more involved. How- 
ever, unions and some cross-dye- 
ings are possible. The simplest 
procedure would be, of course, a 
one-bath method using acetate 
colors for the acetate, neutral dye- 
ing premetallized colors for the 
dynel, and direct colors for the 
rayon. In special cases where union 
dyeing in a navy or black shade is 
desired, the use of acid colors for 
dynel applied by the cuprous ion 
technique might be required. 
Again, in these special cases 
selection of direct dyes is im- 
portant, as some are affected by 
the copper and the reducing agent. 
Several direct dyes are available 
which have been successfully used 


in mill dyeings employing this 
procedure. 

If the acetate is to be dyed to a 
deeper shade than the rayon, then 
the acetate dyes to be applied 
should be tested for sublimation, as 
mentioned earlier in the discussion 
of dynel-rayon dyeings. 


The Finishing of Blends Con- 
taining Dynel. The finishing of fab- 
rics made from blends of dynel and 
the cellulosic fibers is carried out 
in practically the same manner as 
that of fabrics composed solely of 
these fibers. The resin formulation 
should be capable of conferring 
dimensional stability on the rayon. 
A permanent contribution to a 
pleasing and full hand, together 
with other improvements, is im- 
parted by the dynel in the blend. 
Thus the monomeric resins which 
polymerize within the rayon fibers 
and the reactant resins which 
cause a modification of the rayon 
should compose the major part of 
the formula while the polymeric 
resins may be kept to a minimum. 
A cationic softener is generally 
employed. 

During the resin-drying step, 
tension in the filling direction and 
relaxation or overfeed in the warp 
direction will contribute to the 
dimensional stability of many con- 
structions. Curing of the resin may 
be done at normal resin curing 
temperatures. During the curing 
operation, as well as in drying 
after washing, maximum stability 
requires that tension on the fabric 
be avoided. 

The importance of proper curing 
of the resin on a rayon fabric is 
well known to the trade. The 
proper curing of resin-treated 
blends of dynel and rayon fibers 
assumes greater importance be- 
cause of the effect of the heat on 
the appearance and other proper- 
ties of the fabric. Dynel, as pro- 
duced, is a semilustrous fiber that 
becomes dull during the dyeing 
operation and, as with other fibers, 
the dull form shows less color 
value than the bright fiber. The 
luster is restored and the full color 
is developed by heat treatment. As 
a practical measure, this color de- 
velopment occurs normally with 
the heat treatment given for the 
resin curing. 

While the heat of curing de- 
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velops the full color of the dynel, 
it also causes the fiber to with- 
draw to some extent from the sur- 
face. Thus, a “double action” takes 
place, which materially alters the 
appearance of the fabric. Althougn 
temperatures of 250 F are suf- 
ficient to restore the luster of the 
fiber, higher temperatures are re- 
quired to obtain maximum fabric 
stability. The usual temperatures 
of resin curing are sufficient to ac- 
complish this second objective. The 
fabric must be completely dry be- 
fore either action takes place. 

A blotchy appearance, there- 
fore, may be observed on fabrics 
which have had insufficient time in 
the dryer. This blotchy appearance 


Amerotron's New Woolen Mill 


STAFF REPORT 
DEDICATION exercises for 
Amerotron Corporation’s new 
$10-million woolen mill in Barn- 
well, S. C., climaxed a day-long 
celebration of the occasion on 


can usually be corrected by a sec- 
ond run through the dryer, and can 
be prevented in succeeding lots by 
allowing more contact time in the 
dryer or by operating the dryer at 
a higher temperature. 


Summary. The increasing use of 
dynel in blends with the cellulosic 
fibers has emphasized the im- 
portance of dyestuff selection, not 
only to meet the requirements of 
the finished product but also to 
meet more rigorous conditions 
which are often imposed on the 
new fabrics during garment manu- 
facture. The introduction of new 
types of dyestuffs has simplified 
the dyeing of many blends. 


February 24, 1956. This, incidental- 
ly, was also the first anniversary 
of the merger of Textron, the 
American Woolen Co., and Robbins 
Mills. 

Just nine months after consult- 


Although cross dyeing has not 
been discussed, many combinations 
are possible through the obvious 
manipulations of choice of dye- 
stuff and bath temperature. 


In the resin finishing of these 
blends which contain dynel, it 
should be emphasized that normal 
curing temperatures and practices 
should be used because these 
higher temperatures are required 
to achieve maximum stability of 
the fabric. 

The laboratories of the Textile 
Fibers Department of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co. are prepared 
to assist with the selection of pro- 
cedures for specific cases. 


Dedicated 


ing engineers were approached re- 
garding plans for this completely 
integrated operation and only six 
months from the date of the 
ground-breaking ceremony, this 
423,000 sq ft, windowless, fully 


Left, double packing bale presses; right, woolen spinning frames in sample area. 





air conditioned and refrigerated 
mill was delivered to the owner. 

Carding, spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing operations are al: 
housed under one roof and laid out 
on a single floor, with the excep- 
tion of wool blending and storage 
on second-story ells. 

Production goal is over $25- 
million worth of staple and novelty 
fabrics per year for use in men’s 
and women’s sport clothes, wo- 


men’s skirts, children’s suits and 
dresses, men’s and women’s over- 
coats, and novelty apparel of all 
kinds. Plans are that approximate- 
ly 2,500 pounds of scoured wool 
will be consumed per hour, or 
about 25 tons per day, in the 
manufacture of 14% to 5 run yarns. 

Installation of processing ma- 
chinery and equipment, which was 
described as the latest available 
for economical production of wool- 


en fabrics in the popular price 
field, had not been completed oa 
Dedication Day (see accompanying 
photos which were made for the 
occasion)—only machinery in the 
sample area was in operation; 
however, production was _ sched- 
uled to begin shortly. 

Marion W. Beacham has been 
named operating head of the new 
plant. Technical manager is Theo- 
dore Williamson, Jr. 


Spinners—Here's One Mill's Program for Buffing Rolls 


Proper maintenance of synthetic covered top rolls will pay 
off in more even yarn and better running work. 


BY RAMON PARKS 


EXCLUSIVE 


MANAGEMENT does not usually 
expect the spinner to make 
even yarn from uneven roving. He 
is expected, however, to make the 
best possible yarn from the roving 
which he receives from the card 
room. Just how successful the 
overseer of spinning is in accom- 
plishing this objective is depend- 
ent upon the attention given to a 
number of details, including draft, 
twist, speeds, condition of spin- 
dles, rings, travelers, and rolls. 


Here’s how one mill handles the 
problem of buffing the synthetic 
covered top rolls, Attention given 
to the top rolls will pay off in 
more even yarn and better run- 
ning work. 

Although synthetic cots often 
are not so easily damaged as are 
leather covered rolls, occasionally 
a roll will be damaged to such an 
extent that bad yarn will result 
from its continued use. Then there 
are rolls which seem to wear faste, 
than others. These rolls, of course, 
must be replaced. 


RACK mounted on each spinning frame holds six rolls 


of correct diameter for that frame. 


BUFFING MACHINE must be correctly set by roll 
buffer preparatory to rebuffing spinning rolls. 


120 


Replacement Rack. A _ rack 
mounted on the creel of each spin- 
ning frame holds six rolls and has 
been helpful in our mill (see ac- 
companying illustration). When a 
roll has to be changed, the section 
man uses one of the rolls in the 
rack on that particular frame and 
replaces it with the damaged or 
worn roll. 

At intervals, usually about once 
each week, the secondhand makes 
a round of all the frames and notes 
the number of good rolls remaining 
in the rack. When the racks are 
about filled with defective rolls he 
instructs the roll coverer to re- 
place them with newly buffed rolls. 


Records Serve. The roll coverer 
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COT GAUGE is heavily weighted. Fluorescent light behind gauge makes silhouette for matching cots. 


keeps a supply of rolls of different 
diameters and maintains Form No. 
1 (see accompanying illustration), 
which is a record of rolls used on 
each frame, by section number. 
This record shows the date on 
which each frame _ was last 
equipped with either new rolls or 
rebuffed rolls and the diameters of 
the rolls on each frame. Then each 
round the operative makes is 
dated, and the number of rolls re- 
quired to fill the racks on each 
frame is noted. 

When it becomes apparent that 
any specific frame is using too 
many rolls, then that frame is 
checked to determine whether any 
unusual condition exists which 
would cause undue wear on the 
roll cots. Some conditions which 
cause excessive wear are bad steel 
rolls, worn nebs, and bad running 
work (with a lot of top roll chokes 
which were removed by the spin- 
ner with a hook). In any event, an 
effort is made to correct the 
trouble, and the frame is listed 
for a complete change of rolls. 


Buffing Interval. The length of 
time that a frame will normally 
run before the rolls require buff- 
ing varies with local conditions, 
such as stock being run, speeds, 
and other factors; however, we ob- 
tain best results by buffing the 
rolls every twelve to fifteen 
months. 
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The buffing of rolls, while not a 
very complicated process, must re- 
ceive careful attention to assure 
smooth, accurately matched cots. 

The roll coverer must set the 
roll buffing machine correctly be- 
fore buffing spinning roll cots. The 
roll coverer must also gauge the 
rolls to be sure that the cots are of 
identical size. The ceiling lights in 
the roller room are turned out and 
a fluorescent light behind the spe- 
cial, heavily weighted gauge is 
turned on so that even a minute 
difference in diameters of the two 
cots can easily be seen. Of course, 


(Form No. 1) 


if the cots do not match they are 
put back on the machine and 
buffed again. 


Gauge. After the rolls have been 
buffed and checked to assure cor- 
rectly matched cots, they are then 
gauged to find the diameter of the 
rolls. This is done with a special 
gauge made in the mill shop (see 
accompanying illustration). The 
gauge is marked off in ten incre- 
ments: 1-1/64”, 1-1/32”, 1-3/64”, 
1-1/16”, 1-3/32”, 1-7/64”", 1%”, 
1-9/64” and 1-5.32”. Actually, 
only the fractions are shown on the 
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gauge. 

The roll coverer places the roll 
in the gauge and lowers it slowly 
until it stops of its own weight. 
The point at which it stops is 
noted, and the roll is then placed 
in a container for that particular 
size roll. This process is continued, 
each different size roll being 


CHECKING ROLL DIAMETER 
with mill-made gauge. 


placed in a_ separate, 
marked container. 

We do not use any rolls in the 
front line less than 1-3/64” in 
diameter, When rolls of this diam- 
eter are removed for rebuffing 
they are used in the back line. (We 
have a double apron drafting sys- 
tem, so the rolls in the middle line 
are knurled.) We do not usually re- 
buff rolls in the back line oftener 


properly 


than once every 18 months. This, 
of course, would depend upon local 
conditions and quality of yarn be- 


Watch for These Developments 


exTracr® 


THE MAJOR garment applications 

of Arnel during 1956 will be 
in washable, colorful women’s 
blouses, dresses, slips, and panties 
in both woven and knitted fabrics. 


New Fabrics. Fabrics based on 
100% Arnel will continue to mul- 
tiply and will find many applica- 
tions because of color fastness, 
shrinkage, and wrinkle resistance, 
as well as excellent ironing proper 
ties. 

However, the most important 
trend in apparel fabrics appears to 
be increasingly toward the “wash 
and wear” and “easy to care for” 
garments. Arnel fiber properties 
fit directly into this trend, because 
heat treated Arnel is relatively un- 
affected by hot wet treatment, 
dries rapidly, does not shrink, and 
is easily and safely ironed. Because 
Arnel can be heat set so that the 
geometry produced by the fiber 
and yarn in the fabric becomes the 
natural and relaxed configuration, 
it is possible to develop fabrics 

enn paper presented to the Philadelphia 


Section AATCC during a recent meeting at 
the Drake Hotel in Philadelphia 
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which will retain their original 
shape, texture, hand, drape, and 
appearance through many washes 
and at high humidities. 

It should be understood that in 
addition to the intrinsic hydro- 
phobic fiber properties, “wash and 
wear” fabrics require careful at- 
tention to optimum yarn and fabric 
construction as well as proper 
chemical and mechanical finishing. 
Very few such fabrics exist, so that 
it will be necessary to engage the 
concentrated efforts of the textile 
technologist, the fabric designer, 
the weaver, and the dyer and 
finisher in order to bring out new 
balanced fabrics. Only by this 
cooperative action can optimum 
fabric constructions for specific 
end uses combine versatility, per- 
formance, and styled appearance at 
a competitive price. 


Blends. The introduction of 
blending fibers will greatly in- 
crease the possibilities for styling 
and performance, but will also in- 
crease the technical problems in 
dyeing and finishing. 

A major development may be 
expected in Arnel/cotton fabrics 


ing spun. 

Some other points in connection 
with rolls used in the back line are 
as follows: 

(1) To prevent the use of rolls 
of less than 1-1/64” in the front 
line, the bosses are painted a 
distinguishing color, so if by any 
chance someone put any of them 
in the front line they would be 
spotted at once. When the rolls are 
finally removed for re-covering it 
is necessary, of course, to remove 
the paint with emery cloth, a stiff 
wire brush, or other means. 

(2) No rolls of less than 1-1/64” 
are used even in the back line; we 
feel that so much of the resilliency 
of the cot will have been lost that 
further use will be detrimental to 
the quality of the yarn. 

When the cots have been buffed 
down to 1-1/64” and are removed 
later, or have been damaged be- 


Which Are in Store 


based on both true blends and com- 
bination fabrics processed under 
the economical conditions of the 
cotton dyehouse. The incentive for 
the creation of Arnel/cotton fab- 
rics will be the versatile styling 
possibilities of striped, checked, 
and plaid fabrics as well as blended 
fabrics which can be dyed in the 
piece. The combination of a hydro- 
phobic fiber with cotton permits 
the achievement of the best at- 
tributes of both fibers. 

Although no commercial Arnel/ 
wool fabrics have appeared on the 
market, the excellent colorfastness, 
wrinkle performance at high rela- 
tive humidity, and the glazing re- 
sistance as well as the desirable 
hand and draping properties of 
fabrics already evaluated gives 
promise to this blend in 1956. The 
damage to wool at the optimum 
heat treatment conditions suggests 
that pressure stock dyeing the 
Arnel, followed by blending the 
dyed fibers, may be the approach 
to getting Arnel into the woolen 
and worsted systems of processing. 

The major limitation in Ar- 
nel/nylon blended fabrics is the 
loss on heat treatment of a signifi- 
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yond further service, the cots are 
cut off and new ones pressed on. 

Form No. 2 is a permanent 
record of the rolls on each frame. 
This record is kept by section. It 
shows the frame numbers, the 
dates the rolls were originally in- 
stalled, the dates the rolls are due 
for rebuffing, and the dates the re- 
buffing was actually done. The 
make and type of rolls may also be 
noted, if desired. 

In actual mill operation the rolls 
will lose their identity, so far as 
any particular frame is concerned, 
as soon as they are removed for 
rebuffing. If a complete life his- 
tory of several rolls were desired it 
would be necessary to mark the 
rolls in some way, possibly with 
different colored paint around the 
end of the bosses, so that their per- 
formance could be watched and 
proper records kept. 


for Arnel Fiber During 1956 


cant portion of the strength and 
abrasion resistance which the ny- 
lon contributes. This occurs pri- 
marily under dry heat treatment, 
and autoclaving processes can be 
developed to make available slack, 
shirting, men’s suiting, and chil- 
dren’s wear of satisfactory dura- 
bility and performance. 


The Arnel/Dacron blended and 
combination fabrics evaluated to 
date give promise that these two 
fibers can provide an economical 
basis for the development of wash- 
able slack and suiting fabrics. The 
union dyeing of this blend is lim- 
ited at present by the fact that the 
best disperse yellows and reds for 
Dacron have poorer washfastness 
on the Arnel. Excellent blending is 
required since frequently the same 
dye on these two fibers appears to 
have a different hue. 


Arnel/rayon fabrics may be ex- 
pected to appear in large volume 
during 1956. The extensive experi- 
ence gained in the last ten years 
with acetate/rayon can be largely 
applied to the achievement of 
washable Arnel/rayon fabrics of 
better performance. 
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Rebuffing Chart for Spinning Rolls 


1. Test to determine life in front line. 
2. Set up this life on rebuffing chart 


3. Rebuff rolls in multiples of full frame lots 


ROLLS SHOULD BE REBUFFED 
EVERY MONTHS 
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Dyeing Costs. Reduction of dye- 
ing costs without reduction in color 
fastness properties is essential if 
large volume production of the low 
priced Arnel fabrics is to increase 
during 1956. The relatively ex- 
pensive gas fast, disperse blue 
dyes represent the greatest cost 
factor, especially in heavy shades 
such as navies. Any dyeing im- 
provement which increases the ex 
haustion of dye and decreases dye- 
ing time will improve the com- 
mercial position of Arnel in com- 
parison with acetate and rayon. 

Pressure dyeing facilities reduce 
the dyeing time to one to two 
hours. The development of low 
cost accelerants can be expected to 
help in standard jigs and winches. 
However, the development of con- 
tinuous dyeing processes holds the 
greatest promise. The most direct 
approach appears to involve pad- 
ding solubilized disperse dyes, uni- 
form drying, heat treatment to 
drive in the color, and thorough 
scouring to remove a small amount 
of surface dye. 

The incentive to reduce the cost 
of dyeing Arnel without the reduc- 
tion in fastness properties will re- 


BY FRED FORTESS 


Celanese Corp. of America 


ceive emphasis during the next 
year. 


Durable Finishes. To date the 
silicone resin finishes have pro- 
vided the only basis for imparting 
durable functional properties on 
Arnel fabrics. The lubricating 
properties of the silicones limit the 
hand of most Arnel fabrics to soft 
and silky, or mellow and round. 

For a wide variety of end uses, 
such as slacks, dress suits, butcher 
linens, and men’s suits, firm and 
crisp fabrics are required. Since 
Celanese has taken the position 
that hand and drape should be as 
durable to washing as color and 
garment appearance, these chem- 
ical and mechanical finishing 
treatments remain to be developed. 

An extensive program is under 
way with manufacturers of textile 
chemicals as well as progressive 
dyehouses to adapt their products 
and processes to the non-reactive 
Arnel fiber. However, greatest 
progress may be expected by 
blending Arnel with such fibers as 
rayon and cotton, and by building 
up the hand on these by proper 
resin finishing. 





William Skinner's Filling Winding Costs Went Down 
with Installation of this Machine 


DRASTICALLY reduced cost in 

filling winding and _ sub- 
sequent operations is the most 
striking feature of the first installa- 
tion of a high speed automatic fill- 
ing winder. This initial installation 
is at the Holyoke, Mass., plant of 
William Skinner & Sons. 

The new machine—called the 
Foster-Muschamp Model 66, and 
made by Foster Machine Co.—is 
fully automatic, which has made it 
possible for the mill to eliminate 
many of the factors complicating 
fair time allowances for costing 
and planning, so that costs can be 
projected with improved accuracy. 

From records kept since the in- 
stallation, the mill has found that 
one operator can tend 231 spindles 
on 100-denier Bemberg at 93% 
efficiency on the Model 66. She can 
handle 2827 supply packages and 
produce 10,741 pounds of yarn per 
40-hour shift. Labor cost per pound 
of yarn quilled is $0.00446. 


Machine Is Fully Automatic. 
The Model 66 approaches complete 


automation; the primary duty of 
the operator is to creel in the sup- 
ply, and her task is therefore 
limited by the number of supply 
packages she must handle in a 
given cycle, less allowances for ma- 
chine interference, personal time, 
yarn breaks, cleaning, fatigue, 
etc. All operations of the machine 
except creeling and piecing up 
ends are automatic, including pin- 
boarding of the bobbins, and the 
operator can therefore confine her 
attention to maintenance of qual- 
ity. Attention need not be diverted 
to supervision of tasks which are 
better done automatically. The re- 
sult is high productivity and low 
operating costs. 

Each spindle of the Model 66 op- 
erates independently except for the 
drive, therefore it is possible to de- 
termine a cycle of operations re- 
gardless of the fact that several 
different counts and colors may be 
running on the machine at the 
same time. For over-all cost com- 
parisons, of course, it is necessary 
to compare identical data on pre- 


ceding and following operations, as 
well as on the winding operation. 


Starting Tail Eliminated, Skin- 
ner officials point out that an im- 
portant innovation on the Model 66 
is the elimination of the starting 
tail. This is accomplished by a de- 
vice which traps the yarn along- 
side the driver during the transfer 
cycle. The end is then released 
during the first few revolutions, 
when the bobbin begins to wind, 
burying the end in the first few 
wraps of the bunch. 


Production. Time studies made 
at William Skinner & Sons show 
that an average operator can creel 
in a 3.8-lb cone of 100-denier Bem- 
berg in 0.28 minute, and tie in 1% 
breakbacks in 0.12 minute each. 
Cleaning, other duties, and person- 
al time account for another 9.0876 
minutes, adding up to a total serv- 
ice time of 9.1161 minutes per 
spindle hour. 

Details of the time studies are 
given in an accompanying table. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND OPERATOR DUTIES—ACTUAL TIME 
Winder: Foster-Muschamp Model 66, spindle speed 15,000 rpm; Yarn: 100/45/5T Bemberg 
21. Service end breaks (line 9 x line 11) 


Specifications 
Lb per quill 
Lb per cone 
Quills per cone 


quill (¢ 
Lb per spindle hour 100% 
Quills per spindle hour 100% 


$2 99 1m GO po pe 


End breaks per quill 


Tender Service Time in Minutes 
Unwrap cones and place on creel deck 


Repair breaks 
Creel in supply 
Magazine pinboards 


Lost Machine Time per Spindle Hour in Minutes 
. Average wait for end break service 


Fixing time 
Cleaning time 


Total 


Machine Eff. (60 — line 17 ~ 60) 
Machine Time Per Quill in Minutes 


Winding time 
Transfer time 


Lb per spindle week (40 hours) 


07 22. 
3.8 
54 
3125 
3.565 
1.176 


16.83 
47.04 


24. 
. Total 


12 
12 


Magazine pin 
‘08 Total 
3.54 
.125 
.0625 


3.7275 
93.8% 


3.465 
10 


(51 + line 32) 


dine 26 x line 13 + 80) 
28 . Cleaning time dine 16) 


Wait for end-break service 
dine 9 x line 14) 

23. Fixing time (ine 15 + line 7) 
Cleaning time (ine 16 + line 7) 


Net quills per spindle hour y 

Attendance Time per Spindle Hour in Minutes 

. Service end breaks (line 26 x line 21) 

01 . Creeling (ine 26 x line 12 + line 3) 

Unwrap cones (line 26 x line 10 + line 3) 
boards 


.0199 
.086 
.037 


.0166 
.0625 
2220 


Personal, idle and off job, 15% 9 
Proposed spindle assignment 


231 


664.40 

46.50 

10,741.50 
$48.0 


Weekly Production—40 Hours 
Quills per spindle (line 26 x 40) 
Lb per Spindle (line 1 x line 35) 
Lb per operator (line 36 x line 34) 
Operator rate—40 hours 
Cost per lb (ine 38 + line 37) 


8.00 
$ 0.00446 
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OVER-ALL VIEW of the Foster-Muschamp Model 66 filling winder at William Skinner & Sons’ Holyoke, Mass., 
plant. 


PINBOARDING OF THE BOBBINS 
(above, left) is automatic; photo 
shows loaded pinboards being re- 
moved from rear of machine. 


MAGAZINE CREEL (above, right) is 
easily loaded; cone holder swings 
back for creeling and doffing. 


———> 


STARTING TAIL (right) is elimi- 
nated by trapping yarn alongside the 
driver during transfer cycle; end is 
then released during the first few 
revolutions, when the bobbin begins 
to wind, burying the end in the first 
few wraps of the bunch. 
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STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE MILL-DESIGNED 

shown in this photograph 
contains separate compartments 
for different styles of yarn. In this 
illustration, the same truck holds 
five different yarns; others are 


truck 


LESS MIXED FILLING has been 
the result since trucks like this 
were provided, and battery hands 


like the trucks too. 


adapted to accommodate up to 
eleven. 

Used in the weave room of a 
New England worsted mill, it 
makes the job of loading maga- 
zines with filling easier on looms 
requiring yarns of several different 
colors and counts. 


This Four-Purpose Coating Range Eliminated a Bottleneck 


A return pass oven set in tandem with a flexible awning 
converting unit cuts processing time to 55 seconds. 


STAFF PREPARED 


ExXCLUGIVE 


FOR MANY YEARS the Hamilton, 
Ontario, plant of Cosmos Im- 
perial Mills Ltd. has been con- 
verting part of its duck production 
into awning cloth by painting 
either solid colors or stripes on the 
goods. Until a short time ago, this 
operation was always a _ bottle- 
neck: Drying at its best was per- 
formed on a festoon dryer in a 
heated room and took about 24 
hours. Today, after a development 
period of 142 years, the mill has in 
operation a set of equipment that 
does the job in 55 seconds. 
Incorporated in this set is a four- 
purpose coating unit which serves 
to handle cloth in the following 
ways by selection of the appropri- 


126 


ate route through the machine: 

1. Painting striped patterns. 

2. Painting a solid color face. 

3. Padding a finish to one side 
of the cloth (back-filling). 

4. Printing the back of painted 
goods. 


Materials. Two components are 
generally required for painting 
and printing; both are manufac- 
tured within this plant. The cloth 
is generally an 8-ounce army duck, 
off loom at 32% inches and finish- 
ing 31 inches. In preparation for 
converting, it is dyed either pear] 
gray or khaki to prevent grinning 
of white cloth through any cracks 
in the finished awning. 

The paints used are usually a 
combination of an acrylic with an 
oil. This formulation was devised 


to achieve fast drying and prevent 
crocking. 


The Four Jobs. Reference to the 
accompanying schematic diagram 
will describe the general construc- 
tion of the unit and the alternate 
paths of the cloth through it. 

When painting, either a floating 
knife or a coating head is used. 
The former consists of a trough, 
slotted at its bottom, and is used 
when a solid color is to be painted; 
the coating head consists of a num- 
ber of troughs, one for each color 
used, slotted at their bottoms to 
conform to the placement of each 
color in accordance with the pat- 
tern being painted. Up to five 
colors can be painted at one time. 
In both methods, paint is fed to the 
troughs by gravity from storage 
tanks. Coating is done on the 
knife-over-roller principle. 

Padding is conventional and is 
used when back-filling is required. 
is important to note that only 


Te 
ab 
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one of the four alternatives can be 
performed during any one pass 
through the machine. This limita- 
tion is based on the need to send 
each coating run through the 
dryer before another type is ap- 
plied. 

Printing is done in a conven- 
tional manner on a four-color ma- 
ehine; i.e., by contact with an en- 
graved roll. Paint, however, is 
used instead of a dyestuff or pig- 
ment base print paste. 


y one pass. 


around roll (G) 


o bottom oven section (I), Both sections are gas fired 
r (up to 350 F) is distributed through circulators. 


When quick exposure to tempe 


ratures over 400 F is required to 


Drying. The coated cloth is dried 
in a gas fired, two-section, return 
pass oven which is 40 feet long. 
Each section contains its own com- 
bustion chamber and circulating 
fan. Temperatures are thus con- 
trollable up to 350 F. 

The dividing section of the ove. 
is curved downwards at its end, 
and normally the goods leave the 
oven at that point, pass over 2 
roller and re-enter the bottom sec- 
tion of the oven. The coated and 
dried cloth leaves the bottom sec- 
tion at the front of the oven, pass- 
ing through water-cooled rolls and 
onto the cloth wind-up. 

When a coating is used that re- 
quires a fast, high temperature 


ating knife (E-2). Both are gravity fed from 


r one or the other is used during an 
goods are routed in the path of an infrared bank 


(H) when leaving top oven section and entering bottom section. 


section of the oven (F) and usually 


eithe 
the upper 
and down int 
a coating, 


and heated ai 


fuse 
WIND-UP 


tanks (not shown); 


printing, the goods are fed back to the print machine then forward to oven (C). 
When painting or padding, goods (B) go to padder (D) or coaters (E). Coaters 


THE FOUR-PURPOSE COATING RANGE starts at the cloth bundle (A). When 
consist of a coating head (E-1) or flo 


Coated cloth enters 


storage 


exposure in order to fuse it, the 
cloth is exposed to a Chromalox in- 
frared unit. This is positioned at 
the end of the dryer; the goods are 
routed across its surface before be- 
ing returned to the bottom section 
of the oven. 


GAS 
COMBUSTION 


Drive. All machine drives are 
originated at a single motor capa- 
ble of a six-to-one speed varia- 
tion. Surface speed of the cloth 
running through the synchronized 
unit is usually 90 feet per minute 


CIRCULATOR 
CIRCULATOR 


Consumer Research. In prepar- 
ing cloth for awnings as described 
in this report, two new require- 
ments have been satisfied by alter- 
ing and adding to the process. One 
is based on the desire of the con- 
sumer to feel something soft when 
buying an awning. Paint formula- 
tion has been’ correspondingly 
altered to satisfy this request, 

The other considers the desir- 
ability of looking at a design from 
beneath the awning and also to 
cover up making-up marks. This 
motivated the printing procedure. 


GAS 
COMBUSTION 
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Cotton Spinners and Breeders Review their Problems 


STAFF REPORT 


INDICATIVE of the accomplish- 

ments of American textile 
machinery manufacturers in their 
endeavor to keep abreast of the 
times is the fact that today’s 
modern print cloth mill requires 
3.6 per cent fewer spinning spin- 
dles and 13.98 per cent fewer man- 
hours for the same given produc- 
tion as a so-called conventional 
40,000-spindle mill, according to 
Elmer J. McVey, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Saco-Lowelli 
Shops. 

Speaking as a representative of 
the American Textile Machinery 
Association to the 200 cotton in- 
dustry delegates attending the 
Delta - Council- sponsored cotton 
Spinner-Breeder Conference in 
Charlotte, N. C., on March 7-8, Mr. 
McVey pointed out that the num- 
ber of pounds produced per man- 
hour in a modern mill today has 
been increased by 16.3 per cent 
“We in the machinery field are 
going to continue to serve the tex- 
tile industry in the best way that 
we possibly can,” Mr. McVey said 
in closing. ““With added emphasis 
are we all going to continue in our 
efforts to supply the textile indus- 
try with the most modern equip- 
ment of high productivity and at 
the lowest possible cost. This is 
our objective, and we shall never 
deviate from it.” 

The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute and the Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association were 
hosts to the meeting which was the 
twelfth in the series of annual con- 
ferences aimed at the improve- 
ment and development of cottons 
to more nearly meet mill require- 
ments. 


Competitive Properties. Speak- 
ing on “Cotton Properties Needed 
to Meet Competition,” T. D. Tru- 
luck, manager, Cotton Department, 
Deering Milliken Service Corp., 
listed areas in which cotton should 
be improved to betier its com- 
petitive position. Citing the price 
advantage of rayon over cotton, he 


said that cotton had much to gain 
from a lower price, but that most 
of the gains would be of a long- 
range nature. “What is needed is a 
price policy founded upon steadily 
declining cost of production, which 
will make both our customers and 
competitors believe that in future 
years the price of U. S. cotton is 
likely to trend lower as compared 
with the price of competing ma- 
terials,’ Mr. Truluck stated. 


Other factors listed by Mr. Tru- 
luck included longer staples, uni- 
formity of staple length and fiber 
maturity, strength, fewer neps, 
precautions to eliminate foreign 
matter and contamination of lint 
cotton, improved packaging of the 
cotton bale, better draping quali- 
ties, luster, and preservation of the 
qualities of cotton in harvesting 
and ginning procedures. 


Fiber Research Needed. Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Hertel, Fiber Research 
Laboratory, University of Tennes- 
see, called for increased research 
toward the development of instru- 
ments to measure fiber properties. 
“Cotton is now facing genuine 
competition,” Dr. Hertel said. “The 
fact that it is still in the running is 
sound evidence that it still has 
some superior qualities. Its con- 
sumption is not increasing as 
rapidly as some of the man-made 
fibers; but, in a sense, it has held 
its ground without research. Re- 
search is jusi getting started and 
may appear to be confusing rather 
than helpful, but the problems are 
complex and need to be broken 
down into simpler manageable 
ones.” 


Dr. Hertel also pointed out that 
the skilled senses of sight and 
touch in the cotton industry have 
accomplished wonderful works of 
art, but these senses must be aided 
by scientific knowledge and instru- 
ments if cotton is to have its right- 
ful chance to succeed in competi- 
tion with man’s constantly improv- 
ing efforts based primarily in the 
scientific laboratory. 


Quality Changes. Tracing the 
changing qualities of cotton con- 
sumed in the United States from 
1930 through 1954, E. J. Overby, 
director, cotton division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A., 
pointed out that there has been a 
fairly steady improvement in aver- 
age staple length, although the 
production and use of long staple 
upland cotton has _ decreased. 
“Looking at the supply for the last 
30 years, we find that cotton 
shorter than one inch has declined 
from three-fourths of the total 30 
years ago to about one-fourth 
presently. On the other hand, sup- 
plies of staples one inch through 
1-3/32 inches have increased from 
about one-fourth of the crop to 
nearly three-fourths,” Mr. Overby 
said. 

He also said that U.S.D.A. 
records beginning in 1928 have 
shown a decline in the disappear- 
ance of Good Middling and Strict 
Middling from more than 7 million 
bales in 1928-29 or about one-half 
of the total to only 1% million or 
one-tenth of the crop in recent 
years. Strict Low Middling is now 
the average grade of the crop and 
the production and use of Low 
Middling has increased, according 
to Mr. Overby. 


Improvements Seen. Mr. Overby 
pointed out that breeders, farmers, 
merchants, and _ spinners’ have 
taken great strides in increasing 
efficiency and that the output per 
man throughout the industry has 
kept pace with the upward rate 
prevailing in our economy gen- 
erally. He said that cotton avail- 
able for consumption by domestic 
mills is likely to improve more 
rapidly in the future than it has 
in the past. 

“Mills are in a better position 
than ever to specify their quality 
requirements in terms that the 
breeder, the farmer, and the mer- 
chant understand and can measure 
Mills are probably more conscious 
of their requirements and more 
specific in their demands than 
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ever before. These demands are 
being met by the progress in new 
techniques of both production and 
marketing. 

“I think that we have every 


Recent Wash and Wear Developments 


True wash and wear in cotton 
goods refers to a finish which 
imparts crush resistance and 
which is durable to washing; 
another key requisite is the fab- 
ric’s ability to resist the effect 
of: chlorine. 

Improvements over early 
technology in the mill in achiev- 
ing these results have been con- 
siderable and include: (1) 
selection of loosely woven, open 
fabric constructions for the 
finishes; (2) use of a metallic 
salt as catalyst; and (3) re- 
placement of thermoset resin 
content with an _ equivalent 
amount of thermoplast resin. 


assTract* 


MANY finishers of cotton fabrics 

have recently found them- 
selves in difficulty when they 
could not meet the physical spe- 
cifications of tear, tensile, abra- 
sion, and wear established for fab- 
rics destined for garments. Such 
difficulties can be avoided by con- 
trol of the conditions of catalysis 
and particularly by the reduction 
in the amount of thermosetting 
resin used. 

Normally a reduction of 20 per 
cent raises the tensile strength by 
2 to 4 pounds on a fabric having 
a breaking strength of 25 pounds. 
In order to compensate for the loss 
in wrinkle recovery caused by the 
reduced amount of thermoset, the 
thermoplastic resin must be added. 

A typical formulation in Table I 
shows the amount of resin normal- 
ly used on 80 x 80 cotton fabric, 
against a recommended formula- 
tion that incorporates a thermo- 
plast in place of a portion of the 


*The body of this abstract is quoted 
directly from a paper, “Wash and Wear— 
Cotton Fabrics,’ presented before the Phila- 
delphia Section, A.A.T.C.C., March 2, 1956, 
by Mr. Borghetty. 
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reason to believe that the next 25 
years will see more startling de- 
velopments than were produced by 
the last generation. The future for 
cotton lies in the alert and vigorous 


thermoset. The correct additions of 
catalyst, penetrant, and softener 
should also be present in these ap- 
plications. 


An example of what can be ex- 
pected is given in Table II which 
shows the improvement in crease 
recovery achieved by adding a 
soft thermoplast to a standard 
formulation based on a reactant 
resin padding solution applied to 
cotton 80 x 80 fabric at 75 per 
cent retention. 


Each type of fabric requires an 
optimum formulation according to 
specifications of physical qualities, 
crease recovery, durability to 
washing, soil redeposition, and 
type of finishing equipment. The 
selection of the thermoplast is in- 
fluenced by these factors as is al- 
so the thermoset. 


The thermoplastic resin is non- 
nitrogenous and does not affect the 
chlorine resistance of the fabric. Ii 


application of the findings of 
science, and I believe the cotton in- 
dustry is in a much better position 
than ever before to make such ap- 
plication,’ Mr. Overby concluded. 


BY HECTOR C. BORGHETTY 
Head, Textile Chemical Development 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


is known that softer thermo- 
plasts impart a greater degree of 
crease recovery and are, therefore, 
preferable for use with thermosets. 
Soft thermoplasts carry a detri- 
ment in terms of running condi- 
tiams on padders, guide rolls, and 
drying units, where they tend to 
stick and require special pre- 
cautions such as immersion of the 
lower roll of the padder in the 
liquid, tight squeeze, and rapid 
passage in the drying units. 

An important improvement in 
the running qualities of thermo- 
plasts is available by the addition 
of silicone emulsions and of non- 
ionic surfactants. The former con- 
tribute good running by elimi- 
nating the tackiness on the pad 
roll, while the latter function by 
improving the stability of the 
padding solution. The  silicons 
resin, in addition, acts as a softener 
for the fabric and as a lubricant 
during the sewing operation. 


TABLE I 


Standard Formula 
(lb per 100 gal 
at 75% pick-up) 
Reactant (50%)* 

85 65 


* sold as Rhonite R-1 


“Reactant (50 % \* 


Suggested Formula 
(ib per 100 gal 


at 75% pick-up) 


Acrylic Dispersion (35%)** 
40 


** gold as Rhoplex 8-1 


Rhonite and Rhoplex are trademarks of Rohm & Haas Co. 


TABLE II 


Crease 
Recovery (°) 
Before FSW* 


Warp 
111 


Treatment 
10% Reactant (50%) 104 
10% Reactant (50%) 
5% Acrylic dis- 
persion (36%) 


128 117 


* Full, Sanforized Wash 


Filling Warp 


Tensile 
(1” strip) 
Before FSW* 


Trapezoid 
Tear (lb) 
Before FSW* 


Warp Filling 


Filling 
20 1.7 1.3 


22 


23 18 1.6 1.3 





Construction and Weave Are a Big Part of Fabric Hand 


Here are some practical formulas for comparing the densi- 
ties of fabrics, for determining densities of proposed new 
fabrics, and for making sure that selvages will not cause 


trouble in weaving. 


BY GEORGE SONNENBERG 
EXCLUSivEe 

THE PRACTICAL designer 

knows that other elements of 
cloth construction besides yarn 
count and picks per inch can be 
changed to alter the hand of a 
given fabric. For example, a cer- 
tain fabric woven in a two-harness 
weave will not have as light a feel 
as a fabric woven with a four- 
harness weave, even though the 
two have the same weight per 
square yard, and all the other ele- 
ments of construction the 
same. 

What has happened is that cloth 
density has been changed by using 
a looser weave. This well known 
fact is utilized in weaving very 
heavy constructions, since a loose 
weave takes up a greater number 
of ends or picks without causing 
trouble. 


are 


Determination of Cloth Density. 
The appearance of a two-harness 
weave, cut along the warp and 
looking at the cut surfaces of the 
filling, is shown greatly magnified 
in Fig. 1. 

Linear warp density can be ex- 
pressed as the ratio of the space 
occupied by the yarn to the re- 
maining space. If no space is left 
between the diameters, then the 
density is 100 per cent, or as a 


FIG. 1. Two-harness weave cut along the warp and 
looking at the cut surfaces of the filling. 


130 


factor, 1.0. 


where: 


WL=Linear warp density 

Df=Diameter of filling yarn 

DW=Diameter of warp yarn ‘ 
df=Distance from center to center of filling 


or, since df is the inverse of picks 
per inch (ppi): 
WiL=(Df+ DW) X ppi 
The same conditions prevail for 
a cut along the filling through the 
warp ends, as shown in Fig. 2. 


Df+DW 
FL ————_ 
dw 


where: 


Fl=Linear filling density 
dw=distance between warp yarns 


or, since dw is the inverse of ends 
per inch (epi): 
FL== (Df + DW) x epi 
Cloth Density. The product of 
the linear warp density multiplied 
by the linear filling density is the 
cloth density (CD): 


CO=WLX FL 


CD=(Df-+DW)?x ppi X epi 

To compare linear warp density 
and linear filling density with 
cloth density, the first two must 
be squared to arrive at the actual 


FILLING 


warp and filling densities. For ex- 
ample, if in a certain construction. 


WL=!.65 
FL=0.78 


Cloth density is: 
1.05 x 0.78=0.82 


or 82 per cent. 

A designer might want to know 
what portion of this 82 per cent is 
carried by the warp and what part 
by the filling. The warp density is: 


1.05%==1.1 


or 110 per cent. The filling density 
is: 

0.78°=0.6! 
or 61 per cent. 

This comparatively high warp 
density is balanced by a low filling 
density, resulting in a quite normal 
82 per cent cloth density. 

Cloth density is also the geo- 
metrical average of warp and fill- 
ing densities: 

CD=VWXF 
where: 

Ww=(WL) 

F==(FL)? 

Influence of Weave on Cloth 
Density. The figure for cloth den- 
sity must be multiplied by a weave 
factor to arrive at the density for 
a specific fabric. As can be seen in 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5, the weave factor 
is the ratio of the yarn diameters 
of a 1/1 weave to other weaves. 
Table 1 gives the weave factors for 
some popular weaves. 

For irregular and complicated 
patterns, such as crepes, the factor 
for every weave used has to be 
found, and the average taken. 


FIG. 2. Two-harness weave cut along the filling and 
looking at the cut surfaces of the warp. 
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FIG. 3. Two-harness weave, cut 
through the warp. The density of 
the fabric is 100%, or 1.0. 


With such fabrics it is advisable to 
compare the CD of the selvage and 
of the body of the fabric. If far 
apart, they can cause trouble. 

Normally, most fabrics will have 
a density of 100 per cent, with the 
exception of heavy canvas or duck. 
The weaving of such fabrics is not 
without difficulty. However, with 
loose weaves such as satins and 
drills it is possible to attain densi- 
ties of over 100 per cent without 
any great difficulty. In this latter 
case the yarns are not held in a 
tight line, but crowd one on top of 
the other. 

In the sample calculations which 
follow, the yarn diameters were 
calculated by the general rule that 
yarn diameter is the inverse of the 
square root of the number of yards 
per pound. Ashenhurst modified 
this formula by multiplying the 
yards per pound by a factor, K, 
which varies with the fiber. Fol- 
lowing are some values for K: 

Cotton 


Linen 
Worsted, 


0.92 

0.92 

fine 0.90 

Worsted, medium 0.86 
Woolen 0 


85 


Table 2 gives the diameters of 
some popular cotton yarn counts. 


1 
D 


K X Vyd per Ib 
where: 
D=yarn diameter in inches 


First Example. Construction: 
Warp—9s, 68 ends per inch. Fill- 
ing—15s, 40 picks per inch. Weave 
—3/1 (four-harness drill). 

Warp diameter: 


! 
0.0125” 


0.92 X V9? x 840 


DW 


Filling diameter: 
I 
Df =—_——_—_—_—_—=0.0097”” 
0.92 v 15 X 840 
Linear warp density: 
WL= (0.0125 +0.0097) x 40=0.688 
Linear filling density: 


FL=(0.0125+-0.0097) x 68=1.51! 
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FILLING 


FIG. 4. Four-harness drill. The two yarn FIG. 5. Four-harness drill shown in 


diameters marked “X” are eliminated, com- 


pared with plain weave. 


actual density. The density of the 
fabric is 56.2%. 


TABLE 1. Weave Factors for Some Popular Weaves 


LINEAR 


a. 
3 
6 = 75 
e*- DENSITY 
56 


10, 
38 


DENSITY 


TABLE 2. Yarn Diameters According to Ashenhurst’s Formula 


Cotton Yarn Diam- 
Count eter, Inches 


5 0.0168 
6 0.0154 

0.0142 
8 0.0132 
9 0.0125 
10 0.0118 
11 0.0113 
12 0.0107 


Cloth density: 
CD=1.51 X0.688= 104% 


The cloth density in this example 
would be 104 per cent if the fabric 
were woven in a 1/1 weave. Some 
trouble could be expected in weav- 
ing such a fabric. Our sample, how- 
ever, is a 3/1 weave with a density 
factor of 0.562. Thus: 

CD=104 x 0.562—=58.5% 

Second Example. Construction: 
Warp—1l6s, 51 ends per inch. Fill- 
ing—10s, 38 picks per inch. Weave 
—1l1/1 sheeting. 

Warp diameter: 


DW 0.0094” 


0.92 x V 16 x 840 
Filling diameter: 


Df= 0.0118” 


0.92 X V 10 x 840 
Linear warp density: 
WL= (0.0094+4-0.0118) x 38=0.805 
Linear filling density: 
FL=(0.0094-4-0.0118) x51=1.08 
Cloth density: 
CD=1.08 x 0.805=87% 


Third Example. 
Warp—8.45s, 63 ends per 


Construction: 
inch. 


Cotton Yarn Diam- 
Count eter, Inches 


13 0.0104 
14 0.0100 
15 0.0097 
16 0.0094 
17 0.0091 
18 0.0089 
19 0.0086 
20 0.0084 


Filling—13s, 44 picks per 
Weave—4/1 satin. 
Warp diameter: 


! 
=0.0129” 


OW serene 
0.92 X V 8.45 x 840 


Filling diameter: 


1 
Df =—________ 0.0104” 


0.92 X V 13 x 840 
Linear warp density: 
WL= (0.0129-+0.0104) x 44=1.03 
Linear filling density: 
FL= (0.0129-+0.0104) x 63=1.47 
Cloth density: 
CD=1.47 X 1.03 X0.49=76.5% 


Summary. A method has been 
described by which cloth density 
can be calculated from an engi- 
neering point of view. By this 
method, both construction density 
and weave density can be deter- 
mined, and the formulas given are 
useful in practical fabric design- 
ing. 

The principal applications of 
these formulas are in comparing 
densities of fabrics to be copied, 
determining densities of new fab- 
rics, and comparing densities of 
selvages and body of a fabric. 





This Woolen Mill Keeps Paper Work at a Minimum 


Hang tags eliminate excessive bookkeeping and check on 


quality of goods in process. 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


A VISITING QM inspector recent- 

ly was pleasantly surprised 
at the ease and speed with which 
the details of the raw wool content 
were picked up in the office of 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., North 
Adams, Mass., from the number of 
a piece in process. This was of par- 
ticular interest in view of the 
large and varied assortment of 
fancy suitings and coatings that 
are made by this mill. 

Equally surprising is the sim- 
plicity of keeping these records 
and their dual purpose. The Strong, 
Hewat system also acts as a con- 
trol on the quality of the material 
in process, starting in the dressing 
department and proceeding 
through drawing-in, weaving, 
perching, sewing and burling, wet 
processing, and finish perching. 

An important feature of the set- 
up is the elimination of depart- 
mental master record keeping; mill 
management feels that overseers 
are skilled technicians rather than 
record clerks, and have designed 
a piece ticket which bears all in- 
formation necessary for these con- 
trols. The ticket accompanies the 
piece through all operations and 
is cumulatively filled in at depart- 
ment level. 


Office Records 


Works Order. Upon receiving a 
weaving order from its New York 
office, the mill first calculates the 
quantity of each type of stock re- 
quired to dress the number of 
pieces ordered; this is kept in a 
loose leaf binder. A works order is 
made from this which shows re- 
quirements (including waste), lot 
number of stock to use, and the 
condition of the stock. 

This order is made in quadrupli- 
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cate: A yellow copy stays in the 
office, a pink one goes to the pick- 
ing room, a white one to carding, 
and a blue one to the spinning de- 
partment. Each contains informa- 
tion on its reverse side concerning 
machine settings and details so 
that future orders of the same style 
can be accurately duplicated. 

A dye order is also issued con- 
taining the weight and color re- 
quirements. These orders accom- 
pany the lot until they reach the 
department to which they are 
written; each department retains 
the order when it has done its job. 


Kardex System, Two Kardex file 
systems are maintained simultane- 
ously with the orders described 
The first is a control by work 
order on which spinning depart- 
ment vields are posted as against 
calculated requirements. The sec- 
ond Kardex record is a perpetual 
inventory of raw stock. 

Quality controls exercised to this 
point include a rule which does 
not permit issuance of a works 
order or activation of the Kardex 
perpetual inventory until the raw 
lot has been examined and OK’d 
by the mill general manager. An- 
other control by the manager is a 
tight tolerance of the dyed stock 
against the works order. 

Once the yarn has been made 
and sent to the dressing depart- 
ment a master control is activated. 
This control charts each order’s 
progress according to the number 
of pieces dressed, woven, finished, 
and shipped or held against it. In- 
formation entered on this control 
comes from each of the depart- 
ments named each day, and re- 
quires about two hours to enter. 

In addition to the progress of 
each piece being available, esti- 
mated weight and width are also 
posted on this control and are com- 
pared daily with actual figures 


which are posted from the same 
sources as are the progress entries. 
This information is used by the 
manager as a perpetual check for 
correcting variations of actual con- 
ditions of weight and width from 
those expected or estimated. 


Mill Records 


Information for master control 
sheets such as the one just de- 
scribed is in most mills picked up 
from each department either daily 
or weekly, depending on the type 
of operation. This usually means 
that each overseer must keep a list 
of all of the work that is completed 
in his department each day or 
week; if work consists of a large 
number of short cuts or pieces of a 
wide variety, this can pyramid in- 
te quite a long list and require con- 
siderable time. 

With this in mind the tickets 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations were devised at the 
Strong, Hewat plant. They are 
used as follows: 


Dressing. The ticket reaches this 
department containing details of 
style number, pattern number, 
total pieces in the order, yards per 
piece, and the color and lot num- 
bers of warp and filling yarns. The 
dressers warp from this informa- 
tion and enter a piece number 
which they assign. They also enter 
the position, by number, of the 
particular piece in the warp. 

A ticket exists for each piece 
dressed and accompanies it right 
through the mill. The position of 
the piece in the warp is often use- 
ful information to have when 
checking back on a continuous im- 
perfection such as a misreed at an 
inspection station—the weave 
room perch, for example. The 
overseer can, by seeing which 
piece is weaving in the loom, de- 
termine how much damage has 
been done, order corrections, etc. 

Also entered on the ticket are 
identifying items such as reel 
number, dresser, and date. A list 
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THIS IS ABOUT ALL of the bookkeeping that the departments from dressing to finished wind-up have to keep 
in connection with a piece of goods. This ticket is placed with the piece in dressing; its front consists of the base 
ticket (A), a half carbon-backed sheet (B), and a full length carbon-backed sheet (C). Notes on illustration show 
which parts of the front and back of form are filled out, and by whom. Sheet (B) is detached and sent to the 
office the morning closest to the time it is finish perched; sheet (C) is handled likewise after finishing. Base ticket 
is replaced by customers hang tag at wind-up machine. Note that both sides contain spaces for technical data; 
this is used to achieve reproducibility and to trace causes of defects. 


of the piece numbers assigned by 
the dressing department to each 
style dressed is submitted daily 
to the office and entered on the 
master control. 


Drawing-In. When a warp has 
been drawn in all of the tickets 
covering each warp are marked 
with the name of the drawer-in 
and the reed number used. The 
tabulation of the reed number is 
an important check in tracing and 
correcting defects due to a faulty 
reed. 

Description of the drawing-in 
draft, the number of the reed, and 
reeding plan are entered on the re- 
verse side of the ticket. 


Weaving. The tickets are hung 
on the loom in which the warp 
they represent is mounted; and as 
pieces are woven down and cut 
the appropriate ticket is placed 
with the piece after the weaver 
enters loom number, his name, and 
the date. 


Weave Room Perching. Perchers 
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AT FINISH PERCH this second ticket is made out. Percher enters data 
on ticket as noted on illustration, detaches carbon-backed sheet from 
base ticket and sends the former to the office in the morning. All 
office submits are used to chart progress and quality of goods in process 
for each piece on a master control. 
Swatch from finished piece is at- 
tached to reverse side of this ticket 
and later used to match up pieces 
of the same color and finish to 
make sure that customer gets as 
uniform a set of goods as possible. 


FROM IST 
TICKET 





8 Allowances 


FINISH —— 


Remnant 





MEASURED 
& JUDGED 
BY PERCHER 














enter major imperfections on the 
ticket; and record yards, pounds 
picks per inch, and actual ounces 
per yard. Later, when this informa- 
tion is received in the office, it is 
compared with book records on 
these quantitative specifications, 
and corrections are made in manu- 
facturing details if necessary. 


Burling, Sewing, and Examining. 
Tickets consist of a cardboard base 
and two detachable carbon-backed 
sheets. One sheet is full length and 
contains all information on the 
face of the ticket; the other, or sec- 
ond sheet, is half length, and con- 
tains only that part of the ticket 
filled out by dressers and weave 
room perchers, and the names of 
burlers, sewers, and examiners. 

The latter section is filled out at 
this point, and any rough perch 
comments made on the reverse 
side of the ticket. The half length 
carbon-backed sheet is detached 
(after burling, sewing, and rough 
examining) and each day’s work is 
sent up to the office in this form. 

From these  half-sheets, the 
“pieces woven” column of the 
master control is marked. 


Wet Processing. During finish- 
ing, certain details are entered on 
the reverse side of the ticket so 
that a permanent record is avail- 
able of the manner in which each 
piece was handled. This informa- 
tion includes fulling set number 
time, head, and width. Also the 
widths after scouring, carbonizing, 
and neutralizing, after dyeing, and 
after drying are recorded. If the 
goods are piece dyed, the set num- 
ber, the shade, and kettle number 
are recorded. 

After this operation, the top 
carbon sheet on the ticket is torn 
off and each day’s work is sent to 
the office for recording in the con- 
trol ledger under “pieces finished.” 


Finish Perching. From the ticket 
described to this point, the finish 
percher makes out a second ticket 
which summarizes the information 
recorded in the various depart- 
ments to date, and includes allow- 
ances, remnants, seconds, remarks, 
and refinishing data. Also included 
are the percher’s name and a warp 
and filling grab test tabulation. 

This ticket, also faced with a 
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carbon-backed sheet, is completed 
by entering the date the piece is 
passed, cutting a swatch from the 
goods and attaching it to the re- 
verse side of the ticket. 

As finish perching is completed 
for a piece, the carbon-backed 
sheet is detached and sent to the 
office daily. 

Both base tickets are replaced by 
a customer’s hang tag at the wind- 
ing machine; the tickets are 
placed on permanent file in the 


finishing department. 

A shipping card is used to make 
sure that all pieces of the same 
style and color combination for a 
customer match each other. This 
is accomplished by cutting a small 
swatch of the sample from the 
finish perch ticket sample and at- 
taching such swatches to the ship- 
ping card from each piece to be 
shipped. The appearance is, in this 
way, easy to check for uniformity 
of color and finish. 


U. S. Mills Consumed 11% More 
Fiber in "55 than in "54 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


U.S. FIBER 
CON SUMP TION 


ACCORDING to the results of a 

Textile Economics Bureau 
study of United States textile 
fiber consumption, a total of 6,- 
671,300,000 pounds of cotton, wool, 
man-made fibers, and silk was con- 
sumed by mills in 1955. This repre- 


TOTAL MAN- 
MADE FIBERS 


NON-CELLULOSIC J 
FIBERS 


Courtesy “Textile Organon” 


sents a gain of 11% over 1954 and 
the highest post-World War II year 
on record except for 1950 and 1951; 
consumption in those years was at 
a level of 6,824,000,000 pounds, due 
to the influence of the Korean con- 
flict which induced greater mili- 
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tary purchasing as well as civilian 
“scare buying.” 

All fibers shared in the in- 
creased activity during 1955, the 
Bureau reported, and gains over 
the previous ranged from 
642% in the cotton to 
3142% for the non-cellulosic man- 
made fibers. 

Cotton consumption amounted to 
4,386,400,000 pounds and the non- 
cellulosic man-made fibers 431,- 
600,000 pounds in 1955. Wool con- 
sumption at 427,100,000 pounds 
was up 91%; silk 7,200,000 
pounds, up 1242%; and rayon and 
acetate 1,419,000,000 pounds, up 
23% to establish the highest level 
on record. The 1955 consumption of 
the non-cellulosic man-made fibers 
was also the highest yearly total on 


year 
case of 


record. 


Long Term Consumption Trends. 
Man-made fiber consumption, 
which averaged 58,000,000 pounds 
a year in the 1920-1929 period, ac- 
cording to the Bureau, rose to 
1,850,600,000 pounds in 1955, or 
more than a thirty fold increase. 
Cotton usage, which averaged 
3,057,000,000 pounds in the 1920- 
1929 period, rose to 4,386,400,000 
pounds in 1955, a gain of 434%2%. 
Wool consumption rose from 358,- 
000,000 to 427,100,000 pounds over 
the period, an increase of 19142%. 
Silk deliveries on the other hand 
declined from an _ average of 
57,000,000 pounds in the 1920’s to 
7,200,000 pounds in 1955, a decline 
of 8742%. 

Several factors which have con- 
tributed to this condition were 
cited by the Bureau as follows: 


1. A 44% increase in population; 

2. Displacement of a natural 
fiber by a man-made fiber (e.g., 
the displacing of cotton by rayon 
in automobile tires); 

3. Reverse displacement of cer- 
tain man-made fibers by cotton 
(e.g., displacing of rayon by cotton 
in some types of women’s apparel): 

4. New markets for textiles (e. 
g., use of textile glass fiber for re- 
inforcing auto bodies, boat hulls, 
€tc.); 

5. Larger per capita use of all 
textile fibers (i. e., over past 30 
years the average home is more 
completely furnished with textiles 
there are now more autos per 
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capita and thus more textiles used 
therein, etc.). 

Recent Per Capita Developments. 
According to the Bureau, during 
1955 the ‘“‘average American” con- 
sumed 36.5 pounds of _ textile 
fibers, an increase of 4.0 pounds 
over the 1954 per capita consump- 
tion level. 


The 1955 total was comprised of 
23.3 pounds of cotton, 10.3 pounds 
of man-made fibers, and 2.9 
pounds of wool. All of these fig- 
ures showed increases over the 
corresponding 1954 data, with cot- 
ton rising by 742%, wool by 
11142%, and man-made fibers by 


25142%. 


How to Get In-Ratio Lab Dyeings 
on Wool Samples 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


REPRODUCIBILITY of lab results 

in the dyehouse has always 
been a problem. One of the major 
causes for failure of a lab recipe 
to hit a shade in production has 
been the inability to simulate a 
dyehouse stock-to-bath ratio of 
1:10 or 1:20 in the lab. Usually 5 
grams of wool are entered in a lab 
beaker in a ratio of about 1 to 60 
or 70. 

This problem has been solved in 
the lab of Kenwood Mills Limited, 
Arnprior, Ontario, by the devel- 
opment of a lab dyeing machine 
that includes mechanical agitation 


A- SAMPLE TUBE 

B- KENWOOD FLASK 
2 SIZES: 50CC.&100 CC. 

C -GLYCERINE BATH 





of the sample in a confined area. 
The device, shown in the accom- 
panying photo and drawing, con- 
sists of a rheostat-controlled hot 
plate for temperature control. On 
this are placed electrolytic-type 
beakers containing glycerine. In 
this bath is placed a specially de- 
signed dye flask (now known as 
the Kenwood Flask) flanged at 
the top to allow additions of liquor 
without disturbing the dyeing. 
The wool sample is placed in a 


stainless steel sleeve, similar to 
those used as cores for yarn to be 
package dyed, and through a con- 
nector with a rotating bar the 
sleeve is given an up and down 
oscillating motion. The piston ef- 
fect of the sample, so suspended 
in the dyebath and confined in the 
relatively small volume of the 
Kenwood Flask, properly  sub- 
merges the wool and forces ade- 
quate dye liquor through the sam- 
ple. 


New Acrylic Fiber Available to 
Mills for Evaluation 


STAFF REPORT 


VEREL (pronounced Ve-rel’) is a 

modified acrylic fiber de- 
veloped and being produced by 
Tennessee Eastman Co. The pro- 
ducer does not classify it as an all- 
purpose or “miracle” fiber, but 
plans to direct its use to selected 
fields which are best suited to 
utilize the comfort, soil resistance, 
and muss resistance properties of 
the fiber. 

Currently available in pilot plant 
quantities, Verel is produced in 
staple form in a denier per fila- 
ment range of 2, 3, 5, and 8, semi- 
dull luster. Filament yarn is not 
currently available. 

Commercial production will 
commence in October of this year, 
according to the producer who also 
supplied the following data: 


Physical Properties. Some of the 
physical properties of Verel are: 
Tenacity, 2.5-2.8 grams per de- 
nier; elongation, 33-35 per cent: 
elastic recovery, 88 per cent @ 4 
per cent elongation and 55 per 
cent @ 10 per cent elongation, 
specific gravity, 1.37; moisture re- 
gain, 3.5- 4.0 per cent; wrinkle re- 
covery, good; crease _ retention, 
good; maximum ironing tempera- 
ture, 300 F. 

Other functional characteristics 
of Verel include uniform white- 
ness of color in the natural state, 
flame resistance, and bulking 
ability when used in a combination 
of its heat sensitive and nonheat- 
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sensitive forms, As a hydrophobic 
fiber, its relatively high moisture 
regain contributes freedom from 
static in processing, and comfort in 
fabric use; the fiber is soft, low in 
pilling tendency, mildew- and 
micro-organism resistant, and re- 
sists the effects of weathering. 


Chemical Properties. Verel is af- 
fected insignificantly by Clorox, 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, dry 
cleaning solvents, phenol, aqua 
regia, or sodium hydroxide. 

Manufacturing. Evaluation on 
various spinning, slashing, and 
weaving systems has_ indicated 
that no special devices or unusual 
techniques are required in process- 
ing Verel. The fiber has been 
evaluated in spinning blends with 
wool, viscose, cotton, and Estron. 
Results of spinning tests indicate: 


100 per cent Verel—40s/1 com- 
mercially practical. The range of 
27s/1 to 34s/1 attainable with 3 
denier staple 112 to 2% inches long. 


50 per cent Pima Cotton/50 per 
cent Verel—68s/1 commercially 
practical; 2-denier staple was used. 


50 per cent viscose/50 per cent 
Verel—34s/1 commercially prac- 
tical; 1% denier, 2-inch viscose 
staple was used. 

Wool/Verel—see end uses in ac- 
companying box. 


Stabilized Verel/nonstabilized 
Verel—bulk type yarns have been 


obtained by blending these two 
types in tow form on both the 
Pacific Converter and Turbo 
Stapler, and in staple form on con- 
ventional spinning equipment. 


Dyeing and Finishing. Verel has 
been evaluated by the producer as 
being dyeable in conventional 
equipment and by use of practical 
techniques. 

While ordinarily not requiring 
bleaching because of its white 
natural color, Verel reacts well 
with regularly used bleaches such 
as Textone and formic acid. 

In finishing, resin treatments 
need not be considered to obtain 
wrinkle recovery, crease reten- 
tion, or dimensional stability ex- 
cept where the Verel is blended 
with cellulosics. 


End Uses. Fabric development at 
Tennessee Eastman’s Kingsport 
plant and in certain of its cus- 
tomers’ mills has resulted in estab- 
lishment of a preliminary number 
of end uses as shown in the ac- 
companying box. 


Fabric 


100 per cent Verel: 
Woven and knitted pile 
Knitted 
Woven 


Blends: 
75 cotton/25 Verel 
(knitted) 
Wool/Verel' 
(woven) 
Wool/Verel’ 
(knitted) 
Cotton/Verel 
(woven) 
Combed Cotton/Verel 
(woven) 
Viscose/Verel*® 
(woven) 


End Uses 


Man-made “furs” (for coat- 
ings, trims, and liners) 
Paint rollers 
Wash mitts 
Toys 
Polishing cloths 
Sweaters 
Drapery 
Sport shirts 
Undershirts 
Children’s sleepers 
Men's wear (particularly 
flannels) 
Women’s wear 
Socks 
Work clothing 
Batistes 
Flannels 
. Development done using blend of 70 
Wool/80 Verel 
. Development done using blend of 50 
Wool/50 Verel 
. Development done using blend of 25 
Viscose/75 Verel 
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Causes and Detection of Damage in Raw Cotton 


BY A. N. J. HEYN 
Professor of Netural and Synthetic Fibers 
School of Textiles, Clemson College 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE QUALITY of raw cotton is 
subject to considerable deg- 
radation due to various types of 
damage which the mature fiber 
may undergo. This damage is the 
cause of a lower spinning perform- 
ance and a lower quality of the 
product, and may result in consid- 
erable financial loss to the mill. 

In August of 1954, data were 
collected by the author of this 
article from thirty mills in South 
Carolina concerning occurrence 
and importance of various types 
of damage of raw cotton under 
normal conditions in the mill. 
Twenty-seven mills reported dif- 
ficulties in the spinning due to 
various types of damage; twenty- 
three reported damage by tar and 
oil spots; eleven reported damage 
from ‘“weathering;’ nine, dam- 
age caused in storage; twelve re- 
ported “cavitoma;” five, damage 
by yellowing of the cotton and the 
presence of fluorescent spots; and 
fourteen reported other types of 
damage, including gin damage and 
honeydew. From these reports, the 
practical importance of the dam- 
age problem for the mill may be 
recognized. 

The present paper attempts to 
bring a brief critical evaluation of 
our present knowledge on various 
types of damage, their causes, ef- 
fects, and methods for their de- 
tection, with special reference to 
the latest findings and to some 
gaps in our knowledge where fur- 
ther research is needed. 

Damage to raw cotton may 
originate at various points during 
the growing cycle and after. At 
the moment of the opening of the 
boll, infection of the mature fi- 
ber by certain microorganisms may 
cause so-called “tightlock,’ in 
which the fluffing of the locks is 
prevented and the fiber weakened. 

After opening of the boll, until 
harvesting, the cotton is exposed 
to so-called “weathering” damage, 
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FIG. 1. TIGHTLOCK. As a result of the early development of certain 
fungi on the fiber, the locks do not fluff out. 


in which microbial, temperature, 
and photochemical processes play 
a part. During picking and trans- 
portation, tar and oil spots and 
other stain markings may origi- 
nate, During storage, microbial de- 
terioration of cellulose is one of 
the main causes of degradation. 
A certain complex of characteris- 
tic changes in fiber properties in 
this period has been described un- 
der the name “cavitoma.” 

In the ginning process, over- 
heating, overdrying, and overbeat- 
ing are important factors which 
cause a weaker or shorter fiber 
and increased waste. 

The different types of damage— 
microbial, mechanical, chemical, 
and heat damage—are separately 
discussed in the following: 


Microbial Damage 


Damage caused by the activity 
of microbes, especially molds or 
fungi, has been extensively studied 
in mildewing of fabrics, but rel- 
atively less in raw cotton. 

As many as one hundred million 
bacteria and five hundred thou- 
sand fungi have been counted per 
gram of raw field cotton (2,3).* 
Many of these organisms are sim- 
ilar to those inhabiting the soil 
and decaying plant material. They 
persist during ginning, storage, and 


manufacturing of the cetton and 
rapidly develop under suitable 
conditions, especially high humid- 
ity. Some, but not all of them, 
are capable of breaking cellulose 
down (‘“‘cellulolytic” ability). 


Fungi in Tightlock. The organ- 
isms associated with tightlock are 
not always the same; they are rep- 
resentatives of a few different 
genera of fungi—Diplodia, Colleto- 
trichum, Fusarium, Alternaria 
(4,5,6)*. Infection takes place im- 
mediately after opening of the boll, 
upon the mature but still unex- 
panded fiber locks. A wet period 
at that moment favors develop- 
ment. As a result, the locks may 
remain partly or fully unexpanded 
and the fiber is largely weakened 
and deteriorated (Figure 1). The 
fibers of moderately tight locks 
may fluff out and be picked and 
mixed with normal cotton, lower- 
ing its grade. 


Fungi in Weathering. After 
opening of the boll, micrebial dam- 
age may affect the normal locks, 
especially if the cotton is left for 
an extended period under damp 
conditions on the field (Figure 2). 
This microbial damage is an im- 
portant component in the weather- 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to literature 
references on page 145 
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FIG. 2. WEATHERED COTTON 
from experimental field at Clem- 
son, S. C. Various fungi develop 
during weathering; the fungi of 
Fig. 3 were isolated from this 
sample. 


ing of field cotton. The fungi com- 
monly found in weathering cotton 
belong, in large measure, to only 
a few genera (7,8)—Alternaria, 
Cladosporium, Fusarium,  Dip- 
lodia. Figure 3 is a photomicro- 
graph of some of these fungi grown 


on the fiber on 2% agar agar (see 


under “Detection of Damage” 
which begins on page 141). Some 
of these fungi also play a part in 
tightlock. 


Fungi in Wet Storage. Microbial 
activity is further considered to 
be the main or only cause of deg- 
radation of cotton in wet storage. 
This type of damage occurs if the 
cotton has not been sufficiently 
dried previously to storage, or if 
it is stored in the warehouse un- 
der humid conditions. A moisture 
content of nine per cent is gener- 
ally considered the minimum for 
growth of microbes in cotton, al- 
though some authors report fiber 
damage progressing even at a 
moisture content of six to seven per 
cent. 

During storage, a great number 
of other fungi are active in addi- 
tion to the above ones found in 
weathering (for instance, repre- 
sentatives of the genera Aspergil- 
ius, Penicillium, Chaetomium, and 
Stachybotrys). These fungi are the 
same as those which cause the de- 
terioration of cellulose fabrics, 
“mildewing.” Figure 4 shows the 
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FIG. 3. TYPES OF FUNGI grown from weathered cotton under humid 


conditions 


(fiber placed on 2% 


agar agar in Petri dish): A— 


Fusarium sp.; B—Cladosporium sp. (note two cotton fibers, fungal 
hyphae, and conidia); C—same, on fiber; D—Alternaria sp. (note 
string of dark-colored conidia, each consisting of about four cells). 
The type and structure of the conidia allow identification. (About 


150 X.) 


hyphae* of these fungi on the de- 
grading fiber. Extensive lists of 
cellulose decomposing organisms 
have been published (8,9,10), most 
of which have been compiled in 
the book by Siu (11). 


The Role of Bacteria. Certain 
bacteria (Cytophaga group) and 
Actinomycetes are known to be 
specialized cellulose-decomposing 
organisms, but no actual data ex- 
ist on their role in the deteriora- 
tion of raw cotton, although their 
participation has been assumed by 
many authors. 

Figure 5 shows bacteria on and 
in the fiber. 


Mechanism of Deterioration. 
Figure 4 shows progressive stages 
of deterioration by fungi. The fi- 
bers are mounted in 18% alkali. 
(B) and (C) show fungal hyphae 
on the surface and (D) in the lu- 
men of the fiber; in (E) the fiber 
shows irregular diameter, due to 
localized swelling; the the higher 
swollen portion the cuticle is 
loosened (arrow); (F) and (G) are 
the final stages, which do not show 
the characteristic swelling. 

According to the author’s in- 
terpretation, increased swelling 
would be associated with the initial 
stage of the deterioration and 
would disappear in the final stage. 
This can be explained by the par- 
tial breakdown of the amorphous 
cellulose in the beginning followed 
by a complete breakdown in the 
final stages (43). Also, rupture of 
the cuticle plays an important part 


*Threadlike parts. 


in the swelling process, either as 
a cause or a result (see Figure 4 
E). 

Increased swelling in alkali has 
been described as a special feature 
of “cavitomic cotton” (see below). 
In line with the above interpreta- 
tion, cavitomic cotton can be con- 
sidered as cotton in the initial 
stage of deterioration (“cavitomic 
stage’’). The observations on swell- 
ing of cavitomic and seriously mil- 
dewed cotton in carbon dioxide 
(Figure 8) confirm this viewpoint. 

The localized nature of the ini- 
tial attack is seen from Figure 4E 
and 5B and has been also stressed 
by earlier authors (19a). 

The biochemical mechanism of 
cellulose decomposition is not yet 
fully understood. The decomposi- 
tion takes place under the influ- 
ence of enzymes. Various cellulo- 
lytic preparations have been re- 
cently obtained (23,24,25), and 
different enzymes probably play 
a part. One of the enzymes has 
been found to cause increased 
swelling of the fibers in alkali 
(initial stage, above); another 
enzyme would greatly reduce 
strength. 


Effect on Strength. The most 
important result of the activity of 
the above fungi is presumably the 
decomposition of cellulose and an 
accompanying decrease of fiber 
strength. The main technique for 
recognizing this effect consists in 
determining the reduction in 
strength of sterile strips of cotton 
fabric after incubation with pure 
cultures of the fungus in question 
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FIG. 4. STAGES OF DETERIORATION under the influence of fungi. 
All fibers are mounted in 18% sodium hydroxide. A—normal fiber; 
B and C—fungal hyphae growing on the outside of the fiber; D— 
fungal hyphae growing in the lumen of the fiber; E—fibers showing 
excessive and irregular swelling (“cavitomic” stage), at left cavitomic 
fiber, at right mildewed fiber. In upper part of fiber at right side, 
cuticle is damaged and loosened (arrow). F and G—final stages of 
deterioration. Note fungal hyphae in spiral around fiber (F). (About 


200 X.) 


(11,12,13,14). With this tech- 
nique, the main fungi associated 
with tightlock, weathering, and 
wet storage have indeed been 
found to be able to decompose 
cellulose. 

In the case of tightlock and ad- 
vanced mildewing, serious deteri- 
oration of the fiber and complete 
loss of strength are beyond doubt 
and can be recognized even with- 
out measuring the strength. 

In most other types of microbial 
deterioration, in weathered and 
cavitomic cotton, a decrease of 
strength is less manifest, and as 
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a matter of fact has not been 
easily recognized. The reason for 
this probably lies in the localized 
nature of the attack and the meth- 
ods of testing. The Pressley tester, 
at the small gauge length which 
is customarily used for fiber 
strength determination, tends to 
mask the weak spots in the fibers. 
A significant decrease in Pressley 
strength has not been found until 
very recently in field weathered 
cotton (1) nor in cotton samples 
incubated under pure culture con- 
ditions with the main fungi com- 
monly found on such cotton (15), 


FIG. 5. BACTERIA ON CAVI- 
TOMIC FIBER; left, on the out- 
side of the locally swollen fiber; 
right, in the lumen of the fiber, 
probably after penetrating at dam- 
aged spot indicated by arrow. 
(345 X.) 


nor in cotton deteriorated during 
storage (cavitomic cotton) (18). Al- 
so, determinations with the Stel- 
ometer at 4%” gauge length have 
not shown significant differences; 
only a tendency for decreased e- 
longation at break has_ been 
noticed. Only recently (19), a def- 
inite decrease of strength has been 
found in cavitomic cotton by us- 
ing a 5 mm gauge length instead 
of the customary “zero” gauge 
length. 


Effect on Fiber Length Distri- 
bution. A decrease in fiber length 
is always found in cotton damaged 
by microbes (1, 15, 18). This de- 
crease can be ascribed to break- 
age of the mold-weakened fibers 
during ginning and in the prepara- 
tion of the sample for the Press- 
ley test. That such breakage actu- 
ally occurs follows also from di- 
rect observation. 

A comparison of length distribu- 
tion, e.g., in cavitomic cotton as 
compared to normal cotton of the 
same origin, showed that the per- 
centage of short fibers was much 
higher in the first cotton. It is this 
larger percentage of short fibers 
which probably causes the lower 
spinning performance of weath- 
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ered and wet stored cotton. A loss 
of from 10-15% of the cotton in 
the form of exceptionally short 
fibers (“fly”) may result. This is 
one of the most serious effects of 
microbial damage. 


Effect on DP. So-called “hidden” 
damage has been described in 
weathered cotton (1). Part of the 
cellulose molecules are broken in 
this case, as indicated by an in- 
creased fluidity (decreased viscos- 
ity) of the dissolved cellulose (low- 
er degree of polymerization, DP). 
This damage exhibits itself by 
weakening of the fabric in later 
bleaching, finishing, and launder- 
ing. 


Effect on Color. A serious effect 
of weathering is discoloration of 
the fiber. The darkening of weath- 
ered cotton has long since been 
the subject of aecurate measure- 
ments (20), since it seriously in- 
fluences the grade. It has recently 
been directly ascribed to the pres- 
ence of dark pigmented fungi on 
the fiber (21), and processes have 
been worked out for bleaching 
such cotton. 


“Cavitoma.” Another effect of 
microbial activity is a complex of 
mainly secondary, characteristic 
changes in the properties of wet- 
stored cotton described under the 
name “cavitoma” (17, 18). These 
effects include a shorter staple, an 
increased pH, a decrease of re- 
ducing substances, and an _ in- 
creased swelling of the fiber in 
18% caustic (see Figure 4E). 

These changes have been attrib- 
uted to microbial activity, since 
the presence of certain fungi is 
associated with them but the re- 
sponsible organisms have not yet 
been determined. Cavitoma was 
originally considered to be char- 
acteristic for a certain type of dam- 
age during storage, distinguishing 
this from other types of microbial 
damage, as in weathering and mil- 
dewing. Recently, similar effects 
have been reported, however, to 
be also associated with the growth 
of the fungi commonly found in 
weathering (15, 22). 


Spots. During storage under 
humid conditions, spots of differ- 


ent color may result from the pres- 
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ence of large concentrations of 
mycelia and/or spores and conidia 
of colored fungi. Such color spots 
do not occur in dry-stored cotton, 
but may be abundant under con- 
ditions of excessive humidity. 

Other spots may result from oil, 
grease, marking ink, etc. Fluores- 
cent spots will be discussed un- 
der “Detection of Damage.” 


Effect on Processing Perform- 
ance. The behavior of cavitomic 
cotton in processing has been ex- 
tensively studied (19). This cotton 
produces more processing waste; 
less even slivers, rovings, and 
yarns; 45% more breakage in spin- 
ning; and weaker yarns as com- 
pared with similar undamaged 
cottons. 


Mechanical Damage 


Mechanical damage is caused in 
almost all stages of ginning and 
manufacturing; damage may also 
be caused in harvesting, especial- 
ly in mechanical picking. 

Two different types of mechan- 
ical damage have been  dis- 
tinguished: a coarse type of dam- 
age consisting in a breaking, bruis- 
ing, or crushing of the entire fiber; 
and a finer type of damage in 
which only the cellulose chains are 
broken (26, 29). The first type of 
damage is detected by microscopic 
examination; the second type, by 
measurement of the fluidity of the 
dissolved cellulose. Both types of 
damage generally occur together, 
in ginning—the second type may 
also result from microbial activity, 
“hidden” damage in weathering 
(1), chemical activity, and photo- 
oxidation; and may occur sep- 
arately in these cases. 


Effect on Length Distribution. 
During normal ginning, a reduc- 
tion of the original fiber length 
of the seed cotton always takes 
place. This decrease exhibits itself 
by a change in length distribution, 
an increase in the number of short- 
er fibers, and by a greater length 
variation (19). This breaking down 
process is influenced by moisture, 
temperature, and some faulty con- 
ditions of the ginning prccess. 


Effect on DP, A decrease of 18% 
in the degree of polymerization of 


cellulose has been found to result 
from the ginning process, and a 
total decrease of 30% from all me- 
chanical operations together. The 
greatest decrease occurs during 
picking (23, 2). These findings in- 
dicate a considerable breakage of 
the molecular chains during the 
mechanical operation. 


Seed Coat Fragments. A type 
of mechanical damage which may 
be caused by faulty ginning is the 
formation of an extraordinarily 
high amount of seed coat frag- 
ments. The immature fibers often 
attached to these impurities may 
give rise to certain types of neps. 
The seed coat fragments will cause 
black spots in the cloth (30). 


Problems. The effects of me- 
chanical damage, especially in gin- 
ning, have so far been little an- 
alyzed. Further study would be 
of great value. 

Results recently obtained in lab- 
oratories of the paper industry are 
suggestive. It was found that beat- 
ing of purified cotton fibers sus- 
pended in water in a laboratory 
Jokro mill resulted in a large de- 
crease in DP but that the effect 
on the crystalline portion of the 
fiber was moderate. 

When dry cotton was ground in- 
to a powder, most of the crystal- 
line portion was also destroyed 
(31). The importance of such find- 
ings for the analysis of gin dam- 
age is clear. 


Chemical Damage 


Chemical damage is caused prin- 
cipally during dyeing and finish- 
ing, and only to a smaller degree 
at an earlier time with the raw 
fiber. 


Photochemical Degradation of 
Cellulose. Photochemical degrada- 
tion of cellulose occurs during 
weathering (1). Accelerated photo- 
chemical degradation by carbon 
are light of cotton cloth and yarn 
has been found to result in a loss 
of breaking strength and increased 
cuprammonium fluidity. 


Tar Spots. The formation of dif- 
ferent types of spots originating 
from outside chemical substances 
may be classified under chemical 
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damage. The most common spots 
of this type are tar and oil spots. 

Tar and oil spots have caused 
a great deal of damage and diffi- 
culty in various mills. If the 
patches of spotted cotton are not 
fully removed from the bale, the 
finished fabric will show a great 
number of small black spots, re- 
sulting from the spreading of the 
tar during manufacturing. High 
temperature promotes this process 
of spreading. 

The National Cotton Council in- 
vestigated the sources of origin of 
tar spots and found that they may 
have various causes such as tar- 
prepared picking bags, contami- 
nated railroad cars, asphalt from 
roads, bale bands, etc. (32). Oil 
spots often originate from the bale 
press. An educational program 
by the Council has already re- 
sulted in considerable reduction of 
the evil, and the present experi- 
ments on improved wrappings will 
certainly further contribute to the 
solution of this problem. 

Another approach to the problem 
has been followed by the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology and has 
consisted in the finding of meth- 
ods for easy removal of the spots 
in finished cloth (33). 


Fluorescent Spots. The presence 
of certain substances on the fiber 
may cause spots which are fluo- 
rescent in ultraviolet light. They 
will be discussed under “Detection 
of Damage.” 


Honeydew. A chemical defect of 
lesser importance is “honeydew.” 
This damage is caused by the pres- 
ence on the lint of sugar, secreted 
by certain insects called aphids 
(Aphys Gossypii Glover). Special 
dark-pigmented fungi (Clados- 
porium) generally develop in this 
gummy product. The resulting 
stickiness of the cotton causes dif- 
ficulties in processing. 


Heat Damage 


The degrading of cotton by heat 
is important in finishing and laun- 
dering of fabrics, and in tire cords, 
and has been extensively studied 
in these materials. It has been gen- 
erally recognized that degradation 
is not appreciable below 100 C, 
but that it increases rapidly at 
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FIG. 6 CONGO RED TEST: left, 
undamaged fibers; center, slight 
mechanical damage (note stained 
damaged spots); right, seriously 
mildewed fiber (upper and lower 
portion stained). (250 X.) 


higher temperatures. 

The first study on the influence 
of heat on the raw cotton fiber 
has been made at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory (34). 
A simultaneous’ reduction in 
strength and elongation of the 
single fiber has been found at 
temperatures from 110 C to 162 C. 
The conclusion has been made that 
the heat effect consists in the cre- 
ating or intensifying of weak spots 
along the fiber. An increase of the 
number of transverse cracks along 
the fiber has been directly dem- 
onstrated under the microscope. 

A decrease in the degree of pely- 
merization of the cellulose was 
also found. The percentage of cel- 
lulose chains broken is at the be- 
ginning linearly proportional to the 
time of exposure. Moisture accel- 
erates heat degradation (this has 
only been demonstrated so far 
with yarns). 

In the drying process prior to 
ginning, so-called “overdrying” 
may cause considerable heat dam- 
age of the raw fiber. This type of 
heat damage has been recently 
studied (35, 36, 37). It has only 
minor effect on the fiber properties 
as studied with the existing meth- 
ods for fiber quality testing and for 
detection of damage. The only 


changes in fiber properties are a 
higher alkali absorption (alkali 
centrifuge test, see under “Detec- 
tion of Damage’), and a shift in 
fiber length distribution towards 
shorter fibers (35). This shift is in- 
tensified in processing. 

The latter effect greatly influ- 
ences the processing performance: 
The spinning end breakage is 
21.4% higher with overdried cot- 
ton and the yarn strength and 
evenness are considerably de- 
creased as compared to normal cot- 
ton. 

A cooperative full-scale study of 
the effect of excessive gin-drying 
on processing has been recently 
carried out by a group of mills, 
under auspices of the National 
Cotton Council and the Institute 
of Textile Technology (36, 37). In 
the study, the economical import- 
ance of this effect became clear. 
Processing costs between “no 
heat” and “high heat” ginned cot- 
ton were found to amount to about 
$10 per bale of cotton processed. 


Detection of Damage 


Early recognition of damaged 
fiber and the identification of the 
type of damage are of great im- 
portance in cotton buying and 
quality testing. 

The effect of damage on the cus- 
tomary quality properties of the 
fiber and on spinning performance 
(as compared to the properties of 
the normal fiber) can be indicative 
for damage. A change of quality 
properties may be associated, how- 
ever, with almost any type of 
damage and does not give specific 
indication for the nature of the 
damage. 

For identifying the type and 
origin of the damage, tests should 
be used which are based on other 
features. A brief review follows of 
the best known tests existing at 
present. 


I croscopic and Microchemical 
Tests. A review of microscopic tests 
for practical application has been 
given elsewhere (38); a brief de- 
scription is given here. 

The oldest microscopic tests 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 3 below) for dam- 
age are based on the demonstra- 
tion of rupture of the cuticle and 
primary wall. Such rupture is of- 
ten associated with the activity of 
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microorganisms, but can also re- 
sult from a variety of other causes, 
such as mechanical, chemical, and 
heat damage. 


1. Congo Red Test. The 
nearly universal microscopic test 
is the Congo Red test (39, 40). The 
principle is as follows: Congo Red 
has great affinity for cellulose, 
which composes the secondary 
wall, but cannot pass the outer 
primary wall and wax cuticle, for 
which it has no affinity. The dye 
can pass the primary wall and 
stain the underlying cellulose only 
if the cuticle is ruptured. This is 
the case in damaged fibers. 

The test is carried out by swell- 
ing the fiber in caustic soda and 
after quick washing, placing it in 
a concentrated solution of Congo 
Red. The fiber is investigated in 
18% sodium hydroxide. 

By using different concentra- 
tions of alkali for the initial swell- 
ing, it is possible to differentiate 
between various types of damage. 
If a concentration not higher than 
11% is used, the wall is swollen 
without exerting pressure on the 
cuticle, and only places which are 
fully ruptured (as in mechanical 
damage) will show up. At a higher 


most 


alkali concentration, a slight pres- 


sure is exerted on the cuticle, 
which will result in completing the 
rupture of places which were only 
slightly weakened (as in mechan- 
ical and heat damage). 

In the case of extremely slight 
damage only very high alkali con- 
centrations will rupture the weak- 
ened places. By counting the num- 
ber of stained fibers and express- 
ing it as a percentage of the total 
number, a quantitative figure for 
damage can be obtained. Figure 6 
shows mechanical and fungal dam- 
age. 

2. Balloon Test (41, 42). An old- 
er test for the rupture of the pri- 
mary wall is the “balloon test,” 
which has been designed for de- 
tecting microbial damage. In this 
test, the fibers are swollen in equal 
parts of carbon disulfide and 15% 
caustic soda. Normal fibers swell 
and after about half an hour form 
so-called balloons or beads. The 
absence of balloons indicates dam- 
age (generally) from microbial ac- 
tivity (see Figure 7). A condition 
for balloons to be formed is an in- 
tact primary wall, which constricts 
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FIG. 7. SWELLING TEST in carbon disulfide and sodium hydroxide; 
left, undamaged fiber (note regular balloons); right, cavitomic cotton. 
Swelling is more evenly distributed along the cavitomic fibers, and 


no typical balloons are formed. 


the swollen fiber at regular inter- 
vals between the balloons. 

The author found that with cav- 
itomic cotton an extremely high, 
often irregular swelling results in 
this reagent (Figure 8). Seriously 
mildewed fibers do not exhibit 
such high swelling (Figure 8E). 
This is in agreement with the 
theory presented in the first part 
of this article, that the first stages 
of deterioration are accompanied 
by an increased capacity for swell- 
ing. 

Instead of the above reagent, 
other strong swelling agents can 
be used, e.g., cuprammonium (38) 
or the more stable cuprien (5-10 
times diluted copper ethylene di- 
amine solution) and “Triton B” (43, 
44, 45). 

3. Extrusion Test (46). In this 
test short sections of the fiber are 
swollen for one minute in 18% 
alkali. If the primary wall is in- 
tact, it will restrict the swelling 
of the secondary wall so that the 
material is extruded at the ends 
of the sections which become 
dumb-bell shaped. If the primary 
wall is damaged, the sections will 
swell over their entire length with- 
out extrusions being formed. 

4. Swelling in 18% Caustic Soda. 
Swelling in 18% caustic soda has 
been used as a special test for cav- 
itoma (17, 18). The fibers are 
mounted in the solution and after 
15 minutes their diameter is com- 
pared with the diameter of normal 
control fibers. Normal fibers may, 
for instance swell from 17 to 27 
microns, damaged fibers up to 37 
microns (see Figure 8). 


(About 50 X.) 


It has been found also that after 
inoculation with fungi active in 
weathering, a higher swelling re- 
sults (15) and that certain enzyme 
preparations (23, 24, 25) from cel- 
lulolytic fungi cause increased 
swelling, so that this test may be 
of general nature. 

5. Methylene Blue Test. This is 
a microchemical test for hydro- 
cellulose, which is formed in vari- 
ous types of chemical damage, e.g., 
acid tendering (38). This test is 
used principally in the investiga- 
tion of fabrics and yarns, but may 
also prove useful in the investiga- 
tion of raw cotton. 


Chemical Tests. 1. Extract pH 
(18). This is one of the most prom- 
ising tests for detecting microbial 
growth. The test was originally in- 
troduced for the detection of cav- 
itoma. It is carried out by knead- 
ing one gram of the fiber with a 
glass rod for 30 seconds in 15 cc 
distilled water and determining the 
PH of the liquid. (This can be done 
in a simple way by adding 0.25 cc 
of “Gramercy” universal indicator 
to 5 cc of the liquid in a test tube 
and estimating the pH in compari- 
son with the color chart supplied 
with the indicator.) The normal 
pH of undamaged cotton ranges 
from 6.3 to 7.3; in the case of mi- 
crobial growth it may be as high 
as 10.0. For cavitomic cotton, val- 
ues from 8.2 to 9.5 have been re- 
ported. The pH change would be 
a response to growth of fungi on 
noncellulosic constituents of the fi- 
ber. 

An interesting relationship has 
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FIG. 8. SWELLING TEST in carbon disulfide and sodium hydroxide; 
A—undamaged fibers (note regular balloons separated by strings of 


primary wall); 


B and C—cavitomic cotton (note absence of regular 


balloons, strings of primary wall at large, irregular distance); D—dif- 
ferent degrees of swelling in cavitomic cotton; E—fibers severely 
damaged by fungi (note absence of typical swelling, and presence of 


fungal hyphae). (About 230 X.) 


recently been reported (47) to ex- 
ist between the extract pH and the 
grade of raw cotton. The average 
pH and the percentage of high pH 
samples (above 8.0) were found to 


increase steadily from better to 
poorer grades. This can be ex- 
plained by increased development 
of fungi on the poorer, darker 
grades of cotton. 

2. Kendall Copper Index for Re- 
ducing Substances (ESRM) (16, 
18). Another chemical test, origi- 
nally used for identifying cavitomic 
cotton, is a test for reducing sub- 
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stances. One gram of cotton is 
kneaded with a glass rod in 3 ml 
of hot, distilled water; 2% ml of 
extract is recovered by centrifug- 
ing. One ml of the extract is 
brought to a boil after adding a 
“Clinitest’” tablet (as used for 
urinalysis of sugar). 

After 15 seconds, the solution is 
diluted to 15 ml and the color com- 
pared with that of standard dex- 
trose solutions. (The five standard 
solutions contain from zero to 1.5 
mg/ml dextrose. ES R M value 1 
corresponds to 0.1 mg dextrose per 


ml, ete.) In normal cotton, the 
values lie between 8 and 10; in 
cavitomic cotton in advanced 
stages, between 0 and 3. 

Although fungi can definitely 
cause a decrease in reducing sub- 
stance content of cotton fiber, a 
low reducing substance content 
does not necessarily imply micro- 
bial action, since leaching by heavy 
rainfall and other conditions may 
complicate the situation. In rain 
leached cotton, the pH values lie 
between 6 and 3. This test appears, 
therefore, less promising than the 
PH test. 


3. Centrifuge Alkali Absorption 
(48). This test has originated from 
the swelling test, No. 4 above. In 
this test, the percentage increase 
in weight of a cotton sample is 
determined after placing it for 10 
minutes in 18% NaOH, and centri- 
fuging the liquid off under stand- 
ard conditions. Cotton damaged by 
microorganisms, hydrochloric acid, 
and heat had a much higher weight 
increase (e.g., 50% higher) than 
undamaged cotton. Wider experi- 
ence with this new test is needed 
to prove its practical value. 

4. Tests for Honeydew. The pres- 
ence of honeydew on the fiber can 
be demonstrated with the custom- 
ary sugar reactions, e.g., Fehling’s 
(Benedict’s) copper solution (49). 
This reaction can be intensified by 
subsequent spraying of the cotton 
with phosphomolybdic acid (use 
glass atomizer!). 

This reagent acts with Fehling’s 
solution to give a colorless solu- 
tion so that uncontaminated areas 
appear colorless. The cuprous ox- 
ide of the sugar-contaminated 
areas reacts to give an intense blue 
color (50). The alpha-naphthol test 
on sugar can also be used (49a). 


5. Tests for Degradation of the 
Cellulose Molecule. Various tests 
exist for the detection of chemical 
changes in the cellulose molecule, 
such as a change in chain length 
(DP) and the formation of oxy- 
and hydrocellulose. These stand- 
ard tests have long since been cus- 
tomary in cellulose chemistry and 
have been reviewed in various 
texts, e.g., (51). They are only 
briefly mentioned here. 

The chain length can be meas- 
ured from the viscosity of cellu- 
lose dissolved in cuprammonium 
hydroxide or in cupriethylene di- 
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amine solution. 

An increased copper number 
(the copper reduced from the 
cupric ts the cuprous state by the 
aldehyde groups) is also associ- 
ated with degradation of cellulose 
molecules. 

Also, an increase of carboxyl 
groups may accompany degrada- 
tion and is indicated by an in- 
creased absorption of basivc dyes 
such as Methylene Blue. 

A test for oxycellulose is Turn- 
bull’s Blue test. It is based on the 
formation of an insoluble ferrous 
salt under tiie influence of the 
larger number of carboxyl groups. 
Also, Methylene Blue absorption 
is used for indicating carboxy] 
groups. This reagent also indicates, 
however, the presence of mineral 
salts dried into the cellulose. The 
Methylene Blue test can be used 
for quantitative purposes (see also 
under “Microscopic Method”). 

Hydrocellulose is formed under 
the action of acids and results in 
shorter molecules of higher reduc- 
ing power. Oxycellulose is formed 
under the action of oxidizing a- 
gents or light. Oxidation in acid 
condition results in an increase of 
aldehyde groups; oxidation in al- 
kaline condition results in an in- 
crease of acid groups. Chain short- 
age only occurs if oxidation takes 
place in alkaline condition (as in- 
laundering). 


Physical Tests. 1. Light Reflec- 
tance. Discoloration of cotton oc- 
curs principally during weather- 
ing, and has been associated with 
the presence of dark colored my- 
celia of fungi (21). The determi- 
nation of light reflectance is cus- 
tomary in normal cotton grading 
(20), and will therefore, not be 
discussed here. It suffices to state 
that such measurements can be 
made with any spectrophotometer 
(e.g., at wave lengths of 5,000 to 
7,000 angstrom units). 


2. Fluorescence in Ultraviolet 
Light. The use of ultraviolet light 
for detecting microbial damage 
has been known for many years 
and has been suggested long ago 
for detecting mildew in cotton. One 
author wrote in 1943 (52): “In 
very many cases it is possible to 
detect the presence of mildew by 
examining the goods under ultra- 
violet light, which produces an in- 
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tensive vellow fluorescence.” 

The investigation in ultraviolet 
light has lately gained new interest 
(56) and has even been “rediscov- 
ered.” A tendency exists now for 
using it as a rapid universal test 
for damage. 

Wave lengths of 3660 and 2537 
angstrom units are used in textile 
research. The long wave _ ultra- 
violet radiation is sometimes called 
“black light.” Inexpensive port- 
able lamps are available at pres- 
ent. 

Various types of fluorescence 
have been described in cotton: dull 
ivory, a yellow, a bright green, 
and a blue type. A variety of 
causes can underlie this fluores- 
cence. One type of bright green 
fluorescence has been definitely 
associated with growth on the fi- 
ber of the fungus, Aspergillus 
Flavus (51). This type of micro- 
bial fluorescence was first de- 
scribed for cottons from Arizona, 
Texas, and California. 

A less easily recognized white 
fluorescence has been associated 
with growth of the fungus Alter- 
naria (53). The growth of most 
other fungi in deteriorating cot- 
ton is not associated with fluores- 
cence. It is therefore certainly not 
possible to use fluorescence in gen- 
eral tests for microbial damage. 

Intense yellow fluorescence (50) 
and a reddish fluorescence of low 
intensity (49a) have been associ- 
ated with the presence of honey- 
dew. This fluorescence has been 
suggested as a rapid test for this 
defect. 

A change from bluish-white to 
ivory white fluorescence has been 
associated with age and with heat 
damage (55). This particular 
fluorescence has been ascribed to 
the presence of oxycellulose 
formed by exposure to light and 
heat. It has been suggested as a 
rapid test for these types of dam- 
age and received much interest as 
a possible indication of heat dam- 
age (for which no rapid test ex- 
ists). 

It should further not be over- 
looked that many contaminants of 
cotton, such as machine oil and 
grease, also cause fluorescence. 
This is a well known fact (54, 55, 
56) which is often used for check- 
ing the presence of oil in fabrics. 


3. Colored Spots. The presence 


of colored spots may indicate mil- 
dew. Microscopic examination can 
readily confirm this by the pres- 
ence of dark colored hyphae or 
fructifications (conidia) on such 
cotton. Other colored spots may 
result from grease and tar. Solu- 
bility tests with suitable solvents 
like carbon tetrachloride and sub- 
sequent microscopic examination 
differentiate the latter spots from 
the first ones. 

Certain yellow spots have been 
associated with pink boll worm. 
Some types of yellow spots show 
fluorescence in ultraviolet light. 
A full explanation of these spots 
has not yet been given. 


4. Test for Fiber Stiffness. In an 
interesting new fiber test recent- 
ly described (54), the stiffness of 
the cotton fiber is determined from 
the amount of force required to 
bend a given weight of parallel 
fibers. 

The stiffness is greatly increased 
by heating the fiber, so that the 
test may become of use for de- 
tecting heat damage. The test 
probably indicates some change in 
the microcrystalline structure of 
the cellulose. 


Biological Tests. The most posi- 
tive evidence for microbial dam- 
age is the isolation and growing 
of the microorganisms from the fi- 
ber on certain substrates, and the 
testing of their cellulolytic ability. 
The microscopic recognition of 
hyphae on the fiber is in itself not 
sufficient for this purpose, since 
many fungi grow on other com- 
ponents of the cotton fiber than 
cellulose without causing great 
damage to the cellulose. 


For purposes of identification, it 
is often sufficient to place small 
tufts of the fiber on sterile 2% 
agar agar in glass dishes, under 
which condition the fungi rapidly 
grow out to form fructifications. 
(These are generally not clearly 
visible on the fiber and are nec- 
essary for identification.) If the 
species is known, it can generally 
be told whether it has cellulolytic 
ability, by using the lists men- 
tioned in the foregoing section (11). 
Figure 3 gives photomicrographs 
of fungi grown in this way. 

The cellulolytic ability can also 
be directly tested by transferring 
the fungus to a substrate contain- 
ing cellulose as the only carbon 
source (a suitable substrate is 
sterile filter paper wetted in an 
aqueous solution of 0.05% am- 
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monium nitrate, 0.05% potassium 
dihydrogen orthophosphate in tap 
water; some crystals of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate are scattered 
on the filter paper. 

The Czapek solution is another 
more complicated one and con- 
tains 0.3% sodium nitrate, 0.1% 
potassium monohydrogen ortho- 
phosphate, 0.5% magnesium sul- 
fate, 0.05% potassium chloride, and 
0.001% ferrous sulfate. 

Fig. 9 is a photograph of colonies 
of cellulolytic fungi grown in this 
way on filter paper. 

Standard techniques for testing 
fungi use cotton duck instead of 
filter paper (12, 14); the loss in 
strength of the fabric in a certain 
period of time is used as a meas- 
ure for the cellulolytic activity of 
the fungus. Another test for mi- 
crobial growth is based on the 
manometric measurement of the 
respiration of the fungus (11). 

From the above, it is clear that 
only a few fully specific tests for 
damage exist; these are all tests 
on microbial damage. For the de- 
tection of heat damage and various 
types of mechanical and chemical 
damage, no rapid, specific test yet 
exists. It would be of great im- 
portance if rapid tests for identify- 
ing these types of damage could 
be worked out. Various efforts for 
finding such tests are being made 
at present. 
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Safety Training Course for Supervisors Is Paying Off 
at The Graniteville Company 


The safety record of The Gran- 
iteville Co., a textile manufactur- 
ing concern which has grown in 
110 years from one plant to six 
grey goods mills and two finishing 
plants, for the past ten years has 
shown that improvement in safety 
will come as a result of intelligent 
work and planning, just as surely 
as it comes in any other field. 

In 1943 Graniteville’s accident 
frequency was 37.1. The frequency 
for 1944 dropped to 13.5, and for 
1945 it was 5.1. Since then the fre- 
quency range has been from 3.7 
(high) for 1947 to 1.47 (low) for 
1951. The record for 1954 was 2.81. 

Credit for much of this improve- 
ment is given to the safety train- 
ing in accident prevention course 
for supervision which was initiated 
in 1944 and has been given to all 
new supervisors and safety com- 
mitteemen appointed since then. 

To benefit from the increased 
knowledge of accident prevention 
and Graniteville’s own experience, 
the course was completely revised 
in 1953. Here is a general descrip- 
tion of the course which resulted. 


BY WILLIAM A. HAWN 
Safety Director 
The Graniteville Co 


ABsTRACT* 


IF AN accident prevention pro- 

gram is to be successful, the 
work force as well as the super- 
vision, must want to work safely. 
How can we get them to work 
safely? We think by the following 
ways: 

(a) By attaching more im- 
portance to safety. Make it equal in 
importance with quality and cost; 
make safety a coordinate part of 
production. 

(b) By giving the supervisor and 
the employee a working knowl- 
edge of the cause of accidents. 

(c) By giving the supervisor an 
insight into some of the more 
common reasons that people have 


*From a paper presented by Mr. Hawn 
during the 43rd National Safety Congress 
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accidents. 

With these as our goals, we de- 
veloped in 1953 the “safety train- 
ing in accident prevention” course 
briefly described below. 


Benefits of Training. We have 
benefited by our safety training 
in the following ways: 

1. Accidents have 
terially reduced. 

2. We know that a majority of 
accidents are caused by mental or 
emotional disturbances. 

3. We have learned that the cor- 
rection of attitudes helps to pre- 
vent accidents. 

4. Supervisors are now assuming 
more responsibility for accident 
prevention. 

5. Supervisors have developed a 
better insight and understanding of 
operative behavior. 

6. Supervisors are better able to 
spot accidents “in the making.” 

7. Supervisors are giving more 
time to safety instructions. 


been ma- 


7 i ii i i 


The Course. We decided to spot- 
light two things during the course 
of instruction: (1) accidental oc- 
currence and (2) the operative. An 
understanding of these two areas 
does much to help prevent acci- 
dents. 

Five sessions were planned as 
follows: 


Session | 


In the first session we set the 
scene by explaining the purpose of 
the training, by explaining some- 
thing of the nature of the sessions. 
The group is put at ease through 
establishing an air of mutual ex- 
change of experience. The objec- 
tive of the sessions is put on the 
board and discussed. The objective: 
to develop a higher skill in acci- 
dent prevention through a study of 
safety as applied to my job. Every- 
thing that is done or said is tied to 
this objective either directly or 
indirectly. 


Focus on the Accident. We estab- 
lish the factors in an accident 
through the domino illustration 
given by Heinrich in Industrial 
Accident Prevention. The first and 
most important concept of accident 
prevention is this: accidents do not 
just happen, they are caused. Until 
this fact is established and ac- 
cepted, any further safety training 
is on insecure ground. 

The next important principle we 
want to establish is how to handle 
an accident. We do this by citing an 
accident that will be understood by 
the trainees with a minimum of 
explanation. This gives the trainee 
a pattern to go by when he is 
working on his own. 


Investigating Accidents. Using 
the accident that was cited as a 
background, the group works out 
a four-step method to use in in- 
vestigating accidents. Each man is 
given a card listing these four 
steps: 

1. Get the facts. 

2. Question all details. 

3. Check to avoid recurrence. 

4. Follow through. 

This four-step method is used in 
the succeeding sessions to review 
accidents that students have han- 
dled in the department, This also 
helps to develop a skill in investi- 
gating accidents. 


Session 2 


Basic Accident Causes. Session 
Two is a further look at the acci- 
dent. Not only is it necessary to be 
familiar with and be able to an- 
alyze an accident, but it is neces- 
sary that the basic causes of acci- 
dents be understood. We develop 
this session around the basic acci- 
dent causes, both personal faults 
and mechanical and material 
faults. These are the 14 items as 
developed by Heinrich. They are 
developed with cases and points so 
as to give them strong associations. 

By now the trainee has been ef- 
fectively reminded that accidents 
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don’t just happen, they are caused: 
he is able to associate specific 
faults contributing to the accident; 
he has a technique for investi- 
gating the accident; and has a 
growing enthusiasm for accident 
prevention. 

During succeeding sessions the 
main consideration is to add to the 
trainee’s insight and know-how, 
His main concerns are: things that 
he can do, and learning basic rea- 
sons why people behave as they 
do. He is in a position of leadership 
and it is up to him to assume lead- 
ership. This can best be done by 
learning to read or interpret the 
behavior of the people he super- 
vises in order to “nip as many ac- 
cidents in bud” as he can—in short, 
to practice accident prevention. 


Session 3 


The Supervisor. Session Three 
turns the spotlight on the super- 
visor. He talks and thinks about 
things that he can do to prevent ac- 
cidents. We are indebted to Glenn 
Gardiner, editor of Management 
Information, for some of the ma- 
terial used in this session. In pre- 
venting accidents, the supervisor 
takes the following steps: 

1. Sets a good safety example. 

2. Instructs each worker thor- 
oughly in the safety precautions of 
this job. 

3. Keeps all safety devices in 
proper use. 

4. Follows up safety instructions 
constantly. 

It is surprising how willingly 
the supervisor accepts these four 
steps as a necessary part of his re- 
sponsibility, even though he may 
not have accepted them at the be- 
ginning of the session. 


Session 4 


Emotional Immaturity. Session 
Four centers around emotional ma- 
turity and accident proneness. Dur- 
ing the first three sessions we have 
established the premise that there 
are mental and emotional causes 
connected with most accidents. If 
this is true, what are some of the 
causes? One group of characteris- 
tics we call emotional immaturity. 
From this point we put some char- 
acteristics of the immature child 
and the immature adult on the 
board and link up the carryover. 
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Some of the characteristics are 
present in every person to some de- 
gree. It is the excessive person that 
needs to be counselled and guided 
away from trouble. 

In the case of accident proneness 
we also define this person within 
certain limits, and look at some of 
the reasons why he continues to 
have accidents. The distinction is 
made between a person that is ac- 
cident-prone and one that is an 
accident repeater. 


Session 5 


Mental Health. The subject of 
Session Five is: “Influence of 
Mental Health on Accidents.” This 
session starts with a group defini- 
tion of mental health. It is neces- 
sary to spend enough time with 
this definition to make sure that 
all group members have the mean- 
ing well in mind. We are very 
careful to make this point: It is not 
our purpose or intention to enter 
into a discussion of insanity. That 
is outside our field of knowledge, 
and it would have to be dealt with 


Problems of Woven 


BY HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH, I! 
President 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


eExTrRact* 


BY FAR the most important prob- 

lem of the woven segment of 
the carpet industry concerns its 
erratic sales performance, and its 
inability to increase sales in pro- 
portion to the growth in popula- 
tion, to the increase in income, or 
in proportion to other commonly 
accepted measures of normal 
growth. 

The record output of 102,000,000 
square yards last year represents 
only 2.1 square yards per house- 
hold, about the same per house- 
hold figure as in the early twenties. 
Fifty years ago production repre- 
sented about 5 square yards per 
household. 

It is quite evident that carpet 


*From remarks of Mr. Shuttleworth be 
fore the New York Society of Security 
Analysts on February 28, 1956. 


by professionally trained people. 

A great deal of our material for 
this session was gleaned from an 
article appearing in National Safe- 
ty News, February 1953, by Dr. 
Gerald Gordon, psychiatrist for the 
Du Pont Company, with the theme 
we use: “Employees allowed to 
shirk responsibility become men- 
tally sick.” 

We develop some of the charac- 
teristics of mental illness and 
study statistics showing that peo- 
ple who get in trouble off the job 
are likely to be the same people 
who get into trouble on the job. 
The second portion of the session 
is used to develop some suggestions 
that will promote good mental 
health. 

There is no final examination at 
the conclusion of the sessions; 
however, the last 15 or 20 minutes 
of the fifth session are used to 
summarize the impressions of the 
group. During the last few min- 
utes the instructor is able to tell 
how well he has sold accident pre- 
vention to the group. 


Carpet Mills Cited 


has been regarded as a luxury—as 
a postponeable purchase—and that 
we have clearly lost out to TV, 
automobiles, and other vigorous 
competitors for the consumers 
dollar. 

What is being done about it? 

Four developments within the 
past year represent the industry’s 
first aggressive and constructive 
merchandising programs in dec- 
ades: 

(1) The industry-wide promo- 
tion program carried on through 
the Carpet Institute; 

(2) Installment selling; 

(3) Development and promotion 
of in-the-home selling programs; 

(4) Industry working closely 
with the F.H.A. in developing 
standards for carpet, the payment 
for which may be included under 
an F.H.A. mortgage—when ap- 
proval has been obtained, another 
significant opportunity for in- 
creased sales of carpet will have 
opened. (Continued page 149) 
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Out of the way and through the wall 


LAPS MOVE CONTINUOUSLY 


from pickers to cards 
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Landahl Chainless Conveyors keep out of the way and : b <L. 
go right through the wall in this mill’s most congested ie A c 


areas. Laps are free from damage in transit. x ot € J 
The open type construction of the Landahl Chainless # nae \ , _. j 
Conveyor is another cost cutting feature. It makes 
cleaning easy —eliminates excessive accumulation of ’ ? 
lint. 

Remember that Landahl] Conveyors have no chain to 
wear, no cable to sag, no sprockets needed. Landahl 
offers short radius turns, low cost maintenance, low 
initial cost, ball and socket universal joints, and cater- 


pillar drive. Write today for Bulletin LS-1. 


Photos: Courtesy Valdese Mills, Inc., Valdese, North Carolina. 
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Carpet Problems continued 

It is my belief that these de- 
velopments reflect the awakening 
of the industry to its hitherto 
realized, but undeveloped, sales 
opportunities. 

The sales outlook for domestic 
producers, however, includes one 
potentially serious threat—im- 
ports. Machine-made imported 
carpets, primarily from Belgium 
and England, but also from 
France, Italy, and Japan, have 
been increasing. For the first 
eleven months of 1955, imports 
were 38 per cent above the same 
period last year, and represented 
6.7 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion. Producers with a _ heavy 
wilton volume will be particularly 
affected, since wilton imports 
represented 13.1 per cent of do- 
mestic production. 

Although our industry is taking 
a strong position against further 
tariff reductions on machine-made 
carpet, we recognize that the possi- 
bility exists that further reduc- 
tions in the rate, which is now 25 
per cent, may be made. To wha’ 
extent further reductions will en- 
courage more imports, we cannot 
predict; but there is no doubt that 
it will encourage them. 


Pricing. A second industry prob- 
lem is pricing. We certainly have 
our share of practices that I con- 
sider undesirable and unnecessary. 

For example, cash discounts of 
almost 5 per cent are given for 
payment within 10 days—4 per 
cent for payment within 60 days. 
In addition, volume rebates are 
given to retail outlets, going up to 
5 per cent of annual purchases 
Dumping and large-scale ‘‘deals,” 
some of which were motivated by 
the necessity to alleviate tight cash 
positions, have taken place. And 
finally, carpet for commercial in- 
stallations is today being sold at 
prices which yield little or no 
profit. 

It is my belief that the Mohawk- 
Smith merger will help in stabiliz- 
ing the industry, but I have no per- 
missible solution for the type of 
questionable industry practices 
I’ve mentioned. 


Raw material supvvlies and 
costs, The third problem that has 


bothered this industry in recent 
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years is the fluctuating supply and 
price of wool, 

Substantial progress in freeing 
the industry from dwindling wool 
supplies and an unstable wool 
market has been made through the 
development of man-made fibers 
suitable for carpet. 


Outlook for the Industry. From 
my comments on the progress that 
is being made by the industry in 
solving two of what I consider its 
three major problems, you must 
know that I am optimistic concern- 
ing the outlook for our industry. It 
has just recorded its best year, in 
terms of physical output. Produc- 


tion of rugs and carpets, excluding 
all mats and scatter rugs, amounted 
to 102,000,000 square yards. This 
record production has _ been 
achieved without any general in- 
crease in finished goods inven- 
tories, and the outlook for the fu- 
ture is to us encouraging. 

In the immediate future—that is, 
for 1956—we see no sign of any 
reduction in the demand for soft 
floor coverings. 

Our longer run outlook is, I be- 
lieve, also good. Every year our 
population is increasing by about 
2% million people. Population 
growth will increase the need for 
home furnishings. 


Spiked Apron Magnet Halts Tramp 
Iron Hazards at Chatham 


PROTECTING subsequent processing machinery from damage by 
tramp iron is the purpose of this permanent, non-electric magnetic 
separator (arrow) which is installed on a feeder at Chatham Mfg. Co. 
In the circle is the Ferrometer device which measures a predeter- 
mined amount of tramp iron and then flashes a warning light until 
the operator removes the metal from the magnet’s face plate. 


TO PROTECT machinery in the 

Elkin, N. C., plant from 
tramp iron damage, Chatham 
Manufacturing Company recently 
installed an Eriez spiked apron 
magnet above their Proctor & 
Schwartz feeder. 

This permanent, non-electric 
magnetic separator, is removing 
bale ties, nails, wire, and miscella- 
neous iron from the raw stock be- 
fore it reaches the blending ma- 


chines handling raw wool, rayon, 
nylon, etc. The amounts removed 
vary with different runs; but, in 
the words of S. S. Flynt, Chatham’s 
purchasing agent, “the precise 
amount removed is of little sig- 
nificance, since even a very small 
amount could be highly destruc- 
tive. 

“The Eriez unit has paid for it- 
self many times,” continued Mr. 
Flynt, “by reducing damage to 
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5 advantages of 
New Depariure’s 
Sentri-Seal ball bearings 
in electric motor applications 


@ SEALED AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! No 


need for relubrication; no danger of over- or 
under-lubrication. 


SIMPLIFY DESIGN! Eliminate need for 
separate seals and grease fittings. 


CARRY LOADS IN ANY POSITION! Moving 
parts are held in positive alignment, regardless 
of motor mounting position. 


WEAR IS NEGLIGIBLE! Require no attention 
for adjustment for wear. Have a reputation for 
outlasting the products they serve. 


QUIET-RUNNING! New Departure ball 
bearings are precision-made, run smoothly. 
Their uniformity is a guarantee of dependability. 


NEW /DEPARTURE 
/ 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW INTEGRAL-DRIVE 
BLOWER MOTOR DEPENDS 
ON SEALED BALL BEARINGS! 


Nowhere is the superiority of New Departure sealed ball bear- 
ings in electric motor applications better exemplified than in this 
new integral-drive blower motor. 


Revolutionary “‘inside-out” design of this new motor imposed a 
lubrication problem solved by the permanent-lubrication char- 
acteristic of the finest sealed ball bearings. In this motor, the 
rotating element, to which the blower wheel is attached, is on the 
outside and revolves around a stationary shaft through which 
the lead wires pass. ‘Sealed and lubricated-for-life’’ New Depar- 
ture ball bearings were selected because they assure permanent 
lubrication, regardless of centrifugal force. Also, because motor 
and blower wheel share the same permanently lubricated bear- 
ings, this integral unit is free of the need for periodic servicing. 


Equally important, New Departure sealed ball bearings handle 
combination loads in any position . . . assure positive alignment 
of rotor and stator. This means a versatility of application for 
this motor that offers new freedom to designers. 


Sealed ball bearings also help increase motor efficiency and 
reduce electrical hum. Since in ball bearings wear is so slight as 
to be entirely negligible, designers were abie to build in a smaller 
precision air gap, which is maintained throughout motor life. 


Let New Departure’s unexcelled engineering service show you 
the many advantages of sealed ball bearings in electric motor 
and other applications. 


NEW DEPARTURE +© DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e¢ BRISTOL, CONN. 
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card clothing and subsequent ma 
chinery, with its inherent loss in 
production efficiency.” Mr. Flynt 
also credits the magnetic separator 
with minimizing fire and explosion 
hazards normally associated with 
the presence of tramp iron. 


The magnet at the Chatham 
plant is also equipped with a Fer- 
rometer device which measures a 
predetermined amount of tramp 
iron and then flashes a warning 
light until the operator removes 
the tramp iron from the magnet’s 


Troubles in King Cotton's 


BY RINGGOLD ARDEN 
EXCLUSIVE 


FOR A great many years, the 

United States completely 
dominated the cotton markets all 
over the world. The American 
staple was the criterion by which 
practically all other cottons were 
judged. 

The invention of the cotton gin 
in 1793 made the production of 
cotton on a large scale thoroughly 
practicable, and in the southern 
part of the United States were 
millions of virgin acres to be had 
for the asking, and ideally suited 
to the growing of cotton. The im- 
portation of African slaves fur- 
nished the labor, and the growth of 
the cotton textile industry in Eng- 
land and Europe furnished the 
market. 

By the time the Napoleonic Wars 
were ended, and England and 
Europe were ready to return to the 
arts of peace, King Cotton was 
firmly seated upon his throne as 
the head of what appeared to be an 
impregnable empire. For genera- 
tions no thought was given to even 
a remote possibility that anything 
could ever happen to disturb this 
monarch’s dominion. 

As fast as the improvident farm- 
ing methods of the times wore out 
land, the planters moved west to 
lush ‘“‘new ground.” As the land be- 
came impoverished, the lint yield 
consistently fell until we were 
finally planting around 44 million 
acres of land to get about 15 mil- 
cotton. Land we, 
plentiful, was cheap, and 
commercial fertilizer was expen- 
sive. The American cotton farmer 


bales of 
labor 


lion 


*Part I appeared in the April, 1956, is 


sue, pages 165 and 167 
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no longer had a complete strangle- 
hold on the production of cotton, 
and other countries with land suit- 
able for its production were gradu- 
ally pushing up their acreage to 
threaten the domination of the 
world market by American cotton. 

At the beginning of what we 
might call the “‘“New Deal Era,” the 
federal government undertook to 
solve the farmers’ problems by 
means of subsidies and controls. 
The farmer was finally guaranteed 
a price for his cotton which was 
based on the relationship between 
industrial living standards and 
those on the farm in the years be- 
the United States was very 
considerably industrialized, and 
life on the farm was very highly 
regarded as the equal or the 
superior of life in industrial sec- 


fore 


tions. 

Guaranteeing a profitable price 
on anything will stimulate its pro- 
duction. If the government guaran- 
tees a profitable price on cotton, or 
anything else, then the govern- 
ment must take steps to prevent 
over-production, because the only 
way a price on anything can be 
guaranteed is to offer to buy it at 
that price, and regardless of what 
politicians may think, there is a 
limit to how much surplus farm 
produce the taxpayers of the 
United States are willing to buy 
and store, or give away. 

Arbitrary limitation of the 
means of production will always 
stimulate the invention of methods 
for getting better results from the 
available means. If the government 
arbitrarily limited the number of 
spindles which could be operated in 
the United States, the spinners, if 
guaranteed a profitable price, 
would immediately seek ways 0° 


face plate. As a result, the mag- 
netic protection is quickly and 
easily maintained at peak effi- 
ciency, and there is never any 
question in the operator’s mind 
when, or whether, the unit re- 
quires maintenance. 


producing more yarn per spindle. 
The farmers feel exactly the same 
way about getting more cotton per 
acre when the acreage is limited, 
and instead of turning out about 15 
million bales of cotton from 44 
million acres of land, we can now 
produce about the same amount 
from 17 or 18 million acres. 

Since a_ 15-million-bale crop 
leaves a big exportable surplus 
which is increasingly harder to sell 
in the world markets, the federal 
government is now proposing fur- 
ther acreage reductions, and one 
of the popular schemes for effect- 
ing this is what has been termed a 
“soil bank program.” The Amer- 
ican taxpayer is to put up the 
money for paying the farmer for 
taking his land out of cotton pro- 
duction, and it is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the farmer will take 
a substantial part of his soil bank 
payments and invest them in fer- 
tilizer and farm machinery to get 
more cotton off of the acres which 
he is permitted to plant. 

This may be a good thing in the 
long run, if we ignore the fact that 
the methods of doing it are the 
methods of totalitarian govern- 
ment. The immediate effect, how 
will be to keep producing 
more cotton than can be sold 
abroad at the price at which the 
government pegs it. This price, as 
has previously been mentioned, 
makes millionaires out of large, 
efficient operators at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. 

The more completely the small 
driven out of 
extensively 
and 


ever, 


cotton farmer is 
business, the more 
cotton planting, harvesting, 
ginning will be mechanized, and it 
is this mechanization which is at 
the root of His Majesty’s troubles 
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News about 


s ae 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical :» =: 


Hycar latex sizes... 
upgrade cotton fabrics, 
improve hand, 
washfastness 
and wear life 


IZES made from Hycar latex (disper- 

sions of Hycar nitrile rubber in water) 
are as much as 300% more effective than 
starch sizes in improving wear resistance 
in cotton fabrics. (Tests made under Federal 
Specifications CCC-T-191-B, with Sroll 
Universal Wear Tester.) At the same time 
Hycar gives a soft, yet full, hand and in- 
creases resistance to stain and fading. 

Blends of Hycar with urea or melamine 
formaldehyde (used for increased crease 
resistance) bring back and even exceed the 
fabric tear and abrasion strength lost by 
the addition of urea or melamine formalde- 
hyde alone. 

Wool, as well as cotton, comes in the pic- 
ture with Hycar latex used as an after-treat- 
ment to reduce crock, particularly with red 
naphthol dyes. With cotton and rayon Hycar 
is used as a binder for pigment coloring 
and printing. 

In cotton it is used as a carrier for such 


agents as fungicides and flame-proofing 
chemicals and as a binder for waxes and 
metallic salts used for water repellency or 
Stain resistance. 

What can Hycar latices do for you? For 
complete information please write Dept. 
ET-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat Of 


American | atore 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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in this country. 

We are right now in a period 
where a great deal of cotton is still 
harvested by hand, although not 
actually picked in the old-fash- 
ioned sense. The entire boll is 
pulled off of the plant by hand 
and later treated in a gin in the 
same manner as the mechanically 
harvested cotton. It is not only like- 
ly, but highly probable, that with- 
in the next few years even this 
pretense at hand picking will dis- 
appear, and all cotton will be 
gathered either with mechanical 
pickers or with stripping machines. 

Gin machinery manufacturers 
expect the situation to get a great 
deal worse rather than better. They 
feel that they have just about 
reached the practical limits for 
working cotton at the gins, and 
some feel that the practical limits 
have been exceeded and that some 
cleaning machinery used at gins is 
highly injurious and must ulti- 


mately be abandoned. 

From the spinner’s standpoint 
the gin should do the best cleaning 
job that it can before the cotton is 
ginned. Any trash which the gin 
can remove without injury to the 


stock or to the quality of ginning 
will benefit the spinner; but after 
the cotton has been ginned, it can 
be cleaned in cotton mills advan- 
tageously and under controlled 
conditions. 

If the ginners are going to use 
after-cleaners, these should cer- 
tainly be machines of a character 
found satisfactory in textile mills, 
and any cleaning machines of a 
type generally disapproved by tex- 
tile mills should not be used in 
gins. Today, the majority of the 
gins equipped with after-cleaners 
are using machines which no tex- 
tile mill would eonsent to employ; 
and if these machines are uniform- 
ly found injurious to cotton when 
used in spinning mills, it is abso- 
lutely certain that they are in- 
jurious to it when used anywhere. 

These after-cleaners, which are 
patterned after the old re-gin that 
was on the market about 40 years 
ago and then disappeared, will re- 
move a great deal of trash from 
cotton after ginning, but will 
pulverize much of the remaining 
trash so finely that it is practically 
impossible to get it out of the cot- 
ton. 
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This provides spinners with a 
problem totally new. Not only is 
the leaf trash ground up into fine 
pepper, but the motes are fractured 
into small bits so that tiny seed 
fragment particles appear in the 
yarn. This is something that was 
almost completely unknown 20 
years ago. 

The tendency of the re-gin to 
fracture trash is aggravated by the 
use of dryers in gins. The dryer is 
a necessity where machine-picked 
cotton must be ginned, and it also 
makes possible the gathering of 
wet cotton in weather which would 
have made cotton picking im- 
possible in the old days. 

Many years ago when cotton was 
picked by hand and labor was 
quite plentiful, cotton was allowed 
to become thoroughly dry after a 
rain before picking it. Now, with 
labor shortages, and mechanica! 
harvesting, it is not always possible 
to let the cotton dry before gather- 
ing, and very wet cotton can be 
taken to a gin and dried out quick- 
ly to prepare it for ginning. 

An amount of heat which will 
dry matured cotton enough to gin 
it, will dry the motes so completely 
that they are very brittle, and 
easily smashed up in the cleaning 
and ginning processes. The leaf 
trash also is overdried and be- 
comes brittle. Breaking up motes 
makes neps and seed fragments, 
and breaking up leaf makes pepper 
trash. Spinners complain particu- 
larly about the increase in these 
two types of waste. 

An urgent need is the develop- 
ment of a type of dryer which can 
preserve the proper moisture con- 
tent in the matured cotton for 
good ginning, and at the same time 
not overdry the lighter stuff 
which becomes bone dry in high 
temperatures. 

Spinners from many parts of the 
world are complaining about the 
increasing trashiness of American 
cotton. If these spinners find that 
they can get cleaner and more 
satisfactory cotton from Africa, 
South America, or Asia, the de- 
mand for American cotton will of 
course go down to about the needs 
for domestic consumption, and that 
will cut the acreage by several 
million acres and throw many 
more thousands of small cotton 
planters out of business. 


Some persons think this is a 
good thing, which perhaps it may 
be. If the American cotton growers 
and ginners reach the point where 
they only have to produce for the 
domestic mills, and those mills 
have to take what they can get, 
they can not make fabrics as satis- 
factory as foreign mills can make 
out of better cotton, and that will 
not be a good thing. 

The fewer cotton planters we 
have, the fewer persons there will 
be to protest lowering of tariffs on 
cotton goods; and if American 
mills can not compete in quality 
with foreign mills, as they cer- 
tainly can not compete in price, the 
plight of the textile industry will 
be still worse. We are worried 
enough at present about foreign 
competition without having these 
anxieties made more acute. 

A great many well-informed 
persons contend that the cotton 
farmer today is primarily in- 
terested in producing cotton for the 
government loan rather than for 
the spinning mills. Certainly, the 
fact that the farmer can put his 
cotton in the loan makes him less 
responsive to pressures from the 
spinning indusiry. 

Logically, the farmer should be 
interested in producing cotton 
which is best adapted for spinning. 
There seems to be little incentive 
today for the farmer to do this. He 
is not growing cotton for spinning 
—he is growing it to put in the 
loan. 

In determining the loan value, 
we are using a method of cotton 
grading which should now be 
obsolete. The old grades were 
based on visible trash in the sam- 
ple. We need a new grading meth- 
od which will be based on trash, 
whether readily visible or incon- 
spicuous. It is a perfectly ridicu- 
lous situation when a spinner pays 
a premium for Strict Middling cot- 
ton and finds that he can make bet- 
ter, cleaner yarn out of Middling 
or Strict Low Middling cotton. 

This is a spinner’s problem now, 
but more and more it is getting to 
be a fundamental problem of the 
entire American cotton industry; 
and every bale of hand picked, 
properly ginned cotton which is 
added to the world’s supply in 
some other country, makes our 
problem more acute. 





NUMBER 4 OF A SERIES: 


ACCURATE DRAFTING CONTROL ASSURES SMOOTH, 
UNIFORM YARN AND RESULTANT HIGH QUALITY. THESE 
FACTORS ARE DIRECTLY DEPENDENT ON THE ACCURACY 
OF THE ROLL ASSEMBLY AND SPECIFICALLY ON THE ROLLS 
THEMSELVES. 


Pictured above are unretouched, magnified views of 2 bottom rolls. ON THE RIGHT IS “YOUR 
BEST MONEY VALUE” — THE SACO-LOWELL STEEL BOTTOM ROLL WITH ROLLED FLUTES.” 
This exclusive roll fluting gives a far more uniform contour, plus a smoother surface that keeps 

. flutes clean and free of microscopic rough spots that act as fibre traps. In addition, these Saco- 
Lowell Rolls are manufactured from the same dies used in making the original rolls, have the exact 
fluting arrangement and therefore run “true” in every respect. Saco-Lowell steel bottom rolls with 
“rolled flutes’ are manufactured from special stock, produced by master craftsmen, induction 
hardened by an exclusive Saco-Lowell process, specially honed to give an extra satin-smooth 
finish, and ruthlessly inspected to assure perfection. 


Poorly formed, irregular flutes, as shown in the illustration at the left, interfere with fibre flow and 
are the source of yarn irregularities often easily detected but hard to trace. Hardening, not properly 
controlled, creates variations in the depth of “case”, thus causing uneven wear and loss of fibre 
grip. Failure to match exactly the original roll specifications makes it impossible to obtain uniform 
results throughout the spinning room. 


There can be no question — “It Pays to Use 
Genuine Saco-Lowell Repair Parts.” Our 
engineers will be glad to discuss steel rolls 
with you and make specific recommenda- »° ~ 
tions. Write to the nearest Saco-Lowell Sales — 


“There is hardly anything in Office. 

the world that someone can- 

not make a little worse and *Patent Pending. 

sell a little cheaper — and See Saco-Lowell Bulletin — July 1953 
the people who consider 

price alone are this man’s 
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¢ LeHers to Editor * Technical Discussion . 


* Manufacturing Briefs * Kinks & Short Cuts * Comments from Readers * 


How to Caleulate 
Weavers’ Piece Work Rates 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

There have been several dis- 
cussions among members of the 
management of this mill in regard 
to the best way to determine piece 
rates for weavers. 

Perhaps you or some of your 
readers could send us a formula 
for establishing rates on a 1000- 
pick basis. 

The following 
our weave room: 


data pertain to 


Number of looms 288 
Speed of looms, ppm 155 
Number of weavers per shift . 6 
Average hourly wage $1.33 
Per cent efficiency 90 
Examples of constructions 

40”, 36 x 36, 3.25 sheeting 

40”, 68 x 40, 2.20 drill 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 8846 


Referred to sources of informa- 
tion.—Eds. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

To determine pick rates for 
weavers, it is necessary to have the 
following information on_ each 
style: 

1. 100% 

2. Base 

hours. 
Per cent efficiency at which 
base rate is figured. 

4. Picks per minute of the loom. 

In the case given by CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 8846, it is assumed that a 
weaver’s stand is 48 looms, the base 
rate at 90% efficiency is $1.33 per 
hour, and the loom speed is 155 
picks per minute. On this basis a 
weaver would earn $53.20 for a 


weaver’s loom stand. 
rate per hour or 40 
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40-hour week. 

The following formula would be 
used to determine rate per million 
picks (I suggest million rather than 
thousand to prevent having to use 
so many decimals in the rate): 


Write to the Editors! 


Readers are invited to make use of 
this section for further discussion of 
published articles, or for discussion 
of problems arising in the plant. 
Names will not be used without per- 
mission. Payment is made for practi- 
cal articles or for letters containing 
manufacturing information. 

Address: Editor ‘‘Textile Indus- 
tries,'" 806 Peachtree St., N. E., At 
lanta 8, Ga. 


case, he will need to have some 
time and motion studies made. 
However, if what he is interested 
in is a formula for figuring pick 


weaver's earnings/40 hours 


Rate/million picks 


$53.20 

155 X 40 x 60 X 48 X 90 
It is possible that what Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 8846 is trying to de- 
termine is how to figure his weav- 
ers’ job loads rather than his pick 
rates; and, of course, if this is the 


ppm xX hours xX minutes/hour 


looms/weaver X 90% 


$3.3! per million picks or $.0033! per 1000 picks 


rates, we believe that the above in- 
formation will answer his ques- 
tions, 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 8848 
(Continued on page 157) 


NEW KINK CONTEST! 


$100 will be awarded the winner 


Send your entry now! This contest ends August 15, 1956 


Every kink, short-cut, time- 
saver, or quality improvement 
suggestion entered in the con- 
test will be paid for immediate- 
ly upon acceptance. The $100 
award will be made as soon as 
all entries are judged. 


The contest rules are simple: 


&> All contributions must be 
postmarked not later than mid- 
night, August 15, 1956. 

&> No limit to the number of 
entries an individual may sub- 
mit in any one contest. 


T0000 ames uatoveneecacassanocanenengepeenzanncaarecaenneerey eves na ammrvenaaascnereret rt 


> All entries paid for upon 
acceptance — no waiting. Extra 
payment for photographs that 
are usable, Extra consideration 
is also given kinks accompanied 
by legible pencil sketches or 
drawings. 

> Entries must not have 
been published previously and 
must not be submitted to any 
other publication. 

Send your contest entry to: 

Editor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlan- 
ta 8, Ga. 





Ideal has discovered a practical and inexpensive way to 
convert your present 9 x 41 flyers into 10 x 4% or 10x 5 
flyers . . . thereby enabling you to produce larger packages 
for a minimum cash outlay. Ideal will also provide pressers 
to match these new sizes. 


This is an addition to Ideal’s famous money-saving Flyer 
Repair Service which includes : 


@ Straightening noses 
@ Gauging slots 


@ Blocking flyers and pressers 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 


@ Rebuilding worn parts of flyers to give extra 
rigidity 
@ Selecto-Speed* balancing for your operating 
speed 
@ Your choice of 4 finishes 
Natural 
Bright (highly polished) 
RCK (Black) 


Goldflyer** . . . the super-smooth finish that 
eliminates tagging in noses, eyes, and 
slots and prevents choking-up of hollow 
legs. 


Write, call, or wire for full information. 


*Patented **Trade Name 


Bessemer City, N. C. 30th Year of Continuous Service to Textile Mills 
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(Continued from page 155) 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The problem confronting Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 8846, of determining 
a piece rate for weavers, is rather 
simply solved when the conditions 
as he sets them out are known. The 
following is a simple formula for 
setting a piece rate for the job as 
laid out in the CONTRIBUTOR’S mill: 


Average wage per hour 


No. looms assigned X M picks/hr @ 90% 


$1.33 
48 X 8.37 


To assign weavers to the proper 
number of looms is an entirely dif- 
ferent and more complex matter. 
In the piece rate calculation shown 
in the accompanying table, it is 
not known whether the weavers 
are partially or fully assigned, or 
have more looms assigned than 
they can run. 

In setting piece rates or design- 
ing incentive wage payment plans, 
the first and most important thing 
to do is to establish proper loom as- 
signments for each style being run. 
The table shows a typical calcula- 
tion for loom assignment. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8850 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In establishing the pay rate per 
1000 picks in a small weaving 
mill, two sets of figures must be on 
hand: (1) an accurate record of the 
production per loom of the style 
in question (in thousands of picks) 
for as long a period as is necessary 
to be considered representative, 
and (2) a standard figure repre- 
senting the hourly or weekly wage 
of the average weaver. 

The system to be suggested here 
is simple and is geared for use by 
small mills; in units equipped with 
time study departments, more time 
can be devoted to establishing the 
standard production per loom for 
each style as woven by each in- 
dividual weaver, and thereupon 
figuring some basis for an incen- 
tive or bonus plan when the 
weaver makes more than the 
standard picks. 

The starting point, or “picks” 
(actually thousands of picks) per 
hour which should be produced, 
can be established in only one ac- 
curate way: by examination of 
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production records for a_ period 
long enough for a particular style 
to be considered representative 
and to allow weavers to become 
skilled in weaving the style if it is 
new. This period will vary with the 
nature of the styles. The examples 
of constructions cited by the con- 
tributor should be run for no less 
than a month before attempting to 


Piece rate/1000 picks 


== $0.0033! per 1000 picks 


establish the rate. Care must be 
taken during this time to assure 
that weavers perform at the best 
quality and production levels that 
they can. It is no secret that when 
a person knows he is being studied 
to establish a rate, it is always 
possible that he will under-produce 
in order to get a better rate; also, 
high production is useless if quality 
is substandard. In choosing a 
weaver or weavers to use for 
gathering the production statistics, 


it is best to eliminate learners and 
“weak sister” weavers, also the 
very good weaver, and try to stick 
with the average good weaver. In 
any rate system thus established, 
the poor weavers generally suffer 
and the excellent one should profit. 

If this method can be_ used, 
average hourly rates for the in- 
dividual weaver (or for the weave 
room in general if there is not that 
much difference between levels of 
skill among weavers) are paid for 
the style while average production 
is being established. If time or 
other conditions force establishing 
a rate for a new style without the 
benefit of adequate production 
record study, the production can 


be precalculated as follows: 
140 ppm X 60 = 8400 picks per hour per loom 


(Continued on page 159) 


Calculation of Loom Assignments* 


to Perform 
Element 


Warp stops (back of drop wire) ....... 
Warp stops (front of drop wire) ............0.72 


eee Saceeeeee 
Mechanical stops 

Mat-up shecaeabsbaasclesps 
Mark up smash or warp out .... 


BI MI este ntasiniecsiiond 0 
TE, GP GROIN, TOCIIT csc cccsscsciessicrrcceserersss 


Patrol backs (1/30 min) ... 
Patrol fronts (1/60 min) ... 


1.08 


Normal 
Minutes 


Occur- 
rences 


per per 
1000 Picks 1000 Picks 
0.01296 
.04464 
.01176 
.00208 
.00738 
.00460 
.00125 
.02205 
02151 
00595 


Normal 
Minutes 





0.012 
.062 
.049 
.008 
.006 
005 
005 
147 
.239 
119 


Nou Al 


. 24 
. .26 
1,23 
. 92 


Wu WW ne eu 


Miscellaneous—Loose or extra ends 
out, measure and flag for doff, 


clean filling fork grate, 


a cee os eee ees 


Total 


Plus weaver’s rest and personal attention time, 10% 
Standard minutes per 1000 picks neccccecccccccsscsssssnsesessnsnseeeesnnse 


inspect 
—. 09 


119 = 0.01071 
Ahinininaiaaaae 
© cremains Ae 
picteitienati 


Number of Looms to Assign a Weaver: 





60 

Average weaver: —————————__ 

0.15938 x 8.37 
60 x 1.20 

Top-flight weaver: 


0.15938 x 8.37 


155 ppm, 90% loom efficiency, 9.30 M picks/hr 
@ 100%, and 8.37 M pieks/hr @ 90%. 


*Based on the following loom data: 


= 45 looms 


= 54 looms 
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CARDING 


No. 29 in a Series 


FLATS AND FLEXIBLE BENDS 


The lickerin assembly and the flats with all assemblies 
directly related to the flats, are the most effective cleaning 
elements on your cards. The lickerin assembly has been 
discussed, so we give you the following for consideration 
in connection with the flats and related mechanisms: 


1. Flexible bends control the setting of flats to cylinder. 
Probably 90% of the cards operating today have worn 
flexible bends. To double check your own, we suggest 
you try the following: 

a. Set the flats at each setting point. 

b. Crank flats so that space for setting will be 
equi-distant between setting points. Recheck 
setting. You will be surprised at the variation 
in setting at this point and at the exact setting 
point. 

2. Worn flat ends contribute to poor flat setting, par- 
ticularly when flexible bends are also worn. We have 
found that this variation in setting multiplies when bear- 
ing surfaces of flat ends are worn more than 3/16” in width. 
Remilling of flat ends is indicated for quality work, and 
particularly if flexible bends have already been reground. 
The reworking of flats and flexible bends go hand in hand. 
3. Flat chains convey the flats in their carding operation 
and should always be kept under correct tension. Some 
mills make the mistake of running their chains with ex- 
cessive tension, resulting in undue wear on the flat driving 
mechanism and the cocking of flats on flexible bend be- 
tween the backstand and the second stand from the back. 
This area does the heaviest carding, so it is important that 
the flats seat firmly on the flexible bend if you are to get 
quality work. 

Worn chains permit flats to rub on front and back plates, 
damaging the flat clothing, and are responsible for an 
excessive amount of flat top waste due to the increase 
between center distances of flats. 

4. Flat driving sprockets and shafts must be in good 
repair at all times. Worn sprocket shafts cause excessive 
strain on the driving mechanism, and in some cases it is 
impossible to keep the flats parallel across the face of the 
cylinder. The teeth in the flat driving sprocket should be 
carefully lined up. Should one sprocket be installed on 
the shaft so that a tooth on one side of the card is slightly 


ahead of the same tooth on the opposite side of the card, 
the flats will not run parallel, and in most cases will hang 
up, resulting in broken flats, damaged flat clothing and 
damaged cylinder clothing. 


5. Flat carrier pulleys should turn freely to facilitate 
flat operation. Oil regularly and clean regularly. 


6. The spiral flat cleaning brush should be set accurately 
end to end giving consideration to length of flat clothing 
and length of bristles. 


Setting bristles too deep will pack waste at foundation 
of flat wire instead of brushing it out. 


7. Be sure large and small rotary brushes turn freely 
and have good bristles. Also, inspect and keep in adjust- 
ment the flat end brushes. 


While the quality of your carding starts at the back of 
your card, you cannot control it or improve upon it unless 
your flat assemblies are in proper working order. 


Incidentally, we specialize in flat end milling and re- 
grinding flexible bends at our Greenville, Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, and Fall River, Mass., shops. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Fall River*+t Worcestert Philadelphia*+t Artlantatt 
Greenville*+t Charlotte+t Dallast+t (Textile Supply Co.) 
E. G. Paules, Representative — Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Factory +Repair Shop  +Distributing Point 
3 Factories * 6 Repair Shops + 7 Distributing Points 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Synthetic 
Fibre and Asbestos cards and for All Types of Napping 
Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and 
Topflats Reclothed. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Reprints, free of charge, on request to Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 


CARD CLOTHING 


3 FACTORIES + + + § REPAIR 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING 


POINTS 
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(Continued from page 157) 


Such estimates must always be 
tempered by knowledge of what 
problems might come up in long 
range production that is out of the 
sample stage, and must also con- 
sider the possibility of loom speed 
increase. In such _ precalculated 
production, it is generally better to 
figure higher for potential produc- 
tion, since rates can always be in- 
creased, but can be decreased only 
with difficulty. 

Once production is established, 
some way must next be found to 
apportion direct labor costs to the 
individual loom. Again taking an 
average, in this case $1.33 per hour 
per average good weaver: 


$1.33 48 looms per weaver $.0277 per loom 


per hour 

If a loom must carry its weight 
in terms of $.0277 per hour, then 
the style in question, considering 
the good average production per 
loom to be, say, 8000 picks per 


hour, is rated: 


.0277 £000 $.0035 per 1000 picks 


An 
assigning 
where numerous styles are run, is 
the use of the knowledge of how 
easy or difficult to weave the indi- 
vidual styles are. All of the ac- 
curacy and study in the world will 
not make the rate system work 
well if the loom load is top heavy 
with difficult styles; if the weaver 
must devote most of his time to the 
difficult ones, he will never make 
the picks, even on the easy ones. 

The assignment of the loom load 
may also be tempered by the skill 
of the individual weaver; the bet- 
ter weaver can make his picks 
more readily with more difficul! 
styles than can a weak weaver 
conversely, it is not sound to as- 
sign difficult styles to the weak 
weaver in more than token quan 
tities. 


consideration in 
a mill 


important 


loom loads in 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 8851 


Shower Rings Help Maintain 
Cone Size Regularity 


At General Spinning Corp., 
Lowell, Mass., Foster No. 30 
cone winders are not equipped 
with stop motions. To assist op- 
erators in keeping uniform cone 
size, these shower curtain rings 
were placed over bottom posi- 


tion of cones. When the cone 
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builds up to the point where it 
hits the ring (arrow), the opera- 
tor’s attention is called to that 
cone and the spindle is stopped. 
If setting for smaller size cones 
is desired, small rings (inset) 
are hung onto base ring.—Staff. 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


“Tam-@-Shanter” 
Stone 
Recommended for 
Newly Engraved 


Print Rolls 


PRINT ROLLS just engraved at 

the Arnold Plant, USF-As- 
pinook Finishing Division of the 
Gera Corp., Adams, Mass., have 
been found to be best smoothed off 
by use of the fine “Tam-O- 
Shanter” stone shown being ap- 


plied to a roll in this photograph. 

Careful smoothing is required 
so that the printing machine doctor 
blades can clean the surface of roll 
thoroughly and prevent “scummy” 
printing. Rough spots on print rolls 
will also damage doctor blades.— 
Staff. 
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TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 $. C. NATIONAL BANK BLDG. THE KEEVER STARCH CO. *& GENERAL OFFICES *%& COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Processors of corn, wheat and biended starches for industry since 1898 
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GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 





Weaving Glass Yarn From a Creel? 
Try This Space-Saving Arrangement 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 
We are weaving a very heavy 
glass yarn which runs about 300 
yards to the pound. It is not prac- 
tical to warp this type of yarn, so 
we are running it from a creel. 
Because of limited space, we 
could not use a wide creel, there- 
fore we are using two smaller 
creels, one of which is set above 
and a little in back of the other. 
The packages are quite large, 
and the yarn had too much drag, 
even though we used rolls to help 
turn it off. 
To overcome this, we took the 
two creels, built a rack for them, 
and turned them on their backs, 
as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The bottom creel is 
slanted downward slightly, and the 
top creel upward, so that the yarn With this arrangement we are _ ric successfully. 
will have less pull. able to weave the heavy glass fab- CONTRIBUTOR No. 8810 


Quick Mix for Asphalt or Paint 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We treat some of our fabrics 
with asphalt, and the asphalt has 
to be thoroughly mixed before it 
is applied to the cloth. 

This is a new venture for us, so 
we coat the cloth on an old slasher 
—one of the type where slashing 
is done from beam to beam. It is 
ideal for this application. The 
asphalt comes in drums, and, since 
we have no mixing tanks on this 
slasher, we mix it in the drum. 

To make a mixer, we took a 
length of 44-inch round stock, bent 
one end in a complete circle, and 
put the other end in an electric 
drill. This improvised mixer will 
whip a whole drum of asphalt to 
a creamy lather in a few minutes. 

For mixing paint, we made a 
smaller model of the mixer. It will 
mix the amount of paint in two 
minutes that would take a man 
with a stick twenty minutes to 
mix, and does a better job. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8730 
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EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Frequent changes in the length 
of stroke of rub aprons on the tape 
condensers of a woolen card set 
are often necessary when a mill 
runs a big variety of stocks. As 
was the case in a personal experi- 
ence, lighting at the tape con- 
denser is not always sufficient to 
allow easy eccentric adjustment. 
Making an adjustment that has to 
be accurate to a sixteenth of an 
inch, holding a flashlight, a rule, 
and a wrench (or wrenches), can 
be a trying experience. 

To eliminate this inconvenience, 


Wool Carders: This Gauge Makes 
Rub Apron Adjustment a Cinch 











SHAFT 
PLATE 


BEARING 


speed up eccentric setting, and to 
make bank to bank rub adjust- 
ments more accurate, I had two 
gauges made, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 
The gauges, designed for adjust- 
ments on Whitin tape condensers, 
are made of steel, 5/32 inches 


thick, and can be used for settings 
of 7/16, 4%, 9/16, and % inch from 
one gauge; and 11/16, 3%4, 13/16, 
and % inch from the other. 

The sketch also shows the ec- 
centric shaft, plate, and bearing, 
and the manner in which the gauge 
is used. The edge of the plate is 
used as a shoulder for the forward 
edge of the gauge; the distance be- 
tween this point and the inside 
edge of the bearing governs the 
length of apron stroke, and is set 
by use of the appropriate face of 
the gauge. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8858 


Device Stops Pick Wheel for One Pick— 
Double Pick Gives Novelty Effect 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We were running an inner lining 
for ties made from 2/28s crossbred 
wool in warp and 20 picks of 28s/2 
crossbred wool filling. Upon ex- 
hausting our supply of 28s/2 fill- 
ing, we decided to use a large 
amount of 20s/1 we had on hand. 

The looms put in 40 picks of 
20s/1 at two picks per shed, but it 
was suggested that if we stopped 


THIS DEVICE stops the pick wheel for one pick, to 
produce a novelty fabric. It is a faster method than 


using dobby jacks for the purpose. 


the pick wheel for one pick the 
change would give us a better 
effect in the cloth by having the 
double pick beat in on one pick of 
the pick gear. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show details of the device which I 
developed to do the job. The ar- 
rangement works from the maga- 
zine motion cam arm and could be 
used for special effects. It is faster 


BOLT SOLID AFTER. 
ADJUSTMENT 


4"STOCK 
9” LONG 


PIVOT 


"STOCK 153"LONG 
BOLT ARM SOLID 


than using dobby jacks, which are 
sometimes used to accomplish such 
effects. We fixed up four looms and 
used most of the 20s/1 which had 
been on hand for a long time. Al- 
though the cloth was somewhat 
different, for the purpose of inner 
lining ties, the customer was satis- 
fied. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 8686 


PRIN 
HOOK 
»\\ 
“4 
BOLT TO 
MAGAZINE CHANGE, 


MOTION ARM 


4" STOCK 
152"LONG 
4" ANGLE 
11 LONG 
BOLT TO 


SPRING 
BRACKET 


BOLT & ROLLER 
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for every need 


— AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, 


pe 
Le 


p.. 


a 


A.A.P, was the first successful U. S. 
producer of dyes designed specifically 
for acetate fibres, and its constant 

stress on quality-has made 

and kept AMACELS the top-ranking 
favorites in this field. New, improved 
AMACELS provide a popular range of colors 
for dyeing acetate fibres of every type. 
Listed below are a few 

of the reasons so many leading acetate 
dyers rate these colors fops 


for quality and reliability. 


for... 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS to light, gas 
fading, sublimation, decatizing. 


“PLUS” ADVANTAGES of simplified 
application—consistent shade purity— 
good “pile on"—level dyeing. 

ADAPTABILITY —for dyeing—box or jig— 
Acetate yarn—Nylon hosiery; also 


suitable for printing, screen or machine. . 
For full information on AMACELS, along 


with data pertinent to your individual 
problems, consult our nearest branch. Our 
technicians will be happy to arrange 

a trial run in your plant. 


50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 

Branches: 

Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. « Chicago, Ill. 


INC. _ Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





FOUR-CYCLE “OPERATION 


for complete control of finishing according to the after-dyeing method 
of plasticizing all types of hosiery or garments, stretch or conventional 


.»..The Turbo ADS-48...The Turbo ADS-96 


boarder/Finish Boarder. There are 

48 forms, 24 each on conveyor 

tracks to the right and left of the ig 

setting cabinet. ‘ . é ’ Turbo ADS-96, two-operator, 
double-track machine with 
96 boarding forms. 


The new Turbo ADS-48 and ADS-96 with four-cycle operation 
provide: 


(1) timed preheating and preconditioning boards and fabrics to 
uniform temperatures and dryness for the control of excessive 
condensation. 


(2) timed solenoid-controlled air expulsion allowing for top pre- 
boarding temperatures to be reached quickly at saturated steam 
table pressures, further reducing condensation. The higher pressures 
necessary for an air and steam mixture are avoided. 


(3) timed temperature controlled steaming cycle can be shortened 
considerably, further checking excessive condensation. 

(4) timed air drying cycle can be shortened because of minimum 
condensation. The cabinets are lined with finned heating coils. For 
still more efficient drying, a recirculating air preheating stack is 
optional equipment. 

These new features for the control of temperature and condensation 
reduce bleeding and splotching due to hot water collecting on the 
boards . . . reduce steam consumption, reduce processing time . . . 
cut your finishing costs. Write for the ‘“Four-Cycle” story today. 


TURBO MACHINE COMPANY 
LANSDALE, PENNA., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative: F. W. Warrington Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
“Builders of Praision Machines for a Quarter Century” 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May, 1956 
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IN THIS SECTION 


Cut Full-Fashioned 
Yarn Costs by Knitting 
Directly from Pirns 


Relationship Between 


Salesmen and Manufacturer 


The A B C's of Knitted 


Fleeces 


Tricot Beams Easily 
Assembled with Mill-Made 
Racks 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
TO KNITTERS 


The Amended Federal 
Wage-Hour Law 


How to Dye and Finish 
Dynel-Cellulosic Fiber 
Blends 


Watch for These 


Developments with 


Arnel Fiber in 1956 


Automatic Yarn Inspector 


for Tricot Warpers 


Single-Head F-F Sweater 


Machine for Samples 
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Cut Full-Fashioned Yarn Costs by 
Knitting Directly from Pirns 


BY SAM BOYER 


EXCLUSIVE 


KNITTING full-fashioned hosiery 

directly from pirns, instead 
of using thrown yarn, cuts initial 
cost of yarn approximately 20 per 
cent or more. This method also 
saves from four to six weeks delay 
in delivery of yarn, by elimination 
of the extra processing required 
when the yarn is sent to the 
throwster. 


Uniform Tension Necessary. 
When knitting yarn is used direct- 
ly from pirns, some difficulties 
are certain to arise unless altera- 
tions are made in the eyelets of the 
conventional yarn boxes supplied 
with the knitting machines. The 
small eyelets in the yarn boxes act 
as a brake in the free unwinding 
of yarn as it is knitted from the 
pirns, and are a direct cause of 
much unevenness in length of the 
finished stockings. (see page 167) 


YARN BOX has 2 13/16” hole cut directly above each pirn. Ceramic 
eyelet was used as a center for each hole. 
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Nearly every competitive advantage starts with the machine 


Study the technical superiorities and production economies of this improved 
“Reading 100”. Watch it in action. Check its flexibility and smooth, high- 
speed operation. See the quality of its knitting. Then figure the arithmetic of 
this improved full-fashioned knitting machine and know what it can mean 


to you in higher quality and lower per-dozen costs. 


The"READING lOO" 
Full Fashioned Knitting Mach ime 
Machinery Division 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 
Builders of Textile Machinery Since 1900 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May, 1956 





KNITTING SECTION 


{ 


CUTTING TOOL for making holes in yarn boxes consists of an outside cutting face, inside cutting face, pilot 
stud, nut and washer, and tool holder. Left photo shows the component parts of the cutter, and right photo 
shows a fully assembled cutter. Note that the outside cutter can be adjusted to fit the inside cutter by means 
of three setscrews positioned equidistantly around the tool holder sides. 


(Continued from page 165) 

To overcome the uneven tension, 
our hosiery mill designed a cutting 
tool suitable for making 2-13/16” 
holes in the yarn boxes, which al- 
low the knitting yarn to balloon 
freely as it is withdrawn from the 
pirns. The ceramic eyelets were 
removed before cutting the holes 


Construction of Cutting Tools. 
The cutting-tool, which has made 
the use of pirn yarn practical for 
us by altering the yarn boxes, is 
shown in an accompanying illus- 
tration. The actual cutting face, 
shown to the left-rear in the photo, 
was made from the outer race of a 
discarded truck bearing; the actual 
dimensions of the cutter are: out- 
side diameter 2-13/16”, total height 
of two cutting lips which rise to a 
peak on opposite sides of cutter 
face are %”, height of shallow 
sides of cutting face are 7/16”, and 
the inward slope of cutting edges 
is about 30°, as is shown in the 
illustration. 

The cutter face was sweated onto 
an adapter, which in turn fits very 
snugly over a 34” pilot stud; the 
pilot stud is 44%” long, plus 1%” 
for 5”-18 threads, making a total 
length of 6”. The pilot stud is firm- 
ly centered in the outside cutting 
tool by being screwed into the tool 
holder base, as is shown in the 
right side of the illustration. It is 
also essential to use a nut with a 
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heavy washer underneath to pre- 
vent binding when in use. 

The outside cutter was 
made from a discarded truck bear- 
ing inner race, which has an in- 
ternal diameter of 2-13/16”; this 
dimension allows the inside cutter 
to slide freely within the outside 
cutter when applied to the cutting 
operation. Actually, several thou- 
sandths of an inch clearance be- 
tween the inside and outside cut- 
ters is desirable, rather than hav- 
ing too close tolerance. 


also 


Cutting the Yarn Box. In apply- 
ing the tool to the cutting opera- 
tion, the eyelet hole in the yarn 
box is first enlarged to 34” to ac- 
commodate the pilot stud; the pilot 
stud is next inserted in the hole 
from bottom to top, and the inside 
cutter dropped over the pilot stud 
from the top side. Next, the washer 
and nut are placed in position and 
tightened with a ratchet type 
socket wrench. 

If the tool is correctly sharpened 
and designed, a clean-cut 2-13/16” 
disc will be removed from the 
yarn box top, which will allow the 
knitting yarn to pass freely without 
snagging or binding. This result 
cannot be obtained with the con- 
ventional hole saws on the mar- 
ket; we have not found such a saw 
which will cut the stainless steel 
of which the yarn boxes are con- 
structed. 


Pirn Holders. The pirns have 
either 9/16” or %” holes in the 
ends, which must be placed over 
the %4” pegs in the yarn boxes. 
The natural vibration of the ma- 
chines in knitting causes the pirns 
to become misaligned with the 
holes in top of the yarn boxes, and 
either tight or loose selvages re- 
sult in the knitted stockings. 

To overcome this difficulty, we 
used the separators in the dis- 
carded pirn cases to make pirn 
holders for the knitting machines 
(see illustration). The pirns come 
in two different sizes, so we used 
a 134” and a 2” hole saw to make 
cut-out recesses in the corrugated 
paper-board. 

The pirn holders are made to fit 
over three pegs in the yarn boxes, 
and prevent the pirns from mov- 
ing about during knitting. In mak- 
ing the holders, only the first 
layer of cardboard and the inside 
filler are cut, leaving the bottom 
layer intact; then the cut-out circle 
of material is lifted out with a 
sharp knife, leaving a neat pirn 
holder as is shown in the illus- 
tration. Different combinations in 
the two sizes of holes are some- 
times necessary in one holder. 

Another illustration shows two 
large splicing-yarn pirns in place 
in the yarn box, with the smaller 
main-yarn pirn in the center; this 
required a 2” hole in each end of 
the cardboard pirn holder, with a 
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THIS MAN HAS HUNTED ALL OVER CREATION. But 
when it comes to tracking down a complete selection of 
needles he knows right where to-go. After all, there is only 
one correct answer—for knitting, sewing, tufting, or felting 


—it’s THE TORRINGTON COMPANY. 


Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. Branches in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, €90% 
Greensboro, St. Louis. Pacific Coast Representative: E. G. Paules, Los Angeles ESUS: 
66. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May, 1956 





KNITTING SECTION 


PIRN HOLDERS are made from separators used in the shipping cases for the pirns. Left photo shows how the 


pirn holders are cut, and right photo shows one in place in the yarn box. 


13g” hole in the center. 

The cardboard pirn holders are 
simple to make, requiring less than 
half an hour to make a complete 
set for a 32-section knitting ma- 
chine. The material costs nothing 
when extra pirn separators from 


cases not needed for returning 


pirns to manufacturer are used. 


Results. The simple procedures 
outlined in this article are inex- 
pensive, but the results are grati- 
fying in increasing percentages of 
straight-sided stockings; also there 
are the advantages of lower yarn 


Relationship Between Salesmen and 


In a recent issue of the “Hosiery 
News Letter” of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers it was reported that the com- 
mittee for the children’s and in- 
fants’ branch of the hosiery indus- 
try is considering ways and means 
for improving the quality of sales- 
manship in that field and for im- 
proving the relationship between 
the production and the sales de- 
partments. 


Because it was considered by 
both the committee and the As- 
sociation’s board of directors to be 
“such an excellent statement of 
the problem,” a memorandum sub- 
mitted for the committee’s consid- 
eration in determining basic ob- 
jectives is reproduced here. 


The author’s firm is a knitting 
mill agent handling infants’, chil- 
dren’s, and misses’ hosiery. 
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BY EDWARD HEATHCOTE 
Heathcote Hosiery Co. 


THE ESSENTIALS are honesty, 
effort, and knowledge. 

You will note that I put honesty 
first. It is a recognized fact that all 
people are essentially honest. We 
seldom meet a dishonest person. 
When we do, we should have noth- 
ing more to do with that person. 
Therefore, honest, frank expres- 
sions and actions should constantly 
be practiced by both the Salesman 
and the Manufacturer. They should 
never endeavor to be evasive as 
evasiveness leads to distrust. 

Effort—This also applies to both 
the Salesman and the Manufactur- 
er. Applying oneself 100% to the 
job which he has to do is of the 
greatest importance in the success 
of both seller and manufacturer. 
Too many salesmen lack the ability 
to apply themselves, for many 


costs, plus saving several weeks 
lost time in throwing. 

Costs of the yarn box cutter will 
vary perhaps from $20 to $35. We 
took our design to a local machine 
shop and had it made according to 
specification. Others interested 
could, of course, do the same. 


the Manufacturer 


reasons. One is that they would 
rather spend hours in idle conver- 
sation or they are of the non- 
aggressive type, the  procrasti- 
nating type, the type that puts off 
until tomorrow what should be 
done today. 

I have listed knowledge in the 
third place, appreciating fully that 
knowledge of the industry is 
especially essential for the sales- 
man, otherwise he cannot appreci- 
ate the problems involved in the 
mills and the tremendous expense 
involved in the various manufac- 
turing operations. However, with 
the proper knowledge and some 
mill experience, acquired either by 
working in the plant or by many 
years of experience in contact with 
the manufacturer, he can eliminate 
unnecessary styles or color combi- 
nations, simplifying production 
which he could not help to do with- 
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THE NEW FIDELITY 400 Knits them all... 


and can be changed from plain to mesh fabric in just a matter of minutes. 
This “versatile genius” employs a new patented principle . . . not simply an 
attachment but an integral part of the machine. No wonder people are calling 
the Fidelity 400 the outstanding development in circular hosiery in 30 years. 
Manufacturers can now make their hosiery production as flexible as changing 
market conditions . . . produce top quality seamfree ladies’ hosiery—plain, 
mesh, or stretch—at the push of a button! 
Write for stocking samples today. Or stop in and see the new, electronically 


controlled Fidelity 400 in operation at our showroom. 


Designers and Builders of fs , wary ‘ hoimate : eee laches 
Sy FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


EXPORT DEPT.: 25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 4, W.Y. 
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out mill knowledge. Of course, the 
creation of a sale is of the utmost 
importance and the sale must not 
be jeopardized by excessive simpli- 
fication of the mill’s merchandise. 

However, every young salesman 
should be obligated to learn some- 
thing about textile engineering. 
Too many salesmen know absolute- 
ly nothing about mill production 
and the manufacturing problems of 
the merchandise which they are 
selling. It is a recognized fact that 
buyers appreciate a salesman who 
can answer intelligently textile 
questions. The period of the old 
style drummer with his carnation 
and story-telling is a thing of the 
past. Salesmen with the proper 
knowledge of the manufacturing 
industry are more successful. 

From the above, you will note 
that I have endeavored to outline 
the necessary requirements of both 
the salesman and the manufac- 
turer. 

Let’s review and elaborate just a 
little. If either person questions the 
statements of the other it cannot 
lead to a successful business. ar- 
rangement. Both salesman and 
manufacturer must trust each 
other implicitly. They must work 
closely together at all times. Sales- 
men must always sell not only the 
merchandise, but the mill and the 
people involved in the manage- 
ment of the mill, in order to build 
up a strong goodwill for that mill 
among the trade. 


It also applies very strongly on 
the part of the manufacturer, 
when a buyer calls on the mill, 
that the manufacturer must ex- 
press his confidence in his sales- 
men and endeavor to convey to the 
buyer the necessity of informing 
his salesman of the full conversa- 
tion of the meeting and always en- 
deavor to support every stand that 
the salesman has taken with the 
buyer. Too many times goodwill is 
broken by one party or the other 
in order, apparently, to gain 
favoritism for themselves. When 
something of this sort is practiced, 
it leads to distrust of the mill and 
the salesman on the part of the 
buyer and works against the best 
interest of all concerned. 


This may all be classed as good- 
will and in order to continue to 
strengthen this goodwill the manu- 
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facturer should visit the trade with 
his salesmen as often as possible so 
that he will not only realize the 
problems of the salesmen but, more 
essentially, that he will learn the 
requirements of his customers. 
When the requirements are fully 
understood the manufacturer will 
practice them and see that they 
are diligently carried out. 

An order must be looked upon 
from a personal angle and it 
should be realized that behind 
every order an individual had giv- 
en considerable thought in the 


KNITTING SECTION 
preparation of the order as well as 
in the placing of it, and that great 
care should be given to filling an 
order not only on the due date, but 
seeing that it is carefully handled, 
packed, and shipped. 

It is essential that the salesman 
at all times think on the human 
angle or mill help, that uppermost 
in his mind is the fact that directly 
dependent on him is the employ- 
ment of so many people in that 
plant. If he will keep this in mind 
he will never be negligent in his 
duty as salesman. 


The A B C's of Knitted Fleeces 


Knitted fleeces were the forerunners of the currently popu- 
lar fur-type knitted coatings. Here's how the fleeces are 


made. 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE BASIC PROCEDURE for pro- 
ducing circular-knit fleeces 
includes knitting a fabric consist- 
ing of both a ground and a loop 
pile system, in the grey, in the 
grey with resist dyed decoration 
effects, or yarn dyed; splitting; 
dyeing (if appropriate); raising a 
pile; tentering; and examining. 


At Empire State Mills, Inc., New 
York City, most of the fleeces pro- 
duced are of the basic piece dyed 
type, and facilities are available 
for all operations except dyeing. 
Finishing, the secret of success of 
a fleece, has been developed over 
a period of years by company 
president Arthur Brook; much of 
the equipment is of his own 
design. (Continued on page 173) 


STANDARD LOOP KNITTING for both rayon-acetate and nylon 
fabrics calls for loop cams, needles, sinkers, and carriers. Tensioning 
of ground yarns is higher than for loop yarns. Shown here is pirn 
creeling of nylon for fleece knitting. 





TOO ATTRACTIVE TO DROP 


Damage claims can often be reduced without 


extra cost... simply by improving the appear- 
ance of your container. Handsomely printed 
Gaylord boxes can make your product seem 


“special”. .. encourage careful handling by 


(gee truckers and warehousemen everywhere. 


For a box to make your product more im- 
pressive...to assure “first-class” handling... 


call your nearby Gaylord office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 
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NYLON FLEECE is produced on this two-stage 
napper. Function of unit is to break loops and form 


short matted pile. 


KNITTING SECTION 


Ws 


| 
if 


RAYON-ACETATE FLEECE is made on this adapted tiger- 
ing machine, which breaks loops and forms long pile. Feed 


end, including steam injector, is shown. 


TENTER is dual-purpose unit. Shown here is set-up for steam injec- 
tion; hood, upper center, is lowered for heat setting function. Heat 
setting is instrumented and double checked with pyrometer. 


(Continued from page 171) 

Constructions. Two basic fabric 
styles are currently in production: 

1. A high pile fabric consisting 
of a 150-denier rayon back and a 
150-denier dull acetate looped 
pile. This fabric is used for ladies’ 
blouses, sweaters, T-shirts, scarves, 
theatricals, and slippers. 

2. A short napped fabric con- 
sisting of a 70-denier nylon back 
and a 210-denier nylon looped pile. 
This fabric is used primarily for 
ladies’ coats and has gained 
recognition as being hand or ma- 
chine washable with a drying 
cycle of about half an hour. 

Both fabrics finish at around 48 
inches, and both are knitted either 
on 42- or 50-gauge Supreme ma- 
chines. Outside of these two 
standards, fleeces and flat fabrics 
are made at Empire using cotton, 
rubber, Orlon, dynel, alpaca, Da- 
cron, etc. 


Knitting. Machine part installa- 
tions for the fleece work are stand- 
ard as for any loop fabric knitting: 
loop cloth cams, concave or milled 
needles, and No. 1, 2, or 3 loop pile 
sinkers are run. The numbered 
sinkers are varied depending on 
whether low, medium, or high pile 
loops are desired; at Empire 
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specially built sinkers are com- 
monly used for loops higher than 
obtainable with No. 3 sinkers. 

Another special part for loop 
pile knitting is the yarn carrier, 
which must be set so that it does 
not interfere with the motion of 
sinkers. 

Maintenance of cams is critical, 
and they are checked often for 
wear and repolished as needed, 
generally about every two or three 
months. 

Creeling is standard; the rayon- 
acetate fabric is put up on pro- 
ducer’s cones and the nylon is 
knitted from  producer’s pirns. 
Yarn tensions are somewhat higher 
for ground than for pile yarns. 

Setting up and adjustment of 
knitting machines can be said to 
be guided by “the feel of it’’ rather 
than by gauge setting. 

As is the case with many knit 
goods, production is simple once 
the machine is set up properly; in- 
cidence of pin holes and drop 
stitches is negligible on loop pile 
knitting at Empire. 


Dyeing. All dyeing is sent out 
and done on a commission basis. 
The dyer also splits the fleeces, but 
some splitting is done by the knit- 
ting mill. 


EXA 
INING 


SHIP 


KNITTING 
——r 


STORAGE 


TENTERING 


SHEARING 


FLOW OF MATERIALS in plant is 
circular. Goods are knitted, dyed, 
and split outside of mill and re- 
turned to be brushed or sheared, 
tentered, examined and rolled, and 
shipped. 


Raising Pile. Depending on the 
type of fleece being made, either a 
brush or a napper is used to raise 
a pile. 

In making the high pile rayon- 
acetate cloth, a brush is used to 
break the acetate loops and pull 
them into a long pile. In the nylon 
short napped fleece, a two-stage 
continuous napper is used to break 
the loops into a short matted pile. 

The brushing equipment is a 
mill-adapted job. Basically it is a 
tigering machine originally used to 
produce fleece-lined underwear. 

Napper roll maintenance is im- 
portant; the mill has found that it 
is better and cheaper in the long 
run to replace worn rolls rather 
than to grind. 


Setting-Steaming-Tentering. Be- 
cause of the widely different work 
required in this last finishing 
process, a dual purpose tenter was 
designed. The machine is a Mc- 
Creary tenter which was built with 
a removable heat setting hood with 
presetting instrumentation capable 
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MERROW OVERSTITCHING MACHINES 


x> INCREASE PRODUCTION xp CUT COSTS 


CLASS A MACHINES ff on CLASS M MACHINES 


Versatile... rugged <a . ~ me. For a variety of over- 
. economical. Job- & Mom; stitching operations 

proven performers on | ~ ™ where automatic lubri- 

a wide range of appli- (i Ye o ™ cation is desired. 

cations (including 

shirring). 


AVAILABLE WITH SEVERAL MODIFICATIONS, BOTH CLASSES OF MERROW OVER- 
STITCHING MACHINES TURN OUT BETTER PRODUCTS FASTER BECAUSE THEY FEATURE: 


HIGH PRODUCTION — Assured by high operating speeds 
. thoroughly tested and proven engineering design . . . 
traditionally rugged Merrow construction. 


We will be glad to demonstrate the work of 
these machines on your own sample gar- 
ments or fabric swatches. 

ADAPTABILITY — Extensive interchangeability of parts permits 

conversion to a wide variety of operations. 


QUALITY STITCHING — Precision thread handling reduces 


breakage, assures uniformly accurate stitch formation. 


TRADE MARK REG 


OPERATOR CONVENIENCE — Unobstructed visibility of work, 
ease of operation and accessibility reduce operator fatigue 
- - - increase output. 


We'll be glad to help you 
‘TEND TO YOUR KNITTING! 


You'll welcome the practical help you get from the pages of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES in the months ahead, if you enter your 


subscription now. 


Year in and year out, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you facts and 
figures you can use to help you operate more efficiently. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES’ editors recognize the inter-related interest of all 
textile men in subjects where common problems exist . . . labor 
relations, purchasing, new fibers, spinning, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing . . . to name just a few. 


EPI Plastic Bobbins* are running Look through the pages of this issue and see for yourself what 
smoothly, even at 15,000 RPM. a world of useable data you can gather for immediate practical 

That's because they are machined use, then, fill in the coupon and make sure you will continue to re- 
on the most sensitive precision ceive TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for the next two years—the investment 

equipment and because every EPI is low and the return is high! 

Bobbin is dynamically balanced. 


*U. S. Patent 2,625,343 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


New England Representative: a W. R. C. SMITH PUBLICATION 
J. H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main Street $05 Peachtree St.. NE 
Providence, R. I. A lee 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


enter 


Please my subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for two years. 


renew 


Name a 6 EES 


ENGINEERE ) . Address Lak 
City - ‘ = State — 
ie aay Company Name - nae ee ee oe 
i rll e North Carotin 
nats ied , " = . LC] Enclosed find $3.00 C] Bill me for $3.00 
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of maintaining uniform tempera- 
tures. This unit can be thrown out 
of play and simple steam tentering 
performed. 

In finishing the nylon fleece, the 
heat setting unit is used at the 
temperature found most suitable 
for the fabric being processed. Set- 
ting temperature, controlled by 
automatic variation of tenter speed, 
is manually checked with a port- 
able Alnor pyrometer at a point 


where the goods emerge from the 
setting chamber, as a double con- 
trol of this critical factor. 

The setting unit is raised and the 
steam injector adaptation activated 
when the rayon-acetate fleece is 
being worked. 


Flammability. Much of the impe- 
tus for the Flammable Fabrics Act 
originated in reported (but not liti- 
gated) cases of rapid burning of 


KNITTING SECTION 


women’s blouses made of high pile 
knitted fabrics in which the pile 
was rayon. Generally, Empire 
State Mills’ production has been 
confined to acetate pile fleeces; and 
if rayon pile fleeces were previous- 
ly made at market insistence, the 
mark “Highly Inflammable”’ 
companied shipments. 

The registered mark ‘“Neva- 
Flare’ appears on hang tags avail- 
able for use on all Empire fleeces. 


ac- 


Tricot Beams Easily Assembled With Mill-Made Rack 


THE DEVICE shown in the above 

photos was built and is being 
used by the Fulton County Silk 
Mills to provide a simple means 
of assembling bobbins on the tricot 
machine beam tube. 

Photograph 1 shows the rack, 
consisting of two end “A” frames 
welded from 2” angle iron, Two 
tubes were welded on top of the 
“A” frames to form a track for 
the bobbins to slide on. 

Two supports (which can be 
seen under the tube in photograph 
1) were placed to hold the beam 
tube, and a stop-block was built 
up on one end to take the thrust of 
moving the bobbin on the tube. 
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BY GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
Maintenance Engineer 
Fulton County Silk Mills 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


EXCLUGIVE 


The two supports are pivoted and 
held in place by a small felt fric- 
tion disk. Adjusting a bolt behind 
each disk places the desired fric- 
tion on the support. 


Photograph 2 shows a bobbin be- 
ing pushed onto the tube and the 
first support being pushed clear by 
the bobbin. The bobbin therefore 
takes the place of the support. 


Photograph 3 shows the first 
bobbin moved up to the second 


support and the next bobbin taking 
its place. Bobbins are pushed on in 
their proper order, the beam tube 
being held in line either by the 
supports or by the bobbins them- 
selves. 

When the bobbins are all in 
place (Photograph 4), the beam 
clamp is placed on the beam tube 
and an electric hoist moves the 
beam to a beam cart, which carries 
it to the tricot machine. 

This rack is also used to remove 
the beam tube from the bobbins. 
The empty unit is placed on the 
rack in the opposite position and 
the tube is merely pulled from the 
four bobbins. 
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REINER PATENTED 
TENSION CONTROLS 
for Quality Production 


REINER'S PATENTED TRIPLEX TEN- 

SION provides for an endless variety 

of settings of delicate yarns at top 

speeds. A metal guard protects against ballooning 
yarn—eliminates breaking or nicking. Four different 
weights of tension washers meet all possible require- 
ments. All posts are movable pod the slots cali- 
brated for easy setting. Alsimag or porcelain eye- 
lets—tension posts available in Alsimag or satin- 
finish hardened chrome. 


Other tension arrangements with single or double posts— 
tensions with loom type stop motions—tensions for crepe 
or special yarns—mercury—loom pe—mechanical stop 
motions for any yarn or special requirements. 


REINER CREELS— 


The most modern in use—have many features. Time-tested 
and proved in mill operation, they provide for savings in 
labor—producing better warps at higher speeds. They are 
readily adaptable to pirns of all sizes and all types of 
cones or cores. 


Reiner magazine or single type creels give unmatched per- 
formance for any space or functional requirement. Truck 
creels for quick doffing are also available. 


Reiner offers a full line of warpers and beamers. 
All Reiner equipment is readily adaptable for use with units of other make. 
Write f lete details. 
From Cone to Knitted Fabric—From Creels to Warpers—From Knitting ee a eee 
Machines to Tenter Frames—You Can Depend On Reiners For Superb 
Workmanship, Low-Cost, Profitable, Efficient, Trouble-Free Production! 


Also ask about the most recent addition to the com- 
plete Reiner line — the Reiner Warp Oiling Device. 


ROBERT 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE 
Toke Bus Nos. 6] or 67, from Plotform No. 60, Port Authority Bus 
Terminal, 41st Street ond 8th Avenve, New York City. Get off ot 
Pleosont Avenue, Weehowken, New Jersey. From there turn left 


ond wolk through the underposs up to Gregory Avenue .. . TELE- 
INCORPORATED PHONE: UNION 7-0502, 0503, 0504, and 0505. From New York 
Shia: City coll LONGACRE 4-6882. 


FOUNDED IN 1903 550-564 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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ETHANOLAMINES 


Treating gas with mono or diethanolamine? Allied’s Orange, Texas, plant—most modern 
in the industry—can supply you with ethanolamines consistently above standard specifi- 
cations. Shipments in tank cars, tank trucks or 55-gallon drums available from Orange, 
Texas. Nationwide stocks for delivery by tank truck and 55-gallon drums. Phone or 
write for samples, quotations, literature, technical service with no obligation, 

Dept. EA 2-29-2 


A eee 
llied 


AThaatiael \ Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Urea+ Formaldehyde «VU. F. Concen< 
7 ‘ trate— 85 + Anhydrous Ammonia+ Ammonia Liquore Ammonium Sulfate «Sodium Nitrate 
« Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Suppiements 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Since 1926 Parks-Cramer Traveling Cleaners have helped hundreds 


of textile mills make more and better yarns and fabrics at less expense. 


Early models were used mostly for cleaning creels of spinning frames. 


Continuous development and improvement have extended cleaning 
ability to all areas of the spinning frame and to other machines 
throughout the yarn and fabric mill. 


The idea of cleaning the ceiling, first originated in 1928, has 
similarly been extended. Now we clean all room surfaces from ceiling 
to floor—even collect and remove the sweepings automatically! 


. LOOM CLEANER (Type CTL). Air currents of ample 
velocity. Directed close to surfaces to be cleaned by 
fixed and oscillating air outlets. Means for automatic 


reduction of air over sensitive areas. 


. ROOM CLEANER (Type CBR). Hangs below single 
rail track. Air distributor revolves continuously. 


Directional control of air currents. 


. ROVING FRAME CLEANER (Type CTFV). In- 
cludes means for automatically reducing or deflecting 
air blasts while cleaner passes over a frame being 
doffed or creeled. 


. CLEANERS FOR WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARP- 


ERS, TWISTERS. Similar to frame cleaners, with 
air distributors and outlets to suit the requirements. 
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Traveling Cleaners 


5. ROOM CLEANER (Type CTR). Rides on and above 
its track. Air distributor revolves continuously. Used 


alone or coupled to frame cleaner. 


6. SPINNING FRAME CLEANER (Type CTF). Fifteen 


_ air outlets. Single unit delivers air where needed with 


proper velocity and volume for each area including 


underframe. 


. FLOOR SWEEPER (Type CTS). Usually coupled to 
frame cleaner. Sweeps lint along floor to a central 


location from which it is removed by vacuum. 


All these Parks-Cramer cleaners are self-propelled. All air outlets below 
head height are flexible. Outlets are adjustable for air velocity and direction. 


Rugged track construction. Shielded electrical conductor rails. 
Parks-Cramer traveling cleaners save labor, increase production, 
improve product and working conditions. 


5 
For details and recommendations, consult: 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. * CHARLOTTE,N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. 
Established 1901 
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For More Profitable Wet Finishing . . . 


(BALL BEARING) 


EXPANDE 


. . . to smooth and spread fabrics wrinkle-free 
WITHOUT STRAIN! 


Whirlaway Expanders, available in one, 
two and three bar models, make wet finishing 
'  e@perations far more profitable because 
only Whirlaways offer all these superior features: 


MINIMUM TENSION NEOPRENE SHAFT BOOTS 


UNIVERSAL BALL AND SOCKET MOUNTS 
FREE TURNING 


NEOPRENE END SEALS SEALED-IN LUBRICATION 


WHIRLAWAY EXPANDERS MAKE 

THESE MACHINES MORE EFFICIENT 
Continuous Dyeing Machines Mercerizing Ranges Tenter Frames 
Dry Cans Open Width Washers Dye Pads 


Calenders Quetsches Water Mangles 
Dye Jigs Starch Mangles 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN XP 4 


Leyland-Mycock Standard Expanders, for the fastest, most efficient stretching of fabrics, are avail- 
able in one, three and five bar metal clutch or rubber covered models. 


THOMAS LEYLAND MACHINERY CO., INC. 


(Division of James Hunter Machine Company) 
P.O. BOX 24 READVILLE STATION BOSTON 37, MASS. 
SOUTHERN SALES & SERVICE: MARSHALL & WILLIAMS CORPORATION, 121 WELBORN STREET, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT PARADE 


Machines and Equipment . . . Supplies and Services . . . Dyes and Chemicals... . 


Books 


Please note: Claims made in all of these announcements of new developments are of 
necessity based upon information furnished by the respective suppliers.—The Editors 


Automatic Yarn Inspector for Single and 
Multiple End Applications 


The Lindly Automatic Yarn Inspector is a variable 
sensitivity optical and electronic device capable of 
measuring variations in yarn diameter on a single or 
multiple end basis. 

It is designed primarily to perform as yarn inspector 
during some productive operation, eliminating the estab- 
lishment of inspection as a separate job. 

The yarn inspector can be used in statistical quality 


control or in 100% inspection and repair, as the standard 
unit contains both a counter and a stop motion which can 
be used interchangeably or simultaneously. 

On a single end basis variation in diameter both above 
and below the norm can be determined. 

In multi-end application only variations above the 
average diameter will trigger the unit. However, in the 
detection of broken filaments in continuous multi-fila- 
ment yarns individual broken filaments can positively 
be detected on a multi-end basis, such as in warping, ir- 
respective of whether the broken filament has been com- 
pacted into a so-called puffball or snowball or not. 

Light from an electronically constant source is passed 
through a lens and aperture arrangement which effective- 
ly renders the light parallel and screens out the unused 
portion. 

The light falls on a double apertured optical system 
which takes the light and spreads to cover the photo- 
sensitive portion of the photo tube employed. The shape 
of the apertures determines to a large degree the direc- 
tional sensitivity of the system. The apertures are normal- 
ly constructed to accentuate differences or defects 
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traveling with the yarn. 

If yarn is introduced between the light source and the 
photoelectric system the inspection unit is able to deter- 
mine diameter variations. The system is so designed that 
it is self stabilizing on a given condition. Consequently on 
a multi-end basis the individual yarn ends must be held 
extremely accurately so that they appear as one end to 
the entire system. Means of obtaining this degree of ac- 
curacy are built into the unit where this use is intended. 

Electronically the amplification is designed to react to 
the rate of change in light intensity rather than total 
change, a condition which permits maximum accuracy as 
well as placing no top speed limitations on the yarn being 
inspected. 

Varying field requirements make it necessary that the 
unit be calibrated at the mill for the particular use in- 
tended. Calibration is an extremely simple procedure, 
consisting of experimentally determining which setting 
permits faults not considered significant to go through, 
while a count or stop motion is used on those beyond the 
allowable range. 

Lindly & Co., Inc., 248 Herricks Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list E-101 


New Compacting Machine Provides New 
Fabric Effects Plus Shrinkproofing 


Now a wide range of special effects can be produced— 
through new compacting methods which enhance the basic 
structure of goods and at the same time shrinkproof to 
commercial standards or better. 

The Riggs & Lombard machine, designed to practice 


the new methods, transforms woven and non-woven 
fabrics and yarns of many types by mechanical methods. 
Nubby fabrics look nubbier, patterned weaves are ac- 
centuated with depth dimension added; and possibilities 
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for further developments are practically unlimited. Yarns 
come up much loftier, for use in new and superior yarn- 
dyed fabrics. 

This compacting machine handles a wide range of 
weights and types from very light to heavy fabrics such 
as carpeting, and a variety of yarn counts consisting of 
any fiber or blend. 

Needing minimum floor space, it can be synchronized 
for in-line production at relatively high speeds. Machine 
adjustments are simple, and control of the degree of com- 
pacting is achieved by suitable variable speed units. Only 
connections to power, water, and waste lines are needed 
for operation of the process. 

Processing on this machine eliminates the necessity for 
the sponging operation before tailoring on wool, worsted, 
blended fabrics; also achieves fine felting effects on 
worsteds and synthetic fabrics. 

Riggs & Lombard collaborated in development of this 
machine and are sole manufacturers and distributors of 
this machine under licenses from the originators, Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Foot of Suffolk St., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list E-104 


Electronic Fiber Fineness Indicator 


The machine for automatically measuring wool fiber 
fineness which was described on page 185 of TEXTILE 
InpustTrRiEs for March, 1956, is pictured in the accompany- 
ing photo. 

Called the EFFI Fiber Grader, Model 1000, it is a desk- 


size machine which rapidly scans the diameters of fibers 
contained on a sample slide, then computes the average 
diameter of the sample and the percentage of fibers 
whose diameters are within standard U.S.D.A. distribu- 
tion groups. Answers appear on direct-reading counters. 

Used for wool top determinations and wool blending 
control, the machine is operated by one semi-skilled 
technician, and as many as 20 complete determinations 
per hour can be made. 

Fiber Research Corp., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
D» you want more data? Write @> or use card on page 197; list E-105 


Make Sample Full-Fashioned Sweaters 
on this Single Head Machine 


A single head full-fashioned sweater knitting machine 
is available for making samples. 
Designed to save production time and to achieve greater 
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accuracy in production of samples without utilizing 
regular production machinery, the new single head ma- 
chine can make fronts and backs or two sleeves. 

It has a 32” head and is ordinarily manufactured in 21 
gauge with other gauges available to specifications. 
Featured is a specially designed friction drive for yarn 


carriers which is chain and belt driven, a coulier motion 
of gears and racks instead of the conventional levers, and 
a half speed shock absorber which slows the carrier to 
half speed well before it hits the end stop. 
The machine has a variable-speed motor and can run 
at speeds ranging from 10 to 50 courses a minute. 
Attachments include a V-neck and a center line attach- 
ment. The machine is also equipped with filler points. 
United Knitting Machine Co., 8th & Maple Sts., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 197; list E-106 


Compact Slasher Offers High Output 
and One-Man Operation 


Some of the advantages to be derived by using the Ruti 
sizing machine, Model LSMA, with Artos parallel jet 
dryer, are: 

1. Space required for the sizing operation is about 30% 
less. 

2. Efficient operation with only one man is possible. 
Operator stands in front of the beaming device and 


watches the beaming process, and at the same time has 
the drying section in front of him and sees the sized warp 
coming out of the dryer overhead. To observe the warp 
yarns as they enter the size box and dryer, he need not 
move from his position in front of the beamer; all he has 
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to do is turn around. At six places on the machine are 
push-button switches for “stop, go, and crawl” speeds. 
The operator is never more than a few steps away from 
a control station. 

3. High production. A combination of alternating, ver- 
tical, and tangential air movement is utilized in the dryer. 
From a number of nozzles the powerful drying mixture 
of steam and air strikes the warp at a comparatively low 
rate of flow, and the warp shed is carried through the 
dryer in an air cushion without being touched. Thus, low 
tension and,;in turn, minimum stretching of the warp 
(less than 1%) are the result. A high degree of elasticity 
of the warp is maintained. 

4. Warps weave well. The smooth run of the warp 
through the dryer and the feature of the machine for 
avoiding a formation of channels (ribbons) contribute to 
this. 

5. Quality of drying is very high because of the gentle 
air conditioning effect achieved by working with medium 
steam content. 

6. Low consumption of steam and electricity combined 
with high production assure economic operation of the 
machine. 

Warp yarns to be sized are fed in the usual manner 
from section beams on a creel behind the size box, pass 
through the size box and enter a wet warp splitting sec- 
tion. From here the warp sheet passes almost vertically 
upward to the drying chamber through which it travels 
as a single horizontal sheet. Emerging from the drying 
chamber, the warp passes downward and doubles back 
on its previous path underneath the drying chamber. 
Dried ends are separated by a series of split rods, are 
drawn forward by the take-up rolls, and wound onto the 
loorm beam. 

The shortest drying chamber available is 4.95 yards 
long. Others 6.6 yards and 8.25 yards long are available 
for proportionately greater production. The chamber can 
also be arranged in the conventional manner—on the 
floor between the size box and headstock—when low 
ceilings prevent the overhead arrangement. 

Ruti Machinery Works, Ltd., Ruti (Canton of Zurich), 
Switzerland. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 197; list E-102 


Non-Rusting Equipment Cleaner Makes 
Lint Fall Directly to Floor 


“Lintgo” is the name of a very highly concentrated, 
nen-rusting, neutral liquid chemical especially com- 
pounded to wet and make heavy the lint which clings to 
textile machinery in order that the lint may be readily 
removed by blowing it off with compressed air; at the 
same time it protects the machinery from rusting and 
prevents the lint from blowing throughout the remaining 
adjacent area—that is, the lint drops to the floor rather 
than spreading throughout the rest of the working area. 

Other advantages of this detergent are: 

1. Removes the light oil film which makes the lint cling 
to the machinery, yet lubricating greases and oils are left 
on gears and other moving parts requiring lubrication 
when they are cleaned with Lintgo; 

2. Has no odor and is non-irritating to eyes, nose, skin, 
etc., is not toxic, and is non-flammable; 

. Does not stain stock in process; 

. Harmless to paint and varnish; 

. Economical to use and easy to apply; 
. Improves working conditions. 

To use this detergent, simply dilute it with tap water 

(9 parts water to 1 part Lintgo is recommended) and 
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Spraying “Lintgo” on a loom for quick and easy cleaning 
with compressed air. 


spray it cnto looms, 
spinning frames, 
winders, or other 
equipment to be 
cleaned with one of 
two types of handy 
dispensers specially 
designed for the 
purpose: (1) a 5- 
gallon capacity 
spray tank fitted 
with 25 feet of hose 
and quick-action on- 
off squeeze grip spray nozzle; and (2) a spray gun for use 
on mill compressed air hose, equipped with one-quart 
capacity cup for detergent or syphon hose for insertion in 
larger container on floor. 

One quart of the solution will clean one loom. With the 
5-gallon spray tank full of solution, 20 looms can be 
cleaned. 

Lester Laboratories, Inc., P. O. Box 4897, Atlanta 2, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 197; list E-103 
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Handy spray tank for applying 
“Lintgo.” 


improved Fabric 
Stiffness Tester 


An improved model of the 

Drape-Flex Stiffness Tester, 

the instrument developed for 

the U. S. Navy Clothing Sup- 

ply Office which measures 

how a material drapes under its own weight and how 

stiff it feels when flexed, is now available. It conforms to 

the requirements of the new ASTM method D-1388-55T 
for testing the stiffness of fabrics. 

The standard angle of inclination has been changed 
from 43° to 414° in accordance with British standards. 
A levelness indicator has been incorporated in the unit, 
and suitable means have been provided for adjustment. 
In addition, a new reversible scale permits reading test 
results in either inches or centimeters. 

Fabrics of all types can be tested on the instrument— 
from very soft knit goods to stiffest duck. How stiffness 
changes with variations in fiber, blend, yarn, structure, 
tightness, processing, resin treatment, laundering; etc., 
can be determined with it. Felt, non-woven fabrics, coated 
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SHAMROCKS 


INCREASE TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


Saue time and money 


No. 12 
SHAMROCK 
DOFF 
BASKET 


Photo shows No. 12 
leather reinforced Doff 
Baskets in use at a large 
Southern textile mill. 
Baskets cre loaded with 
yarn that is being dumped 
into spooler. 


Every hour you save with Shamrocks means another 
hour of production! That's why sturdy Shamrock 
Baskets . . . preferred in textile plants everywhere 
. . » pay for themselves many times through their long 
service life. The No. 12 Shamrock Doff Basket is 
“built to take the knocks’, from its leather-reinforced 
canvas body to its smooth hardwood runners. Let a 
Shamrock representative survey your plant and recom- 
mend the right Shamrock styles for your particular 
needs! Manufactured by MEESE, INC., Madison, 
Indiana. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK—F. R. Tyroler, 55 West 42nd St., 
PE 6-0615: ATLANTA—W. E. Petway, 2577 East Densley Dr., North 
Decatur, Ga., ME 4-401/; FORT WORTH—V. M. Hooton, 4220 
Normandy Road, Tel. Jefferson 6-6564; WEST COAST—Petersen- 
Daniels, Inc., 3311 Beverly Bivd., Montebello, Calif., RAymond 
cea Export Mgr.—R. A. Auerbach, Easton, Pa. Cable Address: 
"“Natly.” 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


fabrics, and plastic film may also be tested with the in- 
strument. 

Fabric Development Tests, P. O. Box 45, Brooklyn 
32, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 197; list E-107 


Delustered Nylon Staple for 
Floor Coverings 


A delustered form of Industrial Rayon’s nylon staple 
fiber for floor covering use is available. 

The new nylon fiber offers opportunities for flexible 
designing in line with current style trends. Industry tech- 
nologists and designers will be able to use the fiber in 
combinations to achieve tone-on-tone effects. 

It is anticipated that many new and interesting varia- 
tions may be developed, not only by combining lusters 
but also by varying twist of yarns made from a dull 
staple in combination with yarns made from this pro- 
ducer’s standard bright nylon staple. 

The new delustered fiber is being offered in 8 denier 
and 15 denier. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 

D> you want more data? Write @> or use card on page 197; list E-108 


Improved Sliver-to-Yarn Spinner 
Available with 2/2” Rings 


Both the roving-to-yarn (Model OM-K) and the sliver- 
to-yarn (Model OM-S) spinning frames produced by the 
O-M Spinning Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd., Osaka, Japan 
(described in TI for July, 1955, pp. 145-146), are being 
built with 24%” rings and 10” lifts with the addition of 
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moving anti-balloon rings controlled by an independent 
lifting mechanism. In the larger gauge, the frame now 
accommodates 6%” sliver cans which hold about three 
pounds of sliver. 

Other recent improvements are an automatic one-shot 
lubrication system for all head-end bearings, electric 
stop motions on doors and gear covers, ball bearing top 
rollers and apron rolls, magnetic cylinder brake, auto- 
matic yardage knock-off motion. 

Edward S. Rudnick, Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 197; list E-109 


Durable Water Repellent 
“Norane Silicone,” a concentrated emulsion of silicone 


resin, is designed to produce a durable water repellent 
and non-oily spot and stain resistant finish on acetate, 
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viscose, cotton, nylon, and wool fabrics. 
Fabrics treated with it will not only show improved 
properties of abrasion resistance, tear strength, and sew- 
ability but will also hold their press, resist wrinkling, and 
stay new looking longer with less care. In addition, 
“Norane Silicone” is compatible with thermosetting resins 
for durable water repellent, crease resistant, and shrink- 
age control finishes. 
Warwick Chemical Co., Div. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write @m or use card on page 197; 


of Sun Chemical Corp., 
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Two-Piece Lifting Rolls Present Slivers 
More Directly to Spoons 
Two-piece top lifting roll units for all models of can- 


back drawing frames have been designed for use by mills 
processing combed stock in particular and wishing to 
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minimize sliver variation. They can be used in conjunction 
with the extended creel. 

With the new, more compact top lifting rolls, the slivers 
present themselves to the spoons from behind in an al- 
most direct line, without the use of finger guides, so that 
side pressures against the finger guides and the spoons 
are eliminated. 

A group of eight slivers occupies only 9” of space 
laterally at each new top lifting roll unit, leading directly 
to eight spoons in a standard spoon assembly, which in 
turn requires a space not quite 7” wide. 

For mills running six ends up, a 6-sliver lifting roll set- 
up is arranged for by merely not using a sliver location at 
each end of the lifting roll units. Or shorter 6-sliver top 
lifting rolls can be provided. Again, an almost direct line 
of pull through and over the spoons is obtained. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write @> or use card on page 197; list E-111 


Prevent Formation of Scum and Dirt 
in Peroxide Bleaching of Cotton Goods 


Staining and resist spots often caused by the redeposi- 
tion of dirt and insoluble materials on cotton goods during 
continuous peroxide bleaching can be effectively com- 
batted through the use of Barisol BRM. 

The high dispersal powers of this phosphated com- 
pound prevent the formation of scum and dirt in both the 
caustic and peroxide saturator. 

As little as 0.25 to 0.5% of Barisol BRM on the weight 
of the liquor in the caustic saturator not only speeds up 
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SECONDS 


Caused by Lint and Oil 
NO LONGER NECESSARY 


New Help For Lint-Clogged 
Machinery 


SPRAY ON LINTGO—BLOW DOWN 
LINT DROPS TO THE FLOOR 


LEAVES MACHINERY CLEAN AND LINT-FREE. 
LINT DOESN'T SWIRL INTO THE AIR. 


If you have lint-clogged looms; greasy, linty ring-rails and winder 
cams; drive cylinders that are so greasy your tapes slip constantly; 
or any one of countless other lint or grease problems, you will find 


LINTGO a life-saver! 


LINTGO reduces slubs, seconds, and improves quality. It is non- 
corrosive, odorless, non-flammable, fumeless, non-toxic and in- 
hibits rust. It can and will solve your lint problems quickly, easily, 
economically and without hazard. Send for technical literature ex- 
plaining properties, methods of application, etc., today, using the 
handy postage-paid return card on page 197! 


P. O. BOX 4897 ATLANTA 2, GA. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 185 
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for Cotton 

for Wool 

for Worsted 

for Synthetics 

for Twisted Yarns 


WARP & FILLING 


increased Production 
Improved Yarn Quality with 


Sputex - Spindles 


end SKF Roller Bearings 
Steel Tip 
Stee! Base 
Stee! Whorl 


SPINNERE!-MASCHINENBAU STIEHL, BAUMANN & CO 
Murrhardt (Wes!-Germany) 

For complete intormation, specifications ond prices contoc! 
Sole Agents in USA 

LENKOTEX COMPANY INC. 

136 Liberty Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Southern Distributors: MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Atlanta Ga 


a very 
SATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE 
at Pendleton 
mills . 


Al in daily use at: 


w= BATES MFG. CO. 
wm PEPPERELL MFG. CO. 
i DAN RIVER MILLS 
i FIELDCREST MILLS 
and scores of others. 


PICK GIVES YOU 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


® Water is heated INSTANTLY by steam injection. Fuel savings 
are high because there is no waste — water is heated only 
as used. 
Pick Heaters maintain continuous flow at preset temperature 
for bleaching, dyeing, scouring, etc. 
Safe, Quiet Operction. Exclusive ‘Pressurizer Piston" assures 
maximum safety and eliminates hammer noise and vibration 
on continuous or “start and stop” loads. 
No storage tanks required. Can be installed in corners, on 
walls and overhead. Saves valuable floor space. 
Installation is simple and inexpensive . . . only ordinary 
pipe connections are required. 


PICK MANUFACTURING CO. W'S" S&N° 


the action of the caustic on the goods but helps to bring 
about a more thorough removal of foreign material in the 
subsequent washing operation. 

In the peroxide saturator, 0.1 to 0.5% of Barisol BRM 
will insure penetration and maximum reaction of the 
peroxide with the coloring matter in the goods. The ac- 
cumulation of insoluble silicates and phosphates on equip- 
ment in this phase of the operation is prevented when 
the product is utilized. 

Dexter Chemical Corp., 819 Edgewater Rd., New York 
59. 3.7. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list E-112 


Railway Sewing Machine Offers Advan- 
tages of More Production, Less 
Maintenance 


Designed to increase production and reduce mainte- 
nance is the Curtis & Marble Model LC railway sewing 
machine. Either the chain stitch or butted seam sewing 
head can be supplied. 

The Model LC incorporates modern design with high 


speed, simplified operation. A single hand lever controls 
the sewing cycle. 

The operator places the cloth on the holders and with 
the sewing head at the extreme left, he throws the lever 
to forward. The head will not start sewing until the 
needle is at the selvage. At the end of the seam, the head 
automatically stops and after removing the cloth from 
the holders, the operator throws the lever to reverse and 
the head returns to its starting position ready for the 
next seam. 

The machine provides for a clear view across the 
head, with the motor and drives placed underneath. 

Micro switches positioned at the back of the machine 
provide adjusting points to handle various widths of 
cloth and still retain all the automatic features. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 72 Cambridge St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write @ or use card on page 197; list E-113 


Textile Finish Keeps Cloth Sterile 


A new, permanent chemical finish for textiles, that will 
kill disease-bearing and odor-causing bacteria coming in- 
to contact with the fabric, has been developed. 

Marketed under the trade name “Eversan,” the new 
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finish can be applied by incorporating it in bleaches, 
dyes, inks or resins without any addition to current 
processing cycles. It is non-toxic and non-irritating. 

Exhaustive tests under laboratory and commercial 
manufacturing conditions reveal the new process is as 
long-lasting as the fabric treated, irrespective of the num- 
ber of washings to which the cloth is subjected. 

Tests have shown that Eversan-treated fabrics, soaked 
in highly contaminated solutions, will return to 99% + 
sterility within four hours after removal from contamina- 
tion, without washings or attention of any kind. 

Yardney Chemix Corp., 44 Leonard St., New York 13, 
N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 197; list E-114 


Fluorescent Unit Provides Natural Light 
Accuracy for Color Work 


“Color Matcher,” a new fluorescent lighting unit that 
provides the equivalent of natural light entering a north 
skylight at high noon, has ie a 
been announced. ‘ 

Designed to provide light 
of 7500 degrees Kelvin tem- 
perature for exacting com- 
parison of colors, the unit 
uses a mixture of six 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps comprised - 
of four Super Deluxe 45 and two standard Blue in a 
Plexiglas and steel fixture. 

Field tests have verified its uniform and accurate color 


rendition throughout the entire spectrum, from blue 
through green and yellow to red. It also produces strong 
illumination at working levels—over 75 foot-candles—for 
optimum visibility. 

Duro-Test Corp., North Bergen, N. J. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list E-115 


Open-Shed, Double-Lift, Double-Cylinder 
Jacquard 


Recently introduced was the Dracup double-lift, double- 
cylinder Jacquard head of the open-shed type—in other 
words, the warp 
shed is always 
completely open. 
The warp ends 
remain _ station- 
ary in the top 
and bottom posi- 
tion and change only as selected by the pattern cards. 
That is, a hook remains “down” for as many successive 
picks or “up” for as many successive picks as each par- 
ticular design requires. 

Principal advantages to be derived from this open shed 
Jacquard are: 

1. Higher operating speeds—loom speeds ranging from 
180 to 200 picks per minute are obtainable. 

2. Harness life is at least doubled, and the effective 
life of the machine is considerably increased due to the 
fact that there are fewer moving parts; less power is 


Top warp line 


END YOUR CLOTH ROOM FINISHING PROBLEMS 


eniinns ONE PACKAGE PLAN! 


3 WAY SCRAY 


Tus new C & M 
completely synchronized 
Large Economy Package 
for one man operation 
gives you more for your 
equipment and labor 
dollar. Sewing Machine, 
Scray, Brusher, Shear 
and Rolling Heads are 
individually tailored by 
C & M engineers for 
your own grey goods 
mill. At “less than unit” 
initial cost, this perfectly matched range cleans 
your fabrics without damage or distortion at 
maximum operational speed . .. cuts out fabric 
waste. Plan now to call or write us for detailed 
information to fit your own requirements. 


“CMR” SHEAR 


VERTICAL BRUSH 


LOW BACK FRAME 


JavVUVd LNAWdINO|A MGAN 


rble MACHINE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


' ¥¢ Southern Sales and Service tk South Carolina National Bank Building, Greenville, S, ag 
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Get the mos 


out of your 
desizing 
agent! 
DESIZE 


WITH 


EXSIZE-T 


* EASY TO USE! 
* RELIABLE! 

* ECONOMICAL! 
* SAFE! 


Here is an easy-to-use, economical de- 
sizing agent which is absolutely safe on 
all fabrics . . . a quick and complete starch 
digester .. . always dependable. 


So, if you need a reliable, efficient agent 
for preparation of cloth prior to bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and special finish- 
ing, it’s to your advantage to investigate 
Exsize-T! 


For more information, write to 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Copyright 1955, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Trade Marks. Reg. U. S. Pat O8. 
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requirea to drive the Jacquard head. 

3. Tie fabrics and others that normally are woven face 
down because of the exceptionally heavy lift on the 
griffe, can be woven face upwards and still have only 
the same amount of lift as when woven face down. 

The manufacturer emphasized that for the present 
only the double cylinder type head is available but it is 
anticipated that a single cylinder model will be an- 
nounced later. 

Samuel Dracup & Sons Ltd., Lane Close Mills, Great 
Horton, Bradford 7, England. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list E-116 


New Spring Weighting Simplifies 
Drawing Frame Roll Changes 


New-type spring 
weighting units with 
connecting links are 
now available for 
Saco-Lowell Model 
DS-24 and DS-44 
drawing frames. 

They allow changes 
in roll settings to be 
made without hav- 
ing to loosen the 
lock nuts and re- 
position the spring 
rods in the slots of 
the weight - reliev- 
ing saddles underneath the beam. At widest settings they 
eliminate all back weight-hook interference at the rear of 
the roller beam slot. 

Faster roll changes are made with the new system. 
Weights are relieved or re-applied instantly when rolls 
are being set, and before or after weekends. 

Other time-saving advantages of the improved assembly 
are: 

1. The underside of the drawing frame is freed from 
the mass of dead weighting which always accumulates 
dust and lint, and which must be brushed down periodi- 
cally. 

2. No physical effort need be expended by the frame 
operator or fixer, nor time lost, to make proper adjust- 
ment of weight hooks on the top roll bushings. 

3. When needed, interchangeable spring cartridges can 
be substituted easily and quickly. Available spring pres- 
sure assemblies with connecting links for DS-24 and DS- 
44 frames are, so far, limited to 60, 80, and 120 lb units. 
Other weights will be provided on demand. 

When making a roll-setting change with the improved 
weighting as part of the drawing frame, it is only neces- 
sary to make sure, after the rolls have been re-set, that 
the reference mark on each spring rod is at its correct 
position at the bottom of the spring case. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write @> or use card on page 197; list E-117 


Nylon Dispersion Useful on Textiles 


“Genton” 110, a dispersion of Du Pont’s “Zytel” 61 ny- 
lon resin in water, may be used as a finishing, bonding, 
or strengthening agent for threads, yarns, and all types 
of woven and non-woven fabrics. Films produced from it 
are tough, flexible, non-tacky, and clear. 

The absence of flammable solvents permits continuous 
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operation. High loadings may be obtained by multiple itessii deat 
application. Excellent adhesion of the resin to the thread INSTITUTE S EXPOSITION Twenty Three 


or fabric is obtained. The resulting products have excel- aa by 

lent flex life, abrasion resistance, and improved hand. TH eo Models of 
Genton 110 may be used in coating nylon, rayon, cot- 

ton, as well as other synthetic and natural fibers, result- SEE OUR ‘ 

ing in greater resistance to oxygen and hydrocarbons. It BOOTH No. 1027 American 

is applicable as a coating for cordage such as fishing lines 

and fishing nets; also as an adhesive and bonding agent 

for tufted carpets. Safeway 
General Dispersions, Inc., 165 Third Ave., Paterson, 


rae want more data? Write @> or use card on page 197; list E-118 py Hydraulic 
A Lift 


Machine Cures Resin Finishes Faster i | Trucks 
and More Economically 
| Provide 


| The Modern 
ae Method to 


Al M 
| ove 
Heav 
The Spooner Polymerizing Machine for curing resin- y 
finished fabrics is designed on the premise that it is the G d 
temperature of the fabric, not the atmosphere to which 00 S 
it is subjected, that is important. It is a two-compartment 
machine, the first of which is utilized for economically Quickly, 
f » i 


of maintaining the temperature for complete polymeriza- 
tion of the resin finish being applied. 

Advantages of this arrangement are: less time is 
required to increase temperature of the fabric to the 
point where polymerization begins; capacity of baking 
chamber is less; migration of resin is reduced to minimum \f 
because of the short time required for onset of polymeri- ; 4 
zation; treatment of fabrics is constant, regardless of the ' 
weight of the piece and how much moisture it contains, 
making it easy to determine by experiment exactly what 
exposure time is required; no difficulty is encountered 
once the linear speed of the machine has been adjusted 
to give the required exposure time—operation of machine 
is then automatic. : 

The single, high efficiency drying and pre-heating oy D 5 
chamber, in front of the baking chamber proper, is con- ¢ /] Ub; ° | ff fe 
structed so that the pre-dryer forms the first vertical MEUCAN vA OMPAsuy 
pass. The cloth then enters a semi-static or baking MATERIALS-HANDLING DIVISION 
chamber with rollers at top and bottom. 

To insure absolutely uniform treatment of the cloth in 
the baking chamber, the Spooner system of nozzles is ap- 
plied with the nozzles running across the width of the 
machine and located on the floor. Even heat distribution 
is obtained, the streams of air being blown up the face 
of the cloth. Efficient insulation insures economical op- 
eration by reducing heat losses to a minimum. Normally ‘ 


raising the temperature of the fabric to that required for 
Safely, 


polymerization and the second a baking chamber capable 
Economically 
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4232 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 


Distributors. in Principal Cities 
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SLACK SELVAGE 
ELIMINATOR 


reduces shearing spoilage 


Control slack sel- 

vages and =  wrin- 

kles in your 

shearing opera- 

tions with a 

Mount Hope Sys- 

tem of Slack Sel- 

vage Eliminators. 

Avoid costly slow- 

downs and elimi- 

nate spoilage due to slack selvages and wrinkles. Save 
these lost profits by increasing your Cloth Room produc- 
tion. 

Have your plant surveyed by a Mount Hope Production 
Cost Engineer. Write for free Bulletin SSE. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


153 FIFTH STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Southern Repair Shop—Charlotte 
Originator of Modern Expanders — Leader in Cloth Handling Equipment 


Panalarm Annunciator Systems 
Detect Off-Normal Conditions 
For Immediate Corrective Action 


In any process, or on 
automatic or semi- 
automatic machinery, 
the immediate correc- 
tion of off-normal con- 
ditions can greatly re- 
duce rejects. Pan- 

alarm Annunciator Systems are modern working 
tools permitting closer equipment control by op- 
erating personnel. 


The Panalarm Annunciator is a coordinated, mul- 
tiple-unit signal system that provides instantaneous 
detection of off-normals at predetermined control 
points. Alerting signals are both visual (illuminated 
windows or bullseyes) and audible (horns, bells, 
etc.). Modular component design and circuit flexi- 
bility permit systems to be engineered to your spe- 
cific requirements and allow simple modification for 
future needs. 


Dependable operation of the Panalarm Annunci- 
ator System is assured by heavy-duty, instrument- 
type construction throughout. Complete pre-wiring 
permits easy installation. Write for Bulletin 100A. 


PANALARM DIV., PANELLIT, INC. 


7513 North Hamlin Avenue ° Skokie, Illinois 
Panellit of Canada Ltd., Toronto 14 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


the baking chamber is heated by either gas or electricity 
to permit the high temperatures usually employed to be 
obtained. 

A further advantage of the pre-drying and heating 
pass is that this section of the machine may be heated 
by steam, thus the power required to increase the tem- 
perature of the fabric may utilize what is probably the 
cheapest source of power available. 

Spooner Machinery (Canada) Ltd., 2681 Bloor St., 
West, Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 197; list E-119 


Dry Sequestrant Is Non-Hygroscopic 


An improved dry form of Perma Kleer 80, called Perma 
Kleer 80 Crystals, is non-hygroscopic and is suitable 
for dry mixtures. 

Caking during storage, picking up moisture on ex- 
posure to humid atmosphere, or causing mixtures of 
powdered soaps or detergents to become hygroscopic 
where a sequestrant is incorporated, are eliminated 
when this product is used. 

Because of the purification which takes place during 
the process of crystallization, the content of active 
chelating agent is very high. This is beneficial to the con- 
sumer as evidenced by greater chelating efficiency, non- 
varying pH because excesses of sodium ion are eliminated, 
and stable assay because sodium ion, acid, and water con- 
tent are held in exact ratios by the crystalline structure. 

This product forms stable chelates with all divalent 
metal ions and most trivalent metal ions. Ferric ion is 
chelated in acid and neutral media. 

Refined Products Corp., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 197; list E-120 


Versatile Machine for Worsted 
System Mills 


A more uniform sliver is produced at higher speeds by 
the Tematex Super Intersector for natural and synthetic 


fibers that are suitable for processing by the worsted 
system of yarn manufacture. The machine can be used 
for all combing and recombing operations and for the 
first three or four drawing operations in the French sys- 
tem as well as in the Bradford or American systems. 

Available with one or two heads, delivery in one or 
two balls per head, and also with one or two slivers on 
each ball, the intersector can be equipped with can creel 
or ball creel, according to requirements. Can delivery is 
also available with one or two 15” x 36” cans per head. 

Some of the features of the machine are: 

1. Each head is capable of delivering sliver weighing 
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from 35 grains per yard to about 425 grains per yard. 

2. 64 fallers per head; drops per minute—1365 maxi- 
mum. 

3. Delivery speed: at 1365 faller drops per minute— 
12.30 times the draft. 

4. Head can be opened with no danger of faller screws 
getting out of time. 

5. Three-roll draft system, ratch and pressure of which 
are easily adjusted. 

6. Slivers follow a straight line from draft unit to ball 
on ball delivery machines. 

Stellite American Corp., 60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write @» or use card on page 197; list E-121 


Electro-Mechanical Weft Straightener 
May Be Remotely Controlled 


The Durrant elec- 
tro-mechanical weft 
straightener, which 
is adaptable to the 
entering end of most 
tenter frames, fea- 
tures push - button 
control for remote 
operation if desired 
and a special safety 
device that protects 
the electrical equip- 
ment from damage. 

Manual handling 
of cloth by the 
tenter operative is 
eliminated. Because this weft straightener acts only on a 
4’ 6” length of cloth at one time, the cloth must enter the 
tenter straight and entirely free from slack edge, thus 
preventing clip or pin damage and insuring that the cloth 
is stretched fillingwise to give uniform width together 
with improved feeding. Also, any change in direction of 
weft distortion in the piece or at a seam is quickly cor- 
rected. 

Particularly suitable for straightening crooked or dis- 
torted weft in woolens, worsteds, cottons, rayons, gabar- 
dines, twills, checks, etc., the machine does not produce 
stretch in the length of the fabric being processed. 

R. J. Dealy & Sons, 263 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 197; list £-122 


Nylon Emulsion Bonding, Coating, and 
Finishing Agent for Textiles 


A new nylon emulsion bonding, coating, and finishing 
agent is suitable for use in the textile industries. Manu- 
factured from Type 8 nylon resin, under license from E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., this product is identified as 
BCI Nylon Dispersion. It may be applied by dip coating, 
by roller, or by spraying with either a heat sealable 
thermoplastic or thermoset finish as desired. 

For non-woven fabrics, the product increases the 
strength and flexibility as well as improving their 
laundering and dry cleaning characteristics. 

For woven or knitted fabrics, BCI Nylon Dispersion 
increases abrasion resistance and tensile strength. It is 
also permeable to moisture vapor for “breathing.” 

Belding Corticelli Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write @m or use card on page 197; list E-123 
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For EFFICS ENCY 
and DURABILITY 


Get BETTER OPERATION 
and LONGER SERVICE with 


Card Screens 


GASTONIA standard type rib or perforated Card Screens 
ore, cut and assembled on specially designed precision- 
uilt jigs. 


Maximum operating efficiency and utmost durability of 
these Card Screens is assured by thorough checks at 
various stages of manufacture. Scientific final inspection 
guarantees setting points within standard tolerance. 


GASTONIA Card Screens, like all other GASTONIA 
Products, are precision-built from the finest materials 
by highly skilled workmen having many years of 
practical experience. 


TEXTILE SHEET METAL 
WORKS, INC. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


A sheet metal works serving textile mills 


~ CYLINDERS SCREENS ASPIRATORS 


ynamically bal- Picker, Condenser Precision manufactur- | 
anced for better and Waste Machine ing methods assure 
| performance —re- Screens of maximum proper shape and 
duce vibration to an strength and dur- balance of Aspira- 
absolute minimum. ability. 


LAP CONDUCTOR TINS _ COMBER 
WASTE CHUTE COVERS = Wing.< 
WASTE CHUTES 

SLIVER PANS 

BACK TINS 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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use SEAMLE X Ha 
ROTARY “eo 


for Steam, 
Water, Oil, 


For the admission of liquids or 
i ing drums, cal- 


Compact, light-weight SEAMLEX: 
ROTARYS are designed to render long, 
continuous service, free from leakage. 


External Screw Adjustment provides 
means to compensate for normal wear, 
without removal of joint from. equip- 
ment. Floating Graphite Seal prevents — 
excessive wear. Pressure Equalizing — 
Chamber reduces power consumption. 


| 
Take advantage of SEAMLEX Com- 


pany's many years of experience in 
SEAMLEX 


design and manufacturing. Write to- 
lcOMPANY. INC day for FREE Bulletins 955 & SSO0A. 


41-23 24th ST., Dept. F 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


@ Since 1928, SEAMLEX Products are QUALITY Products. @ 


TEST FOR VT ATIC —_— 


The ELECTROSTATIC VOLT- 
METER (CS-66) was developed 
by the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology to detect and measure 
electrostatic charges on moving 
or stationary equipment or ma- 
terials. 


Model CS-66 


Equipment Briefs 


New Synchronous Induction Motor. For general indus- 
trial use is a basically new synchronous motor, the “Syn- 
duction” motor, available in ratings from ™% to 40 hp and 
built on standard 
induction motor 
frames and enclo- 
sures. It requires no 
brushes, slip rings 
or windings on the 
rotor, separate 
source of d-c excita- 
tion, or special start- 
ing equipment. Ap- 
proaches efficiency 
and power factor of squirrel-cage units. Can be used ef- 
fectively in these applications: (1) where motor must op- 
erate at a constant, unvarying speed; (2) where several 
motors must operate at a fixed ratio of speed of one to 
the other; (3) where the speed of a motor, or series of 
motors, must be adjustable over a speed range, with mini- 
mum variation at any speed setting. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

De you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-201 


For Dyeing Light Fast Greens. Lanasyn Yellow 3GL 
Pat. is a new neutral dyeing, premetallized bright green- 
ish yellow. It has particularly good fastness properties on 
nylon. Fastness to sunlight is also very high. For wool 
dyeing, Lanasyn Yellow 3GL Pat. shows a fastness rating 
of 6-7 Fade-Ometer tests. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van Dam St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 

D» you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-202 


Neutral Dyeing Wool Black. Cibalan Black BGL, a 
direct dyeing color, yields clean, neutral shades of gray 
and black on wool, nylon, and silk. Providing excellent 
fastness and level shades by dyeing, padding or printing, 
the dyestuff shows good affinity in neutral or slightly 
acid dyebath and requires no chroming, development or 
other aftertreatment. Light fastness on wool is especially 
good. Well suited for fashion shades in combination with 
other Cibalan dyes. 

Ciba Co., Inc., 627 Greenwich St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list £-203 


Two-Position, Motor-Operated Valve. For steam, 
water, and gas applications is the new National two-posi- 
tion, motor-operated valve, Type HGV. Valve is globe 
pattern single seat with removable disc, and features unit 
type bonnet. Equipped with induction motor with squirrel 


cage rotor and oil immersed gear train, and snap-acting 
type switches designed for trouble-free service. Provision 
is made for manual operation in event of power failure. 
Valve may be mounted in any position desired. Parts re- 
quiring replacement are easily accessible. 

National Controls, Inc., 400 Homer St., Newton Centre 
59, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list £-204 


The ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE TESTER (CS-51) 
has been 


electrical resistance of fabrics, fibers, film and 


developed for measurement of 


other materials to determine the static pro- 
pensities of the materials. 


FOLDERS AND PRICE 


UPON REQUEST. Model CS-51 


CUSTOM SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
541 DEVON STREET 


Apple Green Solution-Dyed Rayon Staple. Production 
of a new apple green replacing the old color in the 
Coloray range of solution-dyed rayon staple has been an- 
nounced. Withstood 500 hours of direct exposure or under 
glass in South Florida without significant fading. Has 
greater resistance to peroxide bleaching (now Class 5); 
is more resistant to perspiration (Class 5); and fastness to 


KEARNY, N. J. 
TT 
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drycleaning is improved (now Class 4). 

Courtaulds (Ala.) Inc., 600 Fijth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list £-205 


Timer Valves Control Flow Automatically. The flow of 
liquids, gas, or air can be controlled automatically with 
new timer valves which consist of a solenoid valve and a 
timer control sealed in a water-tight case. Valves turn 
the flow on or off at desired time intervals. Available in 
wide variety of timing cycles. Fit all standard pipes 3” 
and larger and operate on 110-volt or 220-volt, 60 cycle 
current. 

Automatic Controls Corp., 2390 Winewood, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-206 


For Centralized Lubrication. The new Norgen ‘“Micro- 

Fog” Lubro-Control Unit automatically creates a finely 

divided air-borne oil fog which can be uniformly dis- 

tributed through complex piping systems to multiple 

lubrication points. A single unit can completely lubricate 
even the largest machines— 
up to 1000 bearing-inches. 
Unit is small, compact, com- 
plete, measuring only 12” x 
11” x 9”. It contains all 
necessary controls plus a 2- 
gallon oil reservoir—enough 
oil for 12 hours lubrication at OUR SPECIALTY! 
maximum output. Automatic 
alarm system is available to Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an 


tell when air pressure fails, when excessive pressure de- ‘ ‘ 
wine ak Gk aiaeaie. of alee oh waldie aelh om item well and favorably known to the textile trade 


plenishing. for more than half a century. Though times change, 
C. A. Norgen Co., 3499 So. Elati, Englewood, Colorado. we at Dary hold to one course without deviation. 


ite ; . i 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-207 Vile aeutiees te cares, by pursuing a specialty. 
Gasoline-Powered Lift Trucks for Hazardous Locations. 
Yale & Towne gas-powered GS industrial lift trucks When you need ring travelers, call on our expe- 
available in capacities ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 rience to aid your choice. Consult your friendly 
pounds have been approved by Underwriters Laboratories 
for use in hazardous locations listed in the code in parts 
of Class I, Division II; and Class II, Division II; and all 
of Class III, Division II. Approval covers all industrial Always specify 
sites where combustible fibers such as rayon, cotton, baled DARY Ring Travelers 
waste, etc., are stored or handled in places other than 
where actual manufacture is carried on. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blwd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
D> you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-208 


Dary representative! 
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Through-Shaft Magnetic Disc Brake. A new through- Poole \ 
shaft magnetic brake incorporating the advantages of 9 SurEIOMITY EO ' \ Mm i 
solenoid operation is called the HT-50 Through-Shaft. 70 6” P \\\ Mis 
The unit is designed so that the motor shaft extends right E N . \\ \ 
through the center and out beyond the end of the brake, Wh 
permitting drives off both ends of the shaft. The brake 
can be mounted on NEMA frames 56-C, 66-C, 182, and 184. 


Stearns Magnetic, Inc., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-209 THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


Drum Handling Clamp for Easy Horizontal Placement. 
A new rotating drum handling attachment of 2000-pound TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


capacity can serve a number of drum handling assign- LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
ments and is particularly effective where quick horizontal , JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA 


1 t stacki is terials handli >quire- 
sca sr slipe as esentn tay tte Pees tg ct 4. BO ris JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


ment. The attachment’s distinctive ability lies in the de- 
sign of the rubber coated clamp arms. One arm is articu- CRAWFORD "JACK" RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


lating and shaped with two concavities which fit the 


td 
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Pinpointing ne 
ring problems 


is the first step toward solving 
them may we help? 


Your ring problems are our business. Making the world’s 
largest line of standard and lubricated rings . . . working 
closely with the traveler manufacturers . . . we can often 
suggest practical short cuts to the results you want. 


WHITINSVILLE (45s) 


SPIANIAG RING — 


f : vay 
tlaker f WHINNHG And hist le) Rj WS ST 
/ FINISH 6 


Rep. for the Carolinas: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn.: H. M. JACKSON. 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, G?- 


ELECTRIFICATION FOR 
MONORAIL SYSTEMS, 
CUTTING ROOMS, 


Pp E 0 p ~ a 
— EB oly and 


WITH Efficcently 
ELECTRIC FEEDRAIL® 


Hundreds of textile manufacturers have chosen Feedrail for its safety 
and efficiency in distributing electric power to moving or stationary 
equipment. The modern Feedrai! Trolley Busways eliminate the problems 
and troubles of open wiring, accidental contact, broken or frayed con- 
nections, long trailing cables, etc. — give you electric power where you 
want it, when you need it! 

Feedrail’s prefabricated overhead track sections and movable trolley 
outlets give your plant time and money-saving flexibility — easier 
rearrangement of sewing machines — faster, more accurate cutting 
operations — safer, more dependable power for monorail materials 
handling in your receiving, production, staging and shipping areas, etc. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THE FEEDRAIL STORY." ADDRESS DEPT. 22. 


EEDRAIL | 22 
F 125 Barclay Street + New York 7, N. Y. 


fgrtionc BUSWAYS 
FEEDRAIL CORPORATION 
Specially qualified representatives in principal cities. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


Subsidiary of Russell & Stoll Company, inc. 


shape of a drum. The other is flat surfaced and tapered 
slightly so that upon release of clamping pressure the 
drums will roll into position. The attachment rotates 
through a 90-degree arc to permit picking up drums in 
the vertical position and stacking them horizontally at a 
height dictated by the capacities of the Yale truck on 
which it is mounted. The new clamp can handle two 
drums in this manner. Used to pick up, transport, and 
stack drums vertically, the attachment can handle four 
drums at one time. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blud., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-210 


“Slant-Stitch” Sewing Machine. With a new decorative 
stitching machine, the Columbia Model 120 Slant-Stitch 
Machine, the stitches are formed at a slant, making a 
more decorative stitch which can add new interest and 
styling to many types of garments and accessories. 
Stitches are adjustable from 4 to 9 to the inch, at the 
touch of the stitch regulator. Ornamental effect can also 
be enhanced through the use of blending, contrasting, or 
ombre color threads. Rayon, silk, wool, cotton and metal- 
lic threads can be used. The machine is a one-thread ma- 
chine, built into new high-speed Union Special 61400 
heads. 

Columbia Sewing Machine Corp., 315 West 35th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

De you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-211 


Hand Calculator. The 
“Curta” Hand Calculator is a 
precision instrument that 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, and extracts square 
roots, much the same as the 
large desk model machines, 
but this calculator is small 
enough to be carried in one’s 
pocket. 

National Office Machine 
Co., 229 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

De you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list £-212 


40 Denier Nylon on Beams for Tricot Knitters. Com- 
mercial availability of 40 denier nylon yarn, both dull 
and semi-dull, on beams for tricot knitters has been an- 
nounced. Tricot beams of 15 denier nylon yarn also will 
be available shortly. Beams are packed on metal shipping 
and storage racks, four beams to the package. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-213 


Portable Electric Humidifier. A portable electric humid- 
ifier which uses up to three gallons of water per hour and 
puts 574 lb of moisture into the atmosphere every 24 
hours has been developed. 

Lake Erie Heating Corp., 138 West 7th St., Erie, Pa. 

D> you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-214 


No Base-Splitting with this Bobbin. To prevent base- 
splitting, the “Aluminox” base bobbin was developed. 
Covered with this metal, the bobbin base does not require 
the usual grooves and has long life. Bobbins with this 
special feature can be custom-designed for various needs. 

The Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, Vermont. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-215 
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Compact Marine Steam Generator. A dry land adapta- 
tion of a Cyclotherm marine steam generator makes it 
possible to obtain 5000 
pounds steam per hour from 
an over-all floor area 8’ x 7’. 
It is only 7’ high. This makes 
it possible to obtain 150 hp 
in less than half the space re- 
quired for the average pack- 
age steam generator. The 
boiler is designed to modu- 
late over an extremely wide 
range with an exceptionally 
high efficiency. It is completely electronically controlled. 
With this unit, it is often possible to double boiler room 
output with no change in boiler room size. Also, it can 
often be squeezed into an existing boiler room without 
expensive installation charges. 
Cyclotherm Div., National-U. S. Radiator 
Oswego 11, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-216 


Corp., 


Hardened and Ground Long-Round Parts. “60 Case” is 
the designation which has been given to a line of long, 
round, hardened bars recently introduced for use as guide 
rods, shafts, rolls, piston rods, axles, etc. Material is AISI 
1060 steel which has a surface hardness close to 60 on 
the Rockwell C scale and is precision ground to standard 
diameters. Use of these bars permits big savings because 
warpage and subsequent straightening and grinding prob- 
lems are eliminated. Standard sizes range from %4” to 4” 
diameter, with length varying from 8’ to 14’ depending on 
diameter. Depth of hardness ranges from .040” minimum 
in the smallest diameter to .100” minimum in the largest 
diameter. 

Thomson Industries, Inc., Manhasset, N. Y. 

De you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-217 


Multi-Shape Hand Loom Makes Home and Fashion Ac- 
cessories. The Dritz multi-shape loom was recently an- 
nounced for weaving home and fashion accessories such 
as hand bags, place mats, stoles, hot plate mats, etc., using 
Dritz Loom-Yarns. Consists of 4 right angle pieces, 6 
wide angle pieces, 6 extension pieces, 1 shuttle, 1 needle, 
and necessary wing bolts and screws. Squares can be 
made in 15 sizes ranging from 44%” to 15” across; many 
different sizes of rectangles can be made; as well as true 
and long or fancy shaped hexagons. 

John Dritz & Sons, 115 Broadway at 25th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

D» you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-218 


Long Wearing Picker Teeth. For all types of picking 
applications are new picker teeth which will stand up 
much longer under hard usage, assuring textile mill man- 
agement of lower maintenance cost by having shorter 
downtime between changes of cylinders. 

Robert A. Main & Sons, Inc., 257 Pascack Rd., Paramus, 
N. J. 

D» you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-219 


Concentrated Window Cleaner. “Glitter” is the name of 
a new concentrated window cleaner which can be added 
to water to produce a solution that provides very satis- 
factory performance for large users of window cleaner. 
Also useful for glass blocks, glass doors, plastic fixtures 
and signs. Simply apply and wipe off to get “new glass 
brilliance.” 

The Selig Co., 336-350 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 197; list E-220 
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NEW! 


COTTON FIBER 
TREATMENT 


UNO X-l1 CONCENTRATE can be applied by 
spraying natural fibers or by treating raw 
stock fibers under pressure. 


UNO X-1 CONCENTRATE reduces ends down 
per thousand spindle hours. Yarn strength is 
increased. 


UNO X-l1 CONCENTRATE prevents mildew, 
eliminates rust spots on yarn and material, de- 
creases waste and helps make uniform yarn. 


UNO X-1 CONCENTRATE causes considerable 
reduction of fly and is non-toxic and less flam- 
mable than regular mineral oil. 


The improvement in yarn processing brought about 
by the use of UNO X-1 enables the yarn manufactur- 
er to increase his production speed. This treatment 
may be used on virgin cotton and/or cotton waste, 
i.e., card strips or comber noils. It will eliminate 
static and will not load the cards. 


UNO X-1 is diluted 4 to 1 with water which makes 
the finish price very low. Any conventional mineral 
oil pump may be used in spraying. Write for technical 
data sheet using the handy return card on page—— 
of this issue, or our representative will be glad to 
call on you. 
CAN BE USED ON WOOL AND 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS, AS WELL AS BLENDS 


UNIVERSAL 


FIBER TREATMENTS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 645 MACON, GA. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 
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FULL WIDTH SAMPLES FROM 
A FEW POUNDS OF YARN... 
Produced by the Callaway SAMPLE & RESEARCH SLASHER 


This new ae oe Slasher is a complete and efficient 
: slashing unit designed particularly to fit the slashing require- 
A Small Versatile Slasher ments ~ mills which saan prepare a lot of exeugien. te is alee 
. ideally suited for research, testing and pilot plant operations. 
Particularly Designed for Using a minimum amount of yarn—cotton, synthetic, silk, 
wool or worsted—direct from individual packages, without 
SAMPLES warping or beaming, this little slasher is proving it can save 
space and money in slashing samples . . . Full-width samples 

without tying up a production slasher—and from less yarn. 
TESTING From the stainless steel size box through the four 8” face elec- 
trically-heated drying cylinders to the head end, essential con- 
PILOT PLANTS trols and adjustments are provided for all phases of operation. 
Speed can be regulated from five to forty yards per minute. 
At reasonable initial cost and low operating expense, this new, 

and RESEARCH versatile Slasher answers many pot ym problems. 


| 
| 


WPF&M WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 
AIR-DRI SLASHERS 
MULTI-CYLINDER SLASHERS 
CYL-AIR SLASHERS 
CALLAWAY SAMPLE SLASHERS : 
WPF&M HI-SPEED 4 CYLINDER SLASHERS WEST POINT 


STANDARD 2 AND 3 CYLINDER SLASHERS 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 

HI-SPEED HEAD ENDS 

SPECIAL WIDTH HEAD ENDS 
ADDITIONAL CYLINDERS WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
MULTI-MOTOR DRIVES 

STRETCH CONTROL UNITS 
EQUI-TENSION CREELS 

TEMPERATURE, SPEED AND TENSION CONTROL DEVICES 
SIZE BOXES, SIZE KETTLES, AND SIZE PUMPS 
CORDUROY CUTTING MACHINES AND BRUSHERS 


vq’ 
“tes 


a ere 
mm es 


ra 
? i 
\ 
5 
7 
/ 


rien : : : ™ 
. We will be glad to furnish 
you with complete details 
without obligation. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKLETS 
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HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


5-1 CONTINUOUS RANGE CLOTH CARBONIZING. 
Bulletin gives technical requirements, commercial re- 
quirements and the exact operation complete with illus- 
trations. For further information write James Hunter 
Machine Company, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


5-2 HUNTER OPEN-WIDTH COMPARTMENT WASH- 
ER. Bulletin describes complete with illustrations this im- 
proved washer for all synthetics and cottons, Also lists 
specifications and shows how it greatly reduces mainte- 
nance and cleaning costs. 


5-3 HUNTER DYEING EQUIPMENT. Describes fully 
with diagrams Hunter Model A Dye Becks, Hunter 
No/Lap Reels, Model S Dye Kettles, Open Width Dye 
Kettles, Sample Dye Kettles. Bulletin gives specifications 
of each, also shows actual installations of Hunter equip- 
ment. For further information write James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co., North Adams, Mass. 


5-4 HUNTER BAROTOR. Bulletin gives 19 reasons why 
the Hunter Barotor is the only machine that can give you 
complete satisfaction in dyeing all synthetics. Also tells 
of two actual installations at two leading mills. For fur- 
ther information write James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 


5-5 HUNTER VAPO-JET. Bulletin gives illustration of 
the Exclusive Hunter Vapo-Jet. .. . Fastest, most efficient 
dryer ever made. Also gives size, production and the per- 
formance of this Vapo-Jet System. For further informa- 
tion write James Hunter Machine Company, North Adams, 
Massachusetts. 


5-6 WHIRLAWAY EXPANDERS. Bulletin gives the out- 
standing features of the Whirlaway expanders giving pic- 
tures and the dimensions with description. Also list of 
parts with pictures of each part. For further information 
write Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., P. O. Box 24, 
Readville Station, Boston 37, Mass. 


5-7 FLEX SPOOL. Bulletin gives the 9 outstanding fea- 
tures of this Flex Spool which solves all your textile spool 
problems. For further information write Thomas Leyland 
Machinery Co., Readville 37, Mass. 


5-8 HOW BEECHCRAFT SAVES YOU TIME AND 
MONEY. Booklet available from Southern Airways Com- 
pany shows how Beechcraft executive airplanes can 
save executives time and money. Write Southern Airways 
Co., Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 


5-9 APPROVED FLOOR FINISHING PRODUCTS. Bul- 
letin gives listings of 1956 MFMA laboratory tested and 
approved floor finishing products. The new listings in- 
clude both the penetrating sealer and bakelite type floor 
finishing products. For further information write Re- 
search Department, Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


5-10 NORCROSS SIZEOMETER. Bulletin gives diagram 
and benefits of this completely automatic system for pre- 
paring sizing by cooking and mechanical agitation. Write 
The Norcross Corporation, 247 Newtonville Avenue, New- 
ton 58, Mass. 


5-l1l ELECTRIC INDICATING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROLLERS. Bulletin describes the Sarco LSI Electric 
Indicating Temperature Controller. Gives a simplified 
operational sketch which shows how this versatile LSI 
can be used to provide sequence control combinations. 
Write Sarco Company, Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 
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Febuson 
ALLRED 


TRAVELING 
CLEANER 


Blows head-on at one-half 
the range of other cleaners 
. . + for better cleaning! 


Other cleaners strike objective The Bahnson-Allred strikes ob- 
at angles from greater distances. jective directly at 2 the dis- 
tance of other cleaners. 


Blows Perpendicular to track to deliver direct, 
head-on air blasts. This special construction en- 
ables the Allred to clean more thoroughly with 
continuous head-on air blasts from !2 shorter 


range than other cleaners. 


Cleans at Less Cost with greater efficiency. The 
Allred needs only a 4 horsepower motor for effec- 
tive air delivery. (Available also with 1 H.P. mo- 
tors for special applications.) Its head-on air 
blasts have been test-proven to clean more effec- 
tively than other approaches. 


Patented Index Feature progressively adjusts the 
fan to clean selected areas in a pre-determined 
pattern. Pattern is easily set and varied for differ- 
ent needs. 


Added Advantages. The Allred fan oscillates as it 
travels along the track to produce a varying angle 
of blow at each automatically adjusted setting. 
For further airflow control a U-Shield with adjust- 
able vanes is furnished. 


WRITE US 
TODAY 


for detailed 

information, 
Ask for Technical 

Bulletin 21-A 


COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


AIR CONDITIONING + CLEANING +- VACUUM COLLECTION 
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HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


GENERAL, ECONOMICAL 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


8 TEXTILE RESEARCH AT AMERICAN ViIS- 
COSE — Color booklet tells the story of the Textile 
Research Department which is, in effect, a many- 


GREATER 
MEANS GREATER EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


MACHINE DYES ALL 
TOPS, PACKAGES, RAW STOCK 


sided textile m AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORP 50 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


it. “WHERE DID THEY HIT PAY DIRT?” — 
Booklet describes how many manufacturing concerns 
have come South and why they found it profitable 
Gives industrial advantages of the Southeast. Write 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY, Industrial De 
Department 01 Rhodes Haverty Bildg., 
Georgia 


velopment 
Atlanta 


15. NEW INDUSTRIAL FIBER — Technical 
bulletin now available on Fortisan-36, new indus- 
trial fiber by Celanese Uses text, charts and dia 
grams to present technical properties, characteristics 
and recommendations for processing. — TEXTILA 
SALES DEPARTMENT, Celanese Corporation, Char 
lotte, N. C 


17.A FAIR DAY’S PAY AND IN RETURN A 
FAIR DAY’S WORK — 8-page booklet outlining 
the services offered to industry for the proper utili 
zation of labor, material and equipment, and the 
resulting advantages for both labor and management 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, 
INC., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


This machine is typical of the time-and-money-savings you get from Gaston 
County's continuous pioneering achievements. 

By simply changing carriers, this one machine dyes either raw stock or wool 
tops—or packages, cones, springs, tubes, roving and cheeses—natural or 


synthetic. 


Made to ASME requirements, no other machine can match it for complete 
flexibility of operation and rugged construction. 
Whatever your dyeing problem, large or small, Gaston County engineers will 
work with you to solve them efficiently and economically. Write, wire or phone 
us today for consultation or illustrated literature. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Pioneers In Automotically 
STANLEY 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson St. 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mar. 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


200 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


18. RAYOON—MILE BY MILE — Color booklet 
describes how Industrial Rayon Corporation produces 
rayon mile by mile which is perfect inch by inct 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. ¥ 


22. THE WONALANCET WAY — | € 

an editorial booklet published five imes a year 
and deal with current provlems whicl appear wort 

While at the time they are writ WONALAN 
CET COMPANY, 128 Burke 8 Nashua, N. H 


23. TEXTILE STEELS — Six booklets are avai 
able from Atlantic Steel Company which will pr 
valuable to persons concerned with the nurchase 
t of steel ATLANTIC STEEL Cu 4 ’ 

7 tanta 1, Ga. 


24. THE CHEMSTRAND NYLON STORY _ 
Booklet describes one of the greatest industrial ve 
tures of the textile industry in the South the 
birth and growth of Chemstrand Nylon CHEM 
STRAND CORP Fifth Ave New Yori 
N. ¥ 


PLANT & PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK” — Sixtee page oklet 
trations showing various ty s of elevated 
nstructed and erected manufacturers 
pipes reservoirs storage nd =sohig? 
ylinders, along ith } tect 
Also a list f what a few of the cotto 
" S, etc a hk. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, New G 
103. HUMIDIFICATION, EVAPORATIVE COOL 
ING — Bulleti available isplaying AMCO aut 
ma elf-cleaning tor r trol and evar 
quipt AMERICAN MOISTEN 
WwW kx ry St Pro ence, R I 


105. CASTERS AND 
complet descript full line of industrial ¢ 
and wheels features patented LOCKWELD 
Casters Without Kingpin’’ both Single and Doubi 
Ball Race FAIRBANKS CO 13 Lafayet 
St New York Y 


WHEELS — Catalog gives 


106. FINNELL COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


rate li mplete pecifications 
of combinat I 
method recommended 


FINNELL SYSTEMS, IN‘ 


liana 


til CERT! IMATE AIRCHANGER SYS- 

TEM — Bull $ es Certified Climate A 

anger System 3 | th r hun f 
partial 


CRAMER CO 


FLOORING — Booklet « 
Manufacturing of Hard Mapie 


nforn 


112. HARDWOOD 

i Specialist ir 

ing for textile plants For complete 

ti write CONNOR LUMBER & LAND COM 
PANY, P. O. Box 810, Wausau, Wisconsir 


113. COTTON MILL EQUIPMENT — This bool 

traces pictorially the steps in processing raw cottor 

nished cloth It shows the equipment needed 

for all phases o productior as well a containing 

a Useful Information section on Power Facto 
Correction, Lighting Circuit Protectior et 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 1 Wood 


St Pittsburgh 30, P 


114. PENETRATING WOOD FINISH — Bullet 
gives applications, uses and application specificatior 
of floor seals for textiles I I. DU PONT DI 
NEMOURS & INC FINISHES DIVISION 
Wilmingtor Del 


115. FOAMGLAS — lustrated brochure feature 
nformation on ow t use Foamglas cel‘ular 
insulatior severe insulating probler 
leading user SBURGH CORNING CORI 
Gateway Center *ittsburgh 22, Pa 


116. STOP CORROSIOON — Details speed Rea 
paint for eta wood and concrete maintenance ’ 
ing ondensatior problems TRUSCON LABOR 
ATORIES Be i) ikee Junctic PrP. O. Der 
Tr, Detroit l 


117. CLEANING SYSTEMS —B 

Certified Climate und Cleaning Systen 

latest information on system. Products and uses ful 
discussed with two story layout of Certified Climate 
PARKS 


_ rlot 
1 it 


central station air conditioning systen 
CRAMER CO Fitchburg Mass 
N. « 


118. LIQUIDATION INFORMATION — Infor 
tior available on how to profitably lispose of mi 
properties being liquidated. Tells how Comer wil 
buy, sell and relocate industry in your former site 

COMER MACHINERY CO., 684 W. Peachtree St 


Atlanta, Ga 


120. STAINLESS STEEL FOR TEXTILES — 40 
page booklet gives applications and advantages 
staimess in textile plant equipment of all types 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP., Dept TI-7 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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[ARP SIZING OPERATIONS 


The clarity of the Penford Gum films provides a minimum of masking on 
colored warps for fabrics which are not desized in finishing. 


The strong flexible films of Penford Gums provide improved abrasion 
resistance insuring maximum weaving efficiency. 


The unusually strong adhesion of Penford Gum films to natural and 
synthetic fibers of all types minimizes shedding and eliminates fiber 
mats at the drop wires and fuzz balls on the yarn. 


The improved film flexibility of the Penford Gums enables excellent 


weaving of synthetics and natural fibers at lowered relative humid- 
ities. 


The improved flexibility and adhesion of the Penford Gum films has in 
some instances reduced the necessity of adding certain sizing adjuncts. 


Penick & Ford has a staff of Technical Sales Service Engineers to show you 
the where, when and how of using Penford Gums with all types of equipment. 


PRMIGH & FORD, LD. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N.V.; 1531 MARIETTA BLVD.. ATLANTA, GA; 


CEDAR RAPIDS. 1OWA,; 168 CALIFORNIA ST... SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 


This valuable 


brochure is available 
(U.S. Patent Nos. 2,516,632; 2,516,633; 2,516,634) 


upon request. Send 
} tn the Paper daduns 
for your copy now. ’ 
‘ te the Textite Iadosie > 
ee herd tag pees 4 dl , 


~~ at cance 
Se 


we 


£ ‘3 " —_ tana ai 
Se = — 
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NOW 


Pi he 


OFFERS A CHOICE 
OF 2 BATCHERS 


New Center Bar Winder 


Now you can install a center bar winder 
for any width cloth at considerable savings 
— because you don’t pay for features you 
may not need. Our new winder offers substantial savings 
in initial cost and installation and is internally wired so 
that only leads are needed for connection to the power line. 
It retains the same construction advantages as Standard and 
Heavy Duty Batchers which are fully equipped with expander 
and traveling carriage. 


M&W Tensionless Batchers and Winders are rugged, give 
increased rigidity for superior performance at high speeds. . . 
have all working parts totally enclosed . . . automatically wind 
at any desired tension or practically no tension at all, con- 


trolled by adjusting knob. Both are available for either light a5 a 
or heavy duty. ZZ Standard Batcher 


with expander and 


Write for complete data on the M&W Tensionless 
traveling carriage 


Batcher and Winder that will do your job best 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


PROVEIGENCE, R.t ° GREENVILLE, S.C. - MEW YORK, N.Y. 


systems SIMS METAL WORKS West Point 164. AUTOMATIC CLEANING EQUIPMENT — 
Ga Complete beoklet by American MonoRail shows working 
letails and advantages of the Tri-Rail Cleaner a 


ai - = hci . great improvement over the original unit AMER 
HELPFUL a AIR-PROCESSING” — Set of three bull ICAN MONORAIL CO., 13107 Athens Ave., Cleveland 


tins showing real meaning of the term, where it car - Ohie 


be used, the requirements for a successful system. etc 
J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP 444 Macisor 
Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 162. MODERN METHODS OF TEXTILE FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE — Illustrated treatise on the his 


1 132. AUTOMATIC BOILERS — Bulletin describes tory of floor cleaning in textile plants and a detailed 

FREE s POWER-MASTER Automatic Boilers for light and le scripth on of new methods for reducing floor clear 
heavy oil; gas or combination Gas-Oil Firing. Con ing ct as well as preserving textile mill floors 
plete table of data ORR AND SEMBOWER, INC., G. H TENN ANT COMPANY 2530 N. Second St 
Reading, Pa Minneapolis 11, Minn 


133. AIR LINE FILTERS vatalog describes 173. BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — Bulleti 

various air line filters for remova 0 corrosive N 114-D describes types E’’ and RE” electri 

CRANES AND HOISTS — Portfolio u cere Bs i tat anes, Tass, | — -—" wers and exhausters. Uses and full description of 

etins the mplete line of Shepard Niles : compressed air nes r atalog o ‘ " detail irawings BUFFALO FORGI 
Ave ‘ bets and fle r cal yperated traveling ( 4. NORGREN 0 Ss ati St 1) Broadway Buffalo * ~. Y 


ranes.— SHEr ARD NILES CRANE & HOIST mgteweod, Cel 
CORP Mor ir Falls N Y 
COLOR CONDITIONING tooklet lus 174. PAINT STRIPPING BOOKLET — Illustrat 


tr i color describes how Du P " con ooklet providing helpful data on latest materials a 
122 TEXTILE MILL CLEANING GUIDE tioning puts color t work for u ’ F - methods for simplified stripping of paint Metho ds 
Usef k Oakite pres¢ es methods ant ear safety br out whict lor cal i le ‘ include 1) steam gun (2 hot flow-or 

eaning and maintenar PONT DE “NEMON RS & CO IN¢ FINISHES l spray and 4 tank immersion OAK 


of pr 
ITE PRODUCTS 26C Rector St., Nek rk DIV Wil g 8% Delaware ITI PRODUCTS IN¢ 22 Thames St New Yorl 
N 


123. ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILES 138 ot ince 

¥ read non-technical bulletin describe where alog describes llustrates Ashworth’s re nge igi. AIR FILTRATION — Bulletin 234 describes 
ww Hyatt = se r Bearings are employed for of mat ufa u fing the new Flat Wir solt und illustrates the Aute-Airmat, which is the Auto 

re profitable té« production HY ATT BEAR lesign and application, along with their Woven Wire mati Dry-Type air filter. Principle of operatior 
INGS DIV GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Harris Constructions and Positive Drive Chain Edge bel performance haracteristics, construction and ir 
~ J ASHWORTH BROS. IN¢ METAL PRODUCTS stallation fully discussed AMI RICAN AIR FILTER 
DIV Fall River Mass COMPANY ING ce a Ave Loulsville §, 


ly 


Gomer oe BELTS — Recent 


ture 


7. » Adages 3 gg ot =~ > 4 ~- mame 146 FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCK DATA — 

describe ecti e, safe expensive in det light n of Light 

~ eliminating stati SIMCO COMPANY a #.. ree BE = ae mo | vy Mamerr i ane 
ut St., Lansdale, Pa PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP O7 4t Ave 


Pittsburgh 2 Pa 


TOLEDO TRUCK SCALES — Booklet tel POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
y ave on installation and throughout 150. RIHCO Vg tage Ano COOLING SYS- 
Toledo Truck Scales. Gives capac TEMS — Bulletin des q utomizers with cor BELTING, LUBRICATION 
ntages TOLEDO SCALE COM structior sening air consu t i imidifier ' . 
Ohio stems, evaporative wling t ALDRICH 
MACHINE WORKS Greenwood 
203 TREADED LEATHER BELTING — 
SOLENOID VALVES — Bulletir V list 6 pace bookl jescribes iH oughton’s ne of 
from % inch es; valves for normal 5! INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES — i istrated ted pecially treaded 
P sed service st ainke steel or Jenkins dis et ¢ stris hes featu ing xtile age f powcr transmissior Boo 
way solenoid valves et typical tr e4 $ k, raisir and gineering and maintenance secti z HOUG 8 
THE JOHNSON CORP Three River ev linde ushes JENKINS SONS IN‘ TON & CO Philadelphi 


ar Grove N J 


205. MAINTENANCE OF VARIABLE SPEED 
130. STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION — I 153. LAMINATED TEXTILE PLASTICS — Book DRIVES — Bulletin describes and illustrates the 


trated olor booklet by Sims describes the ad et by Synthane Corporation shows uriety applica simple but omprehensive program available to Rony 


untages of stainless steel with regard to. textile tior and — utages of laminated plastic parts and Reliance V-S Jr Drives in operation at p 
rations Als includes information on ventilating supplies e textile industry SYNTHANE efficiency RELIANCH ELECTRIC & BENG INEER 


xtil 
exhaust, and materials handling CORPORATION TEXTILE DIVISION, VUaks, Penna ING CO., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Oh 
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“Llaylored” 


tothe LIGHTEST FILAMENTS 
orthe HEAVIEST SPUNS... 


Roe the best slashing results, the Taylor method of 
controlling moisture content of the yarn by reg- 
ulating the surface drying temperature of the slasher 
cylinders is the most accurate of any yet devised. And 
there are Taylor systems for the lightest filaments or 
heaviest spun yarns. 

It has been proven that the Taylor Control System will 
increase weave room efficiency regardless of the type 
of varn being run, or the number of cylinders on your 
slasher 

[wo other big advantages are quick, automatic start-up 
heat up time is reduced as much as 75%) and the Taylor 
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system of air injection. This gives accurate control re- 
gardless of operating temperature 

Whether your high-speed slasher is 5, 7, 9, or 11-cylinder, 
rayon or cotton, you can equip it with Taylor individual 
or group cylinder control. 


e ° ° 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, or write for Bulletin 
98229 for details of Taylor systems for size cooking, 
storage kettle temperature control, size box level and temperature 
control, as well as slasher cylinder temperature and pressure 
control. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York, and Toronto, Canada 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 





Nine out of every ten mills, which compared Adamstop 
performance against that of other roving stop motions 
before they bought, have standardized on Adamstop. Al- 
though Adamstop is comparatively new there are more mills 


(including some of the largest) completely equipped with 
Adamstop than all other makes combined. 


Gives You: 


1. Complete protection at all points - No doublings 
. Increased assignments 


Uses no aisle space 
3. Greater production Lower costs —to buy, to install, and 
4. Better quality —from 10% to 30% fewer to maintain beatin 
ends down in spinning Write for full information today. and 12 fevelen Countries 


2. Instant action 


Export Agents: Lendt & Co., Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. See it at Booth No. 110A, Southern Textile Exhibition 


mation on storage and handling of lubricants isted and advantages discussed 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUERICANT HAMMER IN¢ Milwaukee, Wis 


} 29: Madison Ave New York 17, N. ¥ 
HELPFUL 238. TEXTILE LEATHERS CATALOG 


225. HYDRAULIC SLASHER DRIVES — Colo i le & a as ie Wake. ates ee 


beoklet bv Vickers shows hx w hydraulie dr ves ) and advantages of Rhoads Tannate - 
. le an : ae © al , ~ er act o impr wed sla ~ r oO plete line is listed and described, ar 
ewes fas detailed pictures and enumerates rect installation Copiously llustrated 


vantages VICKERS IN¢ 1036 ©6Peachtree t RHOADS & SONS 100 W. Elevent 


FREE! — ton 99, Del 


NEW NEEDLE OIL — looklet 
ts on Vexilla Oil 117, which gives 240. CATALOG OF NEEDLE BEARINGS _— 
rrotectior juring operatior and New cats conveniently presents desigr applicati 
periods SHELL OIL CO ( est and use data for five types of needle bearings A 
New York 20 N y tually an engineering short course on bearings wi 
visual ndex units THE TORRINGTON CO 


208. CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL Torrington, Connecticut 
Booklets describe the combination starters for the 229. DODGE GENERAL POWER TRANSMIS- 
textile industry for roving frames and spinning SION MACHINERY — Catalog jescribes various 
frames, loom switch and Cutler-Hammer Motor Cor types power transmission apparatus by Dodge 253. TEXTILE LUBRICATION — ricati 
trol for textile cards CUTLER-HAMMER Gives specifications, size applications, and price a magazine published by the Texas Co. is available 
N 12th St Milwaukee Wisconsi Very nprehensive DODGE MANUFACTURING Shows methods and means of lubricating hain drive 
CORP ishawaka, Indiana i very comprehensive form THE TEXAS CO 


East 42nd St New York 1 /_ a 


“ 


209. STEEL PULLEYS — Pictoria review f 
American Steel Pulleys their manufacturing pro 230 INDUSTRIAL GREASES — Now availabl 
esses and some of their end ses. Textile pulleys from Sinclair is a_ bulleti letailing qualities and 256. METER RICATI — Bulle 
are featured AMERICAN PULLEY CO., 4200 specifications of multi-purpose lithium soap indus A es Pn gg ae tg To ns 
Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa trial greases A. S. RANDAK, SINCLAIR RE cating systems are applied to combers, roving frames 
FINING CO., 600 Fifth Ay New York, N. ¥ winders, knitters, mm. , _ BUUR LUBRI.- 
212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Handy CATING CORP ar ? J 
See ee. OUAE Les. Tene Sieareted, seven 232. “VARI-PITCH” SHEAVE BULLETIN — 
specifications of Gates textile accessories including 7 ‘ . .  aaannel “tel . 
shihem, Eee Scene, Gee aideee, aane bella, evened prec maga —, i Oe ae Rt sin ie 265. SERVICE PROCEDURE FOR BALL BEAR. 
s. harnes raps, take-up roll covering, and others —v ' on aenchees ~y MP pha 600 HP INGS — A helpful manual for maintenance r 
THE GAT RUBBER COMPANY, 1001 Broad pitch diameter adjustment, capacities 1 to 600 HP  gineers giving helpful hints on disassembly, inspectior 
way, Denver 17, Colo are described in new bulletin ALLIS-CHALMERS cleaning, lubricatior und replacement of ball bear 
ald MFG. CU., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsir ings in any mechanism. — NEW DEPARTURE DI 
VISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORP Brist 
213. LUBRICATION OF ELECTRIC MOTORS — : Co 
Illustrated bulletin on lubricating and cleaning ball 233. LEATHER BELTING -— Booklet by At 
and roller bearings on electric motors NEW YORK lanta Belting Co lescribes comprehensively the 


& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 292 Mad- selection nstallatior and proper maintenan< of 
ison Ave New York 17, N. Y¥ modern leather belting ATLANTA BELTING CO 


508-510 Whitehall St S.W Atlanta, Ga 
218 BALL BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN. INSTRUMENTS, STEAM 
ERY — A 40-page catalog illustrating Fafnir Ball 234. SPINDLE OIL — Color brochure describes 
Searing units for replacement or new applications ir “Gulfspit showing how it insures against excessive SPECIALTIES... 
all phases of textile processing THE FAFNIR wear in cast iron bolsters and provides freedom from 
BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn spindle wobble GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
222 AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION CONTROL Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint whic! 
22. i . requires no packing no lubrication and no adjust 
Booklet by Reeves Pulley Company, shows application 235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE ment, giving installation and maintenance instructior 
of many automatic processes and controls to the tex Illustrated booklet telling the complete story of types, sizes, dimensions and prices THE JOHN 
ile industry. Well illustrated, it contains engineer- Johnson Ledaloy! Bronze, the newest development in SON CORP., Three Rivers, Mict 
ing data quite useful to anyone interested REEVES self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bust 


*ULLE COMPANY sol bus, Indiana ings - JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY New 
aca a get aap arog: ge Castle, Pa 302. TEXTILE INSTRUMENTATION—New bool 


let gives details on Brush Lapcheck, Brush Tensior 
223. LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS — Booklet Analyzer, Brush Imperfection Counter, and Improved 
entitled “‘Lubrication and Maintenance of Ball and 237. MOTOR CONTROL — Brochure gives de Uniformity Analyzer. Pictures uses and capacities 
Roller Bearings’’ gives helpful list of do’s and don'ts scription and engineering data on the Cutler-Ham- of each machine discussed. — BRI SH ELECTRON- 
to prolong bearing life. Also includes valuable infor- mer Motor Control for roving and spinning frames Ics CoO., 405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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New, simplified Du Pont J-Box offers 


Improved 


bleaching 


»e-10wer costs 


Du Pont’s 
peroxide bleaching systems or for modernization of 


newly designed J-Box for new continuous 


existing installations offers you increased operating 


efficiency . at lower over-all costs. With fewer 


moving parts and simplified construction, the J-Box 





| 
U 


not build or sell bleaching equipment. 
1 from a number of leading 


DU PONT PEROXIDES I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Electrochemicals Department TI-5 


PERDOX* 
perhydrate 


ALBONE® hydrogen peroxide, 
35% and 50% 


SOLOZONE® sodium peroxide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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sodium borate 


For further information use Handy Return Card, 


minimizes cloth distortion and abrasion. And you 
save up to 20°, For full de- 


tails, call your nearest Du Pont technical represent- 


on construction costs. 


ative who will be glad to supply you with all of the 


information you need on the new J-Box. 


A. NEW DRAW ROLL ASSEMBLY. A single draw roll gently 
lifts cloth into storage chamber. For rope systems, a simple 
traverse pot eye and plaiter pile cloth evenly in the J-Box. 


B. NEW HEAT CHAMBER gives you a 16-fold increase in avail- 
able steam volume . . . materially improves cloth heating 
This permits maximum heat with 


The cloth is heated rapidly 


before piling in J-Box. 
minimum steam consumption. 
. passes through chamber in a relaxed state. 


C. NEW STEAM DISTRIBUTOR introduces regulated amounts 
of low-velocity conditioned steam into this newly designed 
J-Box. 
weights and constructions. 


This assures uniform heating of cotton fabric of all 


D. NEW STEAM CONTROL. Steam flow is regulated by the 
demand of cloth being processed. An adequate supply of 
all operating conditions. 


steam is assured under The con- 


trol, recording and measuring instruments required for this 


system are available from most instrument manufacturers. 


These neu J-Boxes 


equipment manufacturers. 


Send coupon for more information... 


ju Pont de Nemours & (¢ (Inc. ) 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send full information about the new Du Pont J-Box, 


Sodium perborate tetrahydrate 


Name 





Title 





Firm 





Street & No 





City State 
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Established in 1854 


Cole engineers have the background 
of a century of experience 
in tank design. 


HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


304. WASTE HEAT RECOVERY — Color booklet 
lescribes Bready System of waste eat recovery 

m polluted or soiled waste water. Includes pictures 
and complete facts LUDELL MFG co 524 
West State Street Milwaukee Wisconsin 


305. AUTOMATIC MOISTURE CONTROL—Book 
et tells Hunter Electro-Psychrometers are used 
measuring percentage moisture in all classes 
textiles whether yarns or fabries.—HUNTER 
CONTROLS INC DIV JAMES HUNTER MA- 
CHINE CO North Adams, Mass. 


how 


310. HOW TO SELECT LIQUID METERS -— 
Helpful free bulletir vers meter for brines soap 
olutions hot and cold and ther chen I 
olutions that can be handled by mpositior ‘ 
yeters, Write for bulletir 66t NEPTUNE 
METER CO 19 W th St Ne r 4 Y 


water 


313. “THE FAIRBANKS VALVE COMPARISON 
CHART’ — New manual important § ir 
cification, ordering, and using of bronze and tror 
valves THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 9 

te New Yorl N Y 


referer 


BULLETIN 


315. MICRO SWITCH 
t Micr 


f bulletins featuring 
Includes prices iracteristics 
MICRO SWITCH DIV MIN 

REGULATOR CO Free 


wt i iow available 
applications, et 
NEAPOLIS-HONEYWELI 


rt Il 


3°6 MOISTURE CONTROLLER AND INDICA 
TORS — Literature availa fror Strandberg Et 
ineering covers indicators for 
r dire onnection t pickers ami automati 

same STRANDBERG 
Mari 


slashers, tenters, et 
rollers for connection t 
ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 416 W 
= (ire N ( 


ensbore 


321 RED-RAY BURNERS — Bullet lescribing 
f Red-Ray Burners in preheating and partial dry 
apacity f frar RED-RAY 


gt increase 
I New York, N. ¥ 


MFG. CO 45 W iSth St 


For further information 


FOR ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE 


COLE ELEVATED TANK 


Design plays an important part in tank mainte- 
nance. Experienced engineers design CoLe tanks 


for easy access and minimum maintenance costs. as 
well as for permanence, safety and dependability. 


Send us your inquiries for tanks 5,000 to 2,000,00C 
gallons—stating capacity, height to bottom, and 
location. Write for latest COLE catalog—Tank Talk. 


Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


324. STROBOTAC — Informative reprint Stro 
botae Boost Efficiency it Wooler and Synthetic 
Mills GENERAL RADIO CO Cambridge 39 


Mass 


COUNTING DEVICES — Catalog of Tru 
complete line f counters for every appli 
cation where counting, measuring or registering is 
required. Colored pictures illustrate each application 
TRUMETER COMPANY, 1265 Broadway, New York 
Lm &@ 


337. 


meter’s 


VALVES — I 


well Co. features 


339. NEW LUBRICATED PLUG 
istrated booklet by The William P 
a new line of semi-steel and steel lubricated plug 
valves Advantages include quick and positive shut 
ff THE WILLIAM POWELL COMPANY 
Spring Grove Ave Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING... 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS — Bulletin describing automatically clos 

g. positively locking door on feeders to prevent 
overloading ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Gree 


402. AUTOMATIC CLEANING AND OVERHEAD 
HANDLING FOR TEXTILE MILLS — 24-page 
bulletin describing the American Monorail Automatic 
Cleaner mulation of lint on spin 
ning, twisting. winding and warping machines Alse 
for eaning monitors and card room ceilings THE 
AMERICAN MONORAIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


for preventing acc 


403. TRAVELING CLEANERS — 4-page bulletir 
lescribe the improved Parks-Cramer Frame and 
Room Cleaners including the Underframe and Floor 
PARK-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass 


Sweeper 


SPINNER — Bulletir 

supplied on lapless end 
TON-TEX COR 

Englewood, N J 


404. LAPLESS ENDLESS 
vi 


nd full informati ill be 
pinner and coning belting 


PORATION, 31 Columbus Ave 


408. CARD GRINDING INFORMATION — Out 
r care f grinder nstructions r speed to rur 
amount of it add macnine and other 
formatior B. S. ROY & SON CO 


“Mass., and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


METAL WORK — Pamphle 


ylinders aspirators eard = screens 


SHEET 


spinning 


use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


GASTONLA TEXTH 
East Long Ave 


eet etal specialties 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 222 
le Gastonia N. 


covers text 
twisting 
METAI 


Yoider 
and 
JENKINS 


412. SERVICE FOLDER — 
metal products including spinning 
inders card screens etc 
SHOPS, IN‘ Gastonia, N. C 


413. HIGH SPEED, AUTOMATIC QUILLER — 
Color booklet by Sechlafhorst deseribes the A 

ypser” Automatic Quiller. Gives advantages spa 
requirements ete TERRELL MACHINI co 


INC Charlotte, N. ¢ 


414. WORSTED SPINNING — Bulletin explaini 
ind llustrating Saco- Lowell's new system 
worsted spinning from top yarn in five econm 
al and efficient stages SACO-LAWEL! 
SHOPS, 60 Baterymarch St Boston 10, Ma 


415. DOUBLER-TWISTER FOR LARGE PACK 
AGES — Bulletin describing two new machines pre 
jucing straight wr tapered top bobbins Suital 
for filament or spun yarns up to three peund capaci 
Individual thread stop motion fully i 


discussed 
FLETCHER WORKS INC Philadelphia, la 


416. THE BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAV- 
ELER — An interesting history relative to the ring 
traveler, which is ir lity the basis of 
ing frame John Thorpe's invention of 
eler the levelopment of the spindle 
vention of Rabeth’s Bolster type spin 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 
R. I 


DRAFTING 
pictures the most 
with the hig 


417 FEATHERTOUCH 
lescribes it letail with 
rawing, the strongest drawing 
uctior I 


INDUSTRIES, INC., Besseme 


frame at the lowest 8 
r City N. ¢ 


419. TEXTILE APRONS — Illustrated f 

the steps in manufacture of genuine lea 

of long draft spinning and ard 
TEXTILE APRON COMPAN 


for all 
machinery 
Point, Ga 


types 


422. WARPER BEAMS — Folder descr 

gh speed for rayon tire cord otton war 

ist aluminum end supports large diameter hea 
U. 8S. BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO., Lawrer 


and 


423. SPINDLE OILING MACHINE — Informat 

le on new Oiling Machine. Fea 
filter s n t lea oil for reuse smalle 
narrov WICACO MACHINE CORP 
tor Wayne Junction, IP alelphia 44 


Spindle 
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LARGE PACKAGES 
HAVE ADVANTAGES IN 
THE STEPS THAT 
FOLLOW SPINNING 


The new Type “D" Barber- 
Colman cheese holds G'; Ibs., 
which is 120,000 yards of 
24s yarn, or 2'; times as much 
as the standard Type “C” 
cheese. Thisgivesmoreslasher 
beams per cheese, even in the 
40”-head size, and thus more 
loom beams per set. This in- 
crease in loom beams per set, 
and the consequent reduction in 
creelings per week, can provide 
substantial cost reductions in 
many mills. Similar advantages 
are available in the twisting. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


LARGE-PACKAGE 


WARPER ww 
CREEL 


The new Barber-Colman Type “DW” Warper shown above will wind 
slasher beams as large as 40” head. It has all the features of the familiar 
Type “VW”, plus several new ones such as a pivoted comb support which 
moves the comb forward as the beam fills. The driving drum, clutch, 
brake, and motor — all of which are larger and more rugged to handle 
the heavier loads — are now arranged back of, rather than beneath, the 
beam. The creel shown is not the new Type “DC” Creel but is the standard 
Type “VO™ 


standard package. For further details, please write for descriptive literature, 


, as the new Warper can be used with either the large or the 
or ask your Barber-Colman representative. 


USE BARBER-COLMAN INSPECTION AND SERVICE 


For a// your Barber-Colman machines, 
be sure to call on the Service Depart- 
ment of your nearest Barber-Colman 
office. The men who staff this organiz- 
ation are specially trained and equipped, 
with a wealth of experience in checking, 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ee ee ee Se 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


°o 


INDIA 


MEXICO 


Batiibo: & Company 
Forbes Street, Fort 


Bombay 


India 
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oe ee oe ee ee 


maintaining, repairing, and moderniz- 
ing all types and models of Barber- 
Colman equipment. They are backed 
by alert main and branch offices who 
see that they are supplied with com- 
plete and reliable parts and information. 


COMPANY 


«3 * Se ae 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


BRAZIL 


sociated Agencies (M’cr 
) 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


PAKISTAN 


MUNICH, GERMANY 


PAKISTAN 


Ltd Associated Agencies (M 
Kothari Building 

Napier Road 

Karach Pakistar 


1, England 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 





99990000 OO00000000008 
COTTON YARNS 


be or Vearly | Knitting and Warp 


4's to 30's Single and Ply 
Uniformity 


all _A Cant : INC. 
eCnrury 7 + COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 


Beston — Chattanooga — Chicago — Charlotte — New York 
Philadelphia — Reading 


we have been printing : representing 

Textile Industries and AVONDALE MILLS COWIKEE MILLS 
S . Alaba: Eufaula, Aleba 

other W. R. C. Smith A ie oC ee aT 


Publications in our grow- 


ing plant which is today PINS and LAGS 


one of the South's largest, 


leading and most pro- Special pins and pin arrangements 
gressive printing organi- produced for processing wool, 
zations. cotton, synthetics, jute, sisal, 

flax, mill waste and 


shoddy. 


iL A Volume production by precision methods permits 
e oe LEE Company, Inc. attractive prices on ail types. Prompt deliveries. 


» & Co., Inc. (Est. 1870) @2 Pine St. 
DALTON, GEORGIA > lee pmeaiearmmamtea diamines 


| O. 
Printers and Publishers HAW 
MAASAI ITT ay rr 


434. SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS — Cat- 447. CONE WINDER — Form A95 describes the 
alog and price list now available on Whitinsville Foster Model 102 winder which produces the Foster 
HELPFUL Diamond Finish’ spinning and twister rings. Com- knitting cone for spun yarns, warping cones and 
plete details and pictures WHITINSVILLE tubes for dyeing and twister supply FOSTER 
SPINNING RING CO Whitinsville, Mass. MACHINE COMPANY Westfield, Mass 


31010) 48 2 i sy 435. DOUBLE DECK TWISTERS — Bulletin de- 448. AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEM—Doder 
scribes Jumbo (8 oz. to 16 oz headless or take-up hoff system, called ‘“‘Fiber Meter’ is fully descri 


spool packages) and Acme (up to 10 oz. packages in color booklet. Gives actual operating results, shows 

FREE! oa for high speed twisting of silk, rayon. nylon pictures and illustrates typical conversion of old 
‘ 0 inest deniers { S. TEXTILE MA fashioned systems W. D. DODENHOFF CO 
CHINE CO., Scranton 8, Pa 745 Loundes Hill Road, Greenville, 8S. C 


ott. RAMA TERANCE INFORMATION FOR YOUR 449. NEW CONDENSER TAPE — Lite 
— Booklet containing maintenance ten) n Boott escribes newly introduced SUPR-O 
424. GREASE-SEALED, ANTI-FRICTION ROLLS data for calibration of Scott. Testers, clamps for Papin sn torenated fabric condenser tape. Shows 
Booklet contains description and engineering draw- testers, gear-box lubrication, and recording. — SCOTT actual sample of tape and gives complete prices 
ings of the Cole grease-sealed, anti-friction rolls TESTERS, INC., Providence, R. I - BENJAMIN BOOTH CO Allegheny Ave., & Jar 
Also contains information on dual apron controlled ney St ; Philadelphia 34, Pa 


os — -- COLE ENGINEERING CORP., 437 PRECISION GEAR BULLETINS Now 

> & $0) 53, Col bus, G ee ~ 

= ae a available from Precision Gear are bulletins on ma 450. HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC QUILLER — 
y mace products = cleaning ~ — —e Color booklet describes the Schlafhorst Autocopser 

425. HANDY REFERENCE TABLES — Folder ramés, spinning and twisting and a general catalog listing its advantages and giving dimensions TER 

showing spinning traveler speeds, sizes of ring flanges oS, oo. - PRECISION GEAR AND MACHINE RELL MACHINE CO., INC., P. 0. Box 928, Char 

etc. — VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Provi . 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. ¢ lotte, N. ¢ 

dence, R. I and Gastonia, N. ( 


438. HEADLESS PACKAGE TWISTER ELIM- 451. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE — Color book- 


426. UNIRAI PTwi — Bulletin describ INATES REDRAWING — Literature shows high- let gives principal features and main advantages of 
Ry ee + ; beseribes speed Face Drive Twister for accurately building SMM Holler Bearing Spindle. Detailed drawings ir 


Universal Winding’s headless package or bobbin take ~ RRR . 
1p Unirail Uptwister which gives you higher yarn tapered or straight-end headless packages which cluded. H. PHIL WORTH, Box 1555, Green 
. rs jirect to quilling or warping without redrawing ville, S. C 


quality and better packages at faster speeds and ) -»* - - 
lower costs, according to the bulletin. Well illus- U. 8. TEXTILE MACHINE CO., Scranton 8, Pa 
trated with advantages discussed UNIVERSAL 452. PNEUMAFIL LINT-FREE CREEL — Color 


rT COMPANY, P. 0. Box 1605, Providence, 439. PNEUMAFIL SUCTION CLEANING SYS- booklet describes the new — oe ees 
. TEMS — Booklet describes types of Pneumafil Sys type LFC with Built-in Lint-Free Cree zives com 
tems, gives details of new Collector Unit model C-4 plete details and pictures PNET MAFIL COR 
429. BETTER FLYER AND SPINDLE EFFI. New type LFC Pneumafil is also discussed. Dia- PORATION, Charlotte 8, North Carolina. 
CIENCY — Entertaining booklet by Ideal Machine grams, comparison charts and installation pictures 
Shops gives facts about Flyers and Spindles which included PNEUMAFIL CORP Charlotte 8, 453. EVENNESS TESTER — Folder explaining 
have helped many mills gain more efficient produc- N. ( how this Tester takes the guess out of quality cor 
— =: vers quality mal MACHINE trol and each processing step from carding throug! 
SHOPS Cc fessemer City, N. C., spinning. — USTE : . ATION, Chis tte, N. ¢ 
440. CUSTOM MADE THREAD GUIDES — Col pinning. USTER CORPORATION, 1arlotte, N 
or brochure describes complete line of American Lava 
431. TEXTILE VACUUM SYSTEM — Color bulle- Company's thread guides. Composition, — properties 458. CONICAL RINGS AND FLYERS — Special 
tin by Spin Sa Vac describes application of their specifications of all designs included. — AMERICAN data available on the Herr conical rings and flyers 
vacuum system to drawing, roving and spinning proc LAVA CORPORATION, Chattanooga 5, Tenn - HERR MANUFACTURING CO., IN¢ 18 Frank 
esses, and for the removal of broken ends, fly or ’ 4 lin St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
sliver. Complete diagrams and shots of typical in 
stallations SPIN SA VAC CORPORATION, 1438 444. OPENING AND CLEANING MACHINERY— 
South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Color brochure by Dodenhoff describes their waste 459. TENSION CONTROLS — Folder describing 
machine, enclosed feeder, conveyors and cleaner. Spe — compensation and <_"—* ~~ — 
_ ee cifications included with pictures W. D. DODEN hree models Standard Varp, and jouble Dise 
ay satis eeeiees Gack Meni dee for nn HOFF CO., Box 178, Greenville, 8. C fully described with specific application WALTER 
ing rubber cones. — WALTER KIDDE & CO.,, a & CO., INC 190 Main St Belleville 9, 
IN¢ selleville, N. J 445. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES — Illus 
trated booklet showing various types of Marquette 
433. PERMANENT PLATE MAGNETS — Bulle- Roller Bearing Spindles. The unique full-floating 461. PRECISE WIND MACHINE — Form A-92 
tin shows how Eriez Magnetic Separators prevent footstep bearing is pictured in cut-away views, and describes the Foster Model 75 widely used for winding 
fires and protect machinery from tramy iron in all its advantages are described THE MARQUETTE straight or pineapple cones and tubes of rayon, nylon 


types of textile mills. — ERIEZ MFG. CO., Erie, METAL PRODUCTS CO., 1145 Galewood Ave., Cleve- and other filament yarns. — FOSTER MACHINE 
Pa land, Ohio COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 
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THE DARING YOUNG GAL ON THE ERIEZ TRAPEZE! 
Though she swings through the air with the greatest of 
ease, this pretty aerialist has nothing to worry about. Her 
rigging is held securely by an Alnico V magnet, hung from 
the ceiling of the gym. This idea of herculean magnetic 
power has found widespread acceptance in the textile in- 
dustry, where permanent powered magnetic separators 
are used in processing lines to remove tramp iron which 
could cause fires, machinery damage and production 
losses in cotton, woolen, rayon and waste mills. All Erie 

Magnets are non-electric, self-contained. They ope rate with- 
] 


out any wtres or attachments. Their magnett power lasts a 


time The first s s the oniv cost 


MAGNETIC IDEAS 


rom ERIEZ 


Eriez’ free booklet *‘Magnetic Ideas” can 


help you. Send for it without obligation. 
iddress: Eriezs Manufacturing Company 
72E Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. Or, on your 
specific request Eriez’ factory-trained field 
men backed by Eriez’ laboratory and engi- 
neering know-how will be happy to study 
your particular problem, make a plant sur- 
vey and offer helpful ‘‘Magnetic Ideas’’. 


THE WOEFUL ROLE OF PICKER CALENDER ROLLS. 
When’s the last time you checked your calender 
rolls? Did they look like those above . . . dam- 
aged by pieces of stray metal that left lasting 
impressions, and also damaged lickerin and 
card clothing? Chances are, your own equip- 
ment has also suffered because of spikes from 
aprons, ring travelers, nails, screws, bottle tops, 
etc. But now you can prevent machinery dam- 
age, reduce downtime, and eliminate poor card 
performance with an Eriez HI-POWR Perma 
nent Non-electric Magnet. Why not invite an 
Eriez representative to look at your equipment? 
He'll be glad to survey your plant and recom- 
mend one of the many Eriez HI-POWR Magnets 
designed specifically for the textile industry 


\ 


ERIEZ 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 





PICKERS AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT POLICED BY HI-POWR PLATE MAG- 
NETS! No danger of stray metal damaging the pickers, card and special 
processing equipment of the Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, Ark., 
producer of more than 250 types of non-woven fabrics. Three Eriez HI- 
POWR Plate Magnets, each installed just above a spiked apron, are re 
moving approximately one pound a month of wire, nails, bottle caps 
broken apron spikes and other tramp iron from the raw material which 
includes absorbent cotton, rayon, nylon and card returns. According to 
the Chicopee people, the Eriez Magnets have saved approximately $5,000 


yearly in machinery damage and loss of production caused by downtime 





DON'T BE 
AN OTSPAR! 


An OTSPAR is an Over-The-Shoulder- 
Pass-Along-Reader. He is found in near- 
ly every textile mill and can be very 
annoying, even though his intentions 
are good. 


Get your own copy of TEXTILE INDUS. 
TRIES and avoid being jammed in the 
teeth by a suddenly raised shoulder. 


It only costs $3.00 for two years and 
can help you run your job a /ot better! 
Mail this handy coupon today! 


Please roa subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for two years. 


renew Y 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. Name __ a 
Dept. T-4B Address 


City —_— : State 
Company Name —— ; eibaees ‘ 
1 Enclosed find $3.00 C) Bill me for $3.00 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


474. BALL BEARING COMB BOXES — Sout! 504. LOOM SUPPLIES — Literature r ‘ 

ern States Equipment Corp. offers literature on their ~omplete line of straps strapping, pickers t 
HELPF famous C-1l Ball Bearing Comb Boxes. Descriptior cords sticks, binders, bumpers, brake ining and 
UL working principle ut-a-Way views shown SOUTH allied product E H JACOBS NORTHERN 


ERN STATES HQUIPMENT CORP Hampton, Ga DLV THE BULLARD CLARK CO Da 


Conr 
KK 475. TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS AND MILL 
SUPPLIES — Color booklet by Armstrong shows and 505. INNOVATION IN TEXTILE ORYING — 


lescribes their complete line of textile roll cover Booklet by J. O. Ross gives details on Stea or 
1 neluding s loom supplies, mill supplies, roll « Gas Hot Air Slasher for high speed at “ : 
FREE! ering for tton, silk and synthetic and woolen and I © ROSS ENGINEERING CORP 444M 
worsted systems. An excellent guide book ARM n Ave New York 22, N. Y¥ 
STRONG CORK CO., INDUSTRIAL DIV... Lancaster 
l’a 
506. SLASHING HINTS — A 20-pag Ox 
476. TEXTILE FIBER OPENER FOR COTTON, ffering helpful hints on warp sizing. Subject 
SYNTHETICS, WOOL — New brochure by Cen ooking equipment, section beam tension, sizing 
462. TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS CATALOG Tennial Cotton Gin Co. gives complete data on the Vases, cooking, use of split rods, weighing for t 
A 24-page illustrated catalog describing the com Cen-Tennial Opener which incorporates improvements mix, tips on cooking equipment, ag Ric 
plete line of Dayco and Thorobred textile machinery mn the original SRRL Opener. Complete operating - rerte pms WOssr & OO. sate 
parts including Cots Aprons, Loop Pickers, Lug procedure is described CEN-TENNIAL COTTON N.W Atlanta, Ga 
Straps, etc DAYTON RUBBER CO Daytor GIN CO., Columbus, Ga 
Ohic 508. LOOM PRODUCTION CHARTS — Conver 


478. TIPS ON CARDING PROCEDURE—Monthly ‘ent, celluloid card showing yards per loom per wee 
467. CARD CLOTHING — &-page booklet by Ber bulletin by Ashworth Brothers includes many useful f 40 hours at various tom | ee namin 
jamin Booth Company describes Strip-O-Matic Card tips and advice on carding operation, maintenance and LOPER CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
Clothing and its advantages BENJAMIN BOOTH eare and is available to anyone interested. Bulletin 
COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue & Janney Streets s a reprint of section appearing on green paper in 510. CONTROLLED SIZING — Broch 


Sad hacial ~ this issue SHWORTH BROTHERS, Fall € — 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania any u ASH RTH BROTHERS, Fall River henerthes the latend. onesation ond specificatiot 


the new Griffin Size Machine. Features most important 
469. SHORT CUT TO STAPLE FIBER SPIN- : asic improvements in size machines in many vears 
NING — Color brochure shows the ten steps in op 485. WEAVER'’S KNOTTER — A catalog on th IRA L. GRIFFIN & SONS, P. © Box 1 
eration of the Turbo Tow Stapler, gives technical de Boyce Weaver's Knotter giving a few instructions Charlotte N. ¢ 
tails and liagrams TURBO MACHINE COM as to its use recommendation as to the proper type 
PANY Lansdale, Pa knotter for the various types of yarns, and the spare 
parts that go to make up the knotter A. B 5il. ALUMINUM BEAMS — Catalog NN 
CARTER, INC., Gastonia, N. C lescribes Hayes magnesium and aluminum specialtie 
470. RATCHET DRIVE LUBRICATOR — Tec! for the textile industry. Illustrates this company 
nical reference sheet describing ar utomatic ratchet ‘. beams that e one-tl i the weight of nventior 
driven lubricator is offered. Describes in cletail the 486. COTTON SIZING WASTE PROBLEM SO- sore HAY ES INDUSTRIES” IN‘ Ja ~ 
key features, includes photographs ‘UR LUB LUTION — Booklet describes the use of soluble, low Mict ne 
RICATING CORP., 151 W. Passaic Avenue, Rochelle pollutional CMC in place of starch and how this 
Park. N. J ar reduce costs HERCULES POWDER CO 


a 514. THE STORY OF STARCHES — Ser 

471 FACTS ABOUT YOUR FLYERS AND nical booklet tells the story of starches and i 
SPINDLES — Booklet by Ideal Machine Shops sho tion on how they are produced, the creation of 

how smooth Flyer and Spindle operatior an hel pecialty starches the unique man-made star 

rock higher and more efficient output, good qua lerivatives, and the handling of starches NA 


lore bobbi T 2 81 > UCTS, INC, 270 Mad 
ae and wane eiiiclent cuipet. goed WEAVING, SLASHING ... rss AT Maing H ee ( 


ty art 
IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, Bessemer City, N. ¢ venue ork 


. “Fe 501. LOOMS — An accordion type folder is , 
472. TWISTING MACHINERY — Bulleti: shle entitled “"Unteidine « S ee Ware bean 


utstanding features, specifications facts ar useful Line of Looms Information on all types fully d YARNS — S-page booklet preliminary informat 
information on Novelty Yarn Twisters for Cott wo ea 2 on a ft is n Arnel Triacetate Yarns CELANESE CORI 
Silk, Worsted and Rayon Yarns COLLINS ee eee & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS OF AMERICA, TEXTILE DIVISION tox 1414 
RROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, 647 Roosevelt i Sos Chariette, N. 

Ave Pawtucket, Rhode Islar 


515. WARPING, SLASHING, WEAVING ARNEL 


502. COUNTING AND MEASURING DEVICES— 
Condensed textile catalog illustrating and describing 517. LOADING SYSTEM — Eulletin 4 , 
473. ALUMINUM SECTION BEAMS — Infor pick inters, hank unters, cut meters, measuring mat oading system for Saco-Lowell slas 
mati aavilable advantages of Hayes beams. Ir unters. Wide range of counting devices for produc ox squeeze rolls ontains installation photo ea 
ludes prices and delivery schedules HAYES IN ion recording on all types of textile machinery res, specifics and price THE FOXBORO 
DUSTRIES IN¢ Jacksor Micl VEEDER-ROOT, IN‘ Hartford, Cor COMPANY I oro, Mass 
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How much does it Cost 


to be a Good Neighbor ? 


This is the third in a series of advertisements based on a technical 


paper by B. W. Dickerson, Sanitary Engineer, Hercules Powder 


Company. A complete copy of the report or additional technical 


data on CMC can be obtained by writing directly to Hercules. 


Pollution control in textile finishing opera- 


tions can be expensive. If abatement is to 


be achieved by the biological treatment of 


mill wastes, management is faced with a 
capital outlay for plant construction and 
the additional monthly cost of operating 
the treatment plant. 


Is there any way of being a good neighbor 
without such prohibitive cost? Some mills 
have found the answer in CMC Warp Size. 
Years of research plus actual use in mills 
indicate the value of CMC Warp Size as a 
means of reducing pollution. In many in- 
stances, this can be accomplished without 
resort to a waste treating plant. Where the 
pollutional load is exceptionally high, in- 
troduction of CMC Warp Size into the 
process significantly reduces the size of the 
treatment plant required. 


A 2 to | starch-CMC Warp Size combina- 
tion can substantially reduce BOD (Bio- 
chemical Oxygen Demand) while also re- 
ducing add-on and the need for enzymes in 
the desizing process. A hypothetical case best 
illustrates how CMC can be economically 
employed to provide pollution abatement. 


A typical small plant might face the neces- 


sity of reducing the BOD in its mill wastes 
by 30°,. Accomplishing this by the con- 
struction of a treatment plant could involve 
a capital expenditure upwards of $250,000, 
plus annual operating expenses reaching 
10° of the initial capital outlay. By the 
introduction of a 2 to | starch-CMC Warp 
Size combination in the warp sizing process 
in place of the starch previously used, add- 
ons can be cut almost in half. The reduc- 
tion thus achieved in total waste solids, 
together with the significant reduction in 
BOD obtained when CMC Warp Size is 
used, would provide the desired abatement 
without recourse to a treatment plant. At 
the same time, any slight original increase 
in cost of introducing the starch-CMC 
Warp Size combination into the sizing 
process would be substantially less than 
the operating cost alone of the treatment 
plant that would otherwise be required. 


Where the BOD is so high that CMC Warp 
Size alone can not solve the problem com- 
pletely, the treatment plant requirements 
can be drastically reduced in size. That’s 
why many mills have found in actual prac- 
lice that by using CMC Warp Size it is 
possible to be a good neighbor at low cost. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


903 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 





REPAIRS TO ALL MAKES ARE YOU SAVING FOR 


? 
OF WARPER BEAMS : WE gp lgeape fed ar 


in your mill operation by using 


. Lazenby filling winders, for jute, 
They run and look like sisal, coir or asbestos, They're pre- 


: cision-made to fit your specific 
new when repaired by needs. Send us a small supply of 


your yarn and we'll wind and re- 


LLEN-THORNTON | oe 
CORPORATION F. A. LAZENBY COMPANY 


PARIS, GREENVILLE, S.C. SEN SERS EEESESER EERE EERE 


Genuine ALLEN Beam Heads and Parts 
Tires tightened and new Tires 


applied to wooden beam heads TEXTILE APRONS 


Shaft nuts in stock 
KENTEX long draft aprons are precision-built, 


"We fix ‘em RIGHT to any specifications, on short notice. Write us, 


sending size, for free samples and prices. We are 


world’s largest manufacturers of genuine leather 


the way you like!" centile aprons. 


% TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 
TELEPHONE: East Point, Georgia KENTEX 
GREENVILLE 2-1644 Hugh Williams G Company—Toronto, Canada excl ee 


PRECISION BUILT 


Tensions, Beam Back-Winder Indigo Dyeing Rang rocessing inery avai € Write for atalog 
Ket T-Boxes, et OCKER MACHINE & index eet sun RIGGS AND LOM 
FOU NDRY CO., Gastonia, N. ¢ BARD, INC., Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass 


HELPFUL 
NOPCO CHEMICAL DATA SHEETS — 610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR THE 


OF en ailable are Nopcostats, Nopco Sizes N and TEXTILE INDUSTRY — Illustrated, descriptive 
t ” Baggy Ww = Ramee 9 . eres alog on all types of dryers for raw stock, wary pac 
ag 9 AB cmpcn Agents, Balanced w a “fo age dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also incl 


Wary izing s t a pre-boarding and automat boarding mach 


FREE! ——s NOPCO CHEMICAL atriso hosiery PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, IN¢( 
. Tabor Rd Philadelphia, Pa 


611. LOW COST DYEING — Bulletin by B 

mar le full enclosed, stainless stee 

DYEING, FINISHING Dyebs porte ’ eunduation er wen haut 
r nore r s ‘ ‘ "hewmen ost Write f< 

CLOTH ROOM “ee lletir 7 BLICKMAN INC Gregory Ave 

519. ALIGNING LAYS formative book echawker 
: Be ng vd ng gy. me PER 601. CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


CORPORATION, Hopedale, Massachusetts RANGES — Bookie es illustrations and describes 612. JAMES HUNTER MACHINES FOR DYE 


ses and gives specif t f Range RODNEY . . . t 
HI NT MACHINE oo Oconee Ma ING AND bo msgy — eanpeehonsi S alog 
ontains omplete file of bulletin ll inter 


STEEL ,WARP BEAMS — 
1 hines having application in dyeing : finishing 


ge Rye ap gre 603 EMCO ROTARY CUTTER WINDER — Bulli Excellent referes lata for dyehouses JAMES 
» fabr o Textile Machiner tin give I ns, sizes and exclusive HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams s 
: H. W BU TTERWORTH & SONS CO r 


MILTON MACHINE WORKS p é 
613. HERMAS TEXTILE MACHINES — Sele 
r es brochures on Unwind Stand, Automatic Guid 
. - 604. DYEING BLEACHING ANS DRYING E- 4 nit, Jet Mixer, Selvage Trimming, ¢ hr 
5S. STAINLESS oev CANS — Bulletir QUIPMENT — PExcelle lor t ire by Mortor hine HERMAS MACHINE Hawtt 
t advantages f istel Stainle ry t leserit their iplete lir ove _ bles ~m 
ing letails o nstructior Profusely ar oa . — r 7 . ‘ 


equipme or 0 r v 

UNISTEL TEXTILE MACHIN 4 eke ~ . 
e Avense, Port. Ohestes agar le ati ceaa cil 615. HIGH PRODUCTION EXTRACTOR FOR 
RAW STOCK—YARN—HOSIERY — Descriptive bu 


in and fu nformati n n tomati Twintai 


530 ROTARY UNIONS — New cat alogs S s h 606 HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS — Literature ~ a r with m-un leading: removable baskets 
ut costs, get better sealing on can dry 8 : escribing hydraul i motor, pump, reservoir, Machine replaces three conventional extractors - 
ulenders, etc. Catalog N« 00 entitled Where rd valving a st 1 ompact unit f perating of hy labor cost FLETCHER WORKS, LN¢ *hilade 
Connectior Cou PERFECTING SERVICE iraulic calenders, press¢ hydrau ontrols, ete phia, Pa 
COMPANY Atand Ave Charlotte, N. ¢ B. F. PERKINS & SON 
617. AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
,,237;, WEST POINT'S HOT AIR SLASHER — 607. RIBBON CALENDERS — Brochu EE my age py ey + BA 
tulletin d ribes advantages ar pac s of new hot Dickerhoff Ribt Calenders for the rp of cal liat evel in t continuor t 
ir slasher by West Point F Machine endering mbossit g oa ners “ae abrics ae. ' AYLOR INSTRU MENT. ‘COMPANIES s 
Works. Detaile specification inelude WEST ENGINEERING WORKS, HERM. DICKERHOFI nest nN. ¥ 1 
POINT Fot NDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, West LTD Wuppertal Barmer Western Germany nee ‘ 
Point, Georgia 
618. APPLICATION OF FUGITIVE DYES — 


538. AIR SLASHER DRYER — Pamphlet by  , (08. WASHERS FOR SCOURING. BLEACHING, Bulletin describes UNITINT operation, giving ad 


Proctor & Schwartz show construction and oper — Well-illustrat booklet shows how vantages of effectively controlling the application 
ating details of the Prector Air Slasher Dryer Ad- Sargent’s moderr high-capa ‘ontinuc process fugitive dyes to various fiber W. D DODEN 
vantages listed and cut-away view showr PROC cae _ eer mF gee 5 . lecrease cos - HOFF COMPANY 45 Lowndes H Rd., Greet 
. 7 ‘ nd Tabo ‘ ns operation diagram and good comments on ‘ile Ss. C 
ad einhi “a INC St. and Tabor Ra., constructior ©. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR va ‘ 
a ae oe ATION, Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A., for bul- 
letin 195 619. PENFORD FINISHING GUMS — Booklet 
541. BOOKLETS ON COCKER CUSTOM BUILT Penick & Ford gives complete data, including physical 
EQUIPMENT Six new bulletins available from properties and results which may be expected ' 
Cocker include information on the high speed Warp 609. WET PROCESSING MACHINERY — om Penford gums PENICK _& FORD Ltd., 
Sizer, 1} peed Beam Warper, Cocker Creels and plete file of illetins on Riggs and Lomt i et Lexington Ave New York 17 » 2 
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TECHNICAL Send me technical information on Harshaw Uversoft ‘D" 
BULLETIN 
ON 
UVERSOFT 

“> Company Name 


My Name 











Street Address 





City 


Imparts Soft Hand With Little 
Reduction In Moisture Absorbency 


UVERSOFT “D”’ is a cationic sur- 
face active agent which produces a 
full, soft hand with little, if any, re- 
duction in moisture absorbency of 
the TREATED material. It can be 
exhausted from a long bath, and 
has an excellent retention in an 
aqueous system. UVERSOFT ‘‘D”’ 
provides a maximum economy in 
application and use. 


UVERSOFT “D” is an outstand- 
ing anti-static agent. It should be 
considered for situations where the 
accompanying softening action is 
not objectionable. 


HARSHAW 


ae 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND 6 OHIO 


Send for folder containing complete 
technical information. 


.G. LAOSHZAN 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 EAST 97th ST., CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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“What You Want When You Want It” 


The bobbin that gives you 
$ | 0 N the best run for your moriey. 
® Want samples? Write us! 

Makers of PRECISION 

Automatic Loom Bobbins 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 
& SHUTTLE Co. 
33 Crown Street 


BOBBINS JQ tami 


PERUVIAN 
TANGUIS 
Y MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 9 in 
COTTON PLANT LAYOUTS extiles for over 
40 Years : 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 


WONALANCET COMPANY . COST REDUCTION REPORTS 


COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
and 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 





GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Dial 2-3868 Dial OSborne 6-8261 


636 NAPPERS FOR TREATING ANY FABRICS textile field, published i-monthl wit atest «de 


- Bulletin gives complete details on the Muller Tr velopments in the magnesium industry DOW 
Napping Machine with 24 ( r 36 rollers. Di CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich 


HELPFUL mensions and weights included FRANZ MULLER 


M. Gladbact Ge ny 
— 704. FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUSTRIAL WA- 


| T TER TREATMENT PROCESSES — 24-page booklet 
BOO at E ne Se OER Faas Laotian entitled “If You Use Water’ discusse “s the funda 
describing this 48 inch diameter steel turn table for mentals of the three major classifications of industrial 

! jelivered it t softening 


use i mi where the loth water treatment based on ion exchange 
rucks are placed it dealkalization, and deionizatior ROHM & HAAS 


FREE! tion ahead of utcher or cl pening ma COMPANY, RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIV... Was! 
chine ntages discussed BIRCH BROTHERS 5 Pa 


ington Square, Philadelphia 
Ma 


. 705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
ROTARY DYEING MACHINE — 5 r SOAKING—Attractive twenty-three page booklet out 
ille the features of e stainte ning methods of silk-soaking and cutlini 
é machines st for dyeing Osler ats tior the soaking, back-winding and 
620. REGENERATION OF ZEOLITE WATER cks, et SMITH, DRUM & CO leghe silk.-HART PRODUCTS “ORP 
SOFTENERS — Booklet explair advantage fil é t th St Philadelphia a New York 18. N. ¥ 


t I ate Prove regenerati f zeol 


1 ating 


s vs how t cuts t ind lin > in 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COM ee, eee ee 707. BRINE FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY — 
‘ " l ! ma , = - page booklet on the Lixate Process replac 


Pennsylvania 
ew fully automat marking machine klet on making brir that 
magrap! UMAGRAP wooklet on making brine tha 

Kaumagray KAUMAGRAPH ie Sir aa Tea: 


DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS tro ington 99, Delaware informatior INTERNATIONAL SAI 
t ~omprehensi ve letaile aly f Scranton, P 

materials available for yeing sy! 643. SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENT — Bulleti 

GENERAI DYESTUFI haracteristic propertie suggested applications, ¢ 

York 14, N. ¥ f the Nonionic Octylphenoxyethanol Triton Surface 710 DEPUMA — An odorl viscous, non-evap 
Active Agents ROHM & HAAS CO SPECIAL rating emulsion which is highly efficient as an 
PRODUCTS DEPT Philadelphia 5, Pa anti-foan useful in all phases of dyeing and — 

Ts N¢ 


627 SINGLE APRON STOCK DRYERS — Folder ing AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUC" 
: i . , 


+ Page 644. DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING BUL. » Unies Sena, New see, M3 


ve 4 « drying problems can profitably tse 
jern manufacturing conditions a LETINS — Saturator for roped goods, J-Box for 


SARG S SONS CORP., Granitevills, Becco process J - Box for duPont Process Cor 7 
es ‘“ = ‘ os tinuous Bleaching Ranges, Carrier Reels, Drum-Type 712. CATALYST AC-6 — Booklet describes how 
Plaiter ar available from WIESNER-RAPP CO Catalyst AC-6 steq ip curing efficiency as much as 
628. TREATMENT OF SYNTHETIC TEXTILE INC.. 1600 Seneca Street. Buffalo 10, New York Free eight-ounce bottle upon request MON 
FINISHES — High speed drying and curing of syt SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTIC DIVI 
tie f } t SION, DEPT, TI Springfield 2, Mass 


theth y ‘ 3 f far-infrared radi on i 
vere nev ¥ folder entitled The : 653. GUIDERS AND TENSION DEVICES — 
Repor “awit ‘ i Compa TH strated and deseribed are the Mount Hope t 
a ie “‘ittsbursh 8, P ; ion Guiders and width Tension Devices used 714. NEW SODA ASH BULLETIN — 64-pag 
idth edition contains both new material and revisions of 
MA previously used a covering the subject SOLVAY 
Mas SALES DIV 6 Rector St New York 6, N Y 


ite ‘ automatic 


r accurate straight line guiding of per “w 

- A = rs ‘ 1 Bulletir : ; MOUNT HOPE 

- seine bendbeth, 130 peeps. emt ~ i CHINERY CO te Fifth St., Tauntor 

tior f Napth Write « 

PRISTER CHEMICAL WORKS 659. SONOCO TUBES FOR PACKAGE DYEING 

Ridgef N.J lll ec 7M ee eens 715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS — 
sien on i pve poy ace o~ wm tubes oa Bulletin on Aquarol water repellent finish with meth 
me s€ standard package yeing equipmer “l of preparing bes also ri 2 ansas od 

631. ELIMINATE DYE-BATH SHOCK — Data to achieve uniformit SONOCO PRODUCTS CO ae aa eat ak ae Sea ee tee 

Foxbor ‘ ow wove fabric and hosier Harts Ss. ¢ ing ARKANSAS CO IN( Newark, N. J 


unever had 
easing lise y too ra on £ goods FOX 
BORO COMPANY, 48 eponset Ave., Foxboro, Ma 
719. WOOL OIL — Descriptive booklet on ant 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, SOAPS oe «> static fiber lubricant, Twitchell 7421 Performance 


LUG STRAP WASHERS — Seric A-C 3 factors given particular emphasis are static co 


632 
tr detailing right and wrot t trol scourability, lubricity and resistance to yellow 


‘ ! 2 g app 
mn and f washers E. H. JACOBS NORTH 70! MAGNESIUM APPLICATIONS — Case his ing EMERY INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT 


tor rmatior magnesiur applicatior ir he Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohi 


‘ 


ERN DIN Da on, Cont 
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June—TUFTED TEXTILES 


This will be the second annual review 
of a growing phase of textile manu- 
facturing. Changes are taking place 
so quickly that extra information on 
this subject is essential to all mill 
men. All aspects of tufted textiles 
will be covered, including merchan- 
dising. 


September—WET PROCESSING 


This issue will emphasize dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing and will give 
added impetus to the constant search 
for improvements. TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES carries regularly more 
material on all WET PROCESSING 
than does any other general textile 
publication. 


October—SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION NUMBER 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has been 
closely connected with the Southern 
Textile Exposition since the first show. 
This issue will carry advance news 
on the 19th Exposition at Green- 
ville, S. C., October 1-5. It will also 
carry the directory of exhibits and 
exhibitors to help readers plan their 
time at the show most effectively. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta 8, Georgia 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for May, 1956 


THIS 
iS THE 
TIME... 


Your subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

should be entered NOW before you forget it so that you 
will be sure to receive all the regular issues in 

1956 including the special reports that will be printed 

at intervals during the year. Look closely at 

this line-up and see for yourself what a wealth of usable 
material you will get, chock full of valuable ideas 


you can put to work in your mill or plant: — 


Enter or renew your subscription with this handy coupon . - - 
enclose your check or if you prefer, we will bill you 

for the modest charge of $3.00 for two years—24 full 

issues plus a special extra 13th issue in November 

1956. This will be the “brand new” 

New Equipment Parade & Buyers’ Guide. 


Actual surveys show prime reader interest in new 
equipment and processes. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has 
featured new equipment regularly and was the 

first textile publication to consolidate this information 
in an annual review. Beginning September, 

1955 the New Equipment Parade Section was started 


in regular issues. 


For 1956, the annual review will be consolidated 
with a completely new Buyers’ Guide in a 13th Issue 
November 20th. 


[] Enclosed find $3.00 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
[| Bill me for $3.00 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


enter 
Please my subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for two years. 


renew 
Name Title 
Company Name 
Address 
City State 
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TRAVERSE WHEEL GRINDER No 120 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery: — 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
N. Marietta St. Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


and the problen aused by it along with methods of 


controlling them DEXTER CHEMICAL CORP., 


HELPFUL $19 Edgewater Road, New York 59, N. Y 


733. WOOL OILS — Twin booklets by 


and Gamble tell of the influence of wool « t 
produ & quality yarns and fabrics, and of Proct 
and Gamble’s Proxol T, an outstanding wool oil 


PROCTOR AND GAMBLE DIST. CO Cincinnati 


FREE! 6 


734. BLEACHING WITH PEROXYGEN CHEM- 
ICALS — Bleaching methods for cotton, rayon, ny 
lon and animal fibers are comprehensively treated 
n Beceo Research and Development Dept Bulle 
tin No. 5 now available - BUFFALO) ELECTRO 
CHEMICAL CO., INC., Station B, Buffalo 7, New 
720. INDUSTRIAL OIL — Bulletin catalogs all of York 
Swift's Industrial Oil and Fatty Acid products. In 


luded are detailed specifications, shipping informa a 
tion and suggested usage on products of animal, vege 745. RAPIDASE FOR DESIZING — Bulletin ex 


table and marine sources SWIFT & COMPANY plaining in detail the properties | and characteristics 
INDUSTRIAL OLL DEPARTMENT, 1800 165th Street of Rapidase WALLERSTEIN CO IN( 180 
Hammond, Indiana Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


722. RESINS & LATICES — Booklet describes 746. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS — 24-page book- 
*hemigum, latex, pliolite latex, plivoia latex, pliovic let listing alphabetically Harshaw industrial chem- 
AQ and their application Gives properties of Good icals and applications THEHARSHAW CHEM 
year Latices GOODYEA. CHEMICAL DITV., 1144 ICAL COMPANY, 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 
Bast Market St., Akron 16, Oh Ohio 


723. CHEMICAL CATALOG — Features deter 747. CATIONIC SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT — 
gents, wetting agents, emulsifiers, brighteners, s¢ Technical bulletin describes Harshaw’s UVERSOFT 
questrants, dyeing assistants with chemical compo- “D’ which produces full, soft hand while acting as 
sition, properties and application ANTARA CHEM an outstanding 4 anti-static agent. — HARSHAW 
ICALS DIV., GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP CHEMICAL CO.,. 1945 East 97th St., Cleveland 6, 
435 Hudson St., New York 14, N, Y. Ohi 


724. WICA CHEMICAL BULLETINS — Bulletins 748. CHEMICALS, DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 
lescribe in technical terms the various Wica Products Complete file of bulletins available on Metro 
for textiles. Issued each month for the benefit of Atlantic products Covers wide range. Write for 
industry, they are an excellent help in wet proc product resume showing bulletins offered to METRO 
essing. To get on the mailing list write WICA ATLANTIC, IN¢ Centredale 11, R. I 
CHEMICALS, INC., P. 0. Box 506, Charlotte, N. C 

753. TRITON X-100 — Booklet available describ- 

726 CELANESE ORGANIC CHEMICALS—Book ing this highly concentrated letergent and wetting 


et gives complete technical details on Celanese organi agent. Main uses fully discussed and chemical prop 
hemicals including uses and descriptive data. Use erties brought out ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


ful addenda to files—CELANESE CORPORATION Philadelphia Pa 

CHEMICAL DIVISION, 180 Madison Ave New York 

16, N. ¥ 757. THE CHEMISTRY OF CYNANURIC CHLOR- 

IDE — Very comprehensive technical text by Amer 

727. COLOR PRINCIPLES — Booklet available ican Cyanamid Co. Gives physical properties, reaction 

from Sandoz Chemical describes the fundamental prin chart *hemical properties potential applications 

ciples of color and its measurement. Booklet has toxicity, table of alcohol reactions, table of amine 

been adopted by several of the leading textile schools and related compound reactions AMERICAN 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, IN¢ 61 Van CYANAMiD CO., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y 20, New York 


729. STATIC AND STATIC CONTROL — Papers 765. DU PONT PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYS- 
dea] with historical background of static electricity TEMS — New book illustrating and describing this 


216 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


SOLID GRINDING ROLL No 112 


inuous peroxide bleach syster Layouts and other 
nformation included Ek I DU PONT DE Nt 
MOURS & CO., ELECTROCHEMICAL DEPT., Wi 


mingtor Del 


769. SURFACE TENSION DEPRESSANT — € 
300klet Mercerizing and Alkamerce - The Ideal 
Dry’’ which can be used as a wetting agent a dye 
leveling agent a penetrant in package dyeing 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway New 
York, N. ¥ 


774. ROYCE TEXTILE CHEMICALS — This book- 
let briefly describes the leading Royce products for 
textile processing, printing, dyeing and finishing 
ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Carlton Hill, N. J 


775. ETHANOLAMINES — Book describes mon 
ethanolamine, diethanolamine, and triethanolamine, 
listing their applications, chemical and physical pror 
erties, physiological properties, etc. - NITROGEN 
DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE COR- 
PORATION, 40 Rector St., New York 6 N. Y 


KNITTING ... 


800. SYNTHANE TEXTILE PARTS — Folder 
laminated bobbins pirns headless packag tube 
hosiery turning and examining forms, sizing bobbins 
ete. — SYNTHANE CORP., 9 River Road, Vaks, Pa 


80!. THE WILDMAN  SINGLEHEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature or 
request from the WILDMAN MFG oOo FULL 
FASHIONED DIVISION, Norristown, Pa 


803. TIPS ON SEAMING NYLON STRETCH 
HOSIERY — Pamphlet lists in detail observations 
and suggestions on seaming nylon stretch hosiery 
prepared by Union Special as a result of findings 
of engineers in the field - UNION SPECIAL MA 
CHINE CO 407 WN Franklin St Chicago 10 
Ill 


804. BOOKLETS ON FIDELITY MACHINES — 
Following booklets available Fidelity 100 Fi 
delity Multi-Design Ribber, Fidelity Skein Reeler 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford 
A ve Philadelphia 24, Pa 


808. REINER WARPER — Full width a 
tional warpers for all requirements in the 
and weaving industry fully described in recent 


] ROBERT REINER, IN‘ Weehawke 
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Time Tested 
for 20 Years. 


CLEANING TENTER CHAINS? Look at this — 


two links from the same a but the one on the 


The only complete system for making belts left has just been cleaned in a boiling solution of 
endless on your machines, including Ton-Tex Oakite Stripper R-6. All oil, grease, and lint soaked 
a instructions, and the #1000 Ton- off—and no scraping or iandiine required. 

ex Vulcanizer. 
This practical low priced 2 plate #1000 was Try it on your tenter chains. Just ask your local 
developed and patented by Ton-Tex to meet Oakite Technical Service Representative, or write, 


the demand for a lightweight portable unit. Oakite Products, Inc., 26C Rector St., New York 6, 
Weighs only 37 lbs., and operates from any N. Y. 

lamp socket outlet. Includes automatic thermo- 

stat control, pilot light, and heat indicator. \n prized INDUSTRIAL Clay 


Write for complete literature. 


TRE LL nl OAKITE 


31 Columbus Ave., Englewood, New Jersey centuries ct 
GREENSBORO. N.C BOSTON, MASS | gpa ana “47en 14, - st% ayy 
S.* METHODS.%< 


Req US Met OFF 217 Jefferson Bldg 51 Sleeper St Fr 
3 Techetel Service Repreecenctions in Beatin Cie ef UE, SRO 


Wa nt A sits tions Ree tals 


30 Years Serving Industry 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS — An illustrated is t tre f overhead materials handling 
booklet with omplete spe ifications showing ! ms. Track peening ¢ covered CLEVELAND 
DIV Wickliffe, Ohi 


HELPFUL SNORE eo oo See a 


ras HOW TO TEST CORRUGATED BOXES — 
~ page booklet offers r mprehe s check-li y 
whlch'to “suds “the” protective: quelities “amd. dura: © MISCELLANEOUS 


iy of specie rrugated box¢ INDE ‘AND 


ndue : 

FREE! DAUCH, Sandusky, Ohi 1102. BALING PRESSES — An illustrated folder 
s escribing this manufacturer's complete line of baler 

1010 CONVEYOR KEY BOOK g e t for all materials Both downstroke and upstroke 

productio ep-ups ov ‘ le t ode nodels ECONOMY BALER CO Ann Arbor, Micl 


nveying Shows time 


strated with Ph ne ge A ng «gar gO 1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-pag 
818. FORGED HEAD ALUMINUM BEAMS of conveyors are used for maximumresults.—LOGA nooner A NE tye Bos. a Pla via g Blosser 
Sica? acim ak teria ae or Bg > = lig SN ge 115 Franklin § aT ides miscellaneous screw and locking nut data 
Fp gg Sit yan Ng empath 2 pt cor STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., — Jenkintow 
(cot and section beams. “MILTON MACHINE /015. OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING Pa 
WORKS, IN¢ M Pa ae t ee available fron : Lo u len Mac! ner 

pay: We gyn en ge sage sow n 1105. SHADOGRAPH WEIGHING DEVICES — 
828. THE KIDDE KNITTER — Bulletin descr LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, Iow ton samples, woo yarn, ae ee, ee 
‘ ;  aeteiaans orem ae fin we as . i” mplete informatic n each type of seale include 
KIDDE MANUFACTURING rrand St 1018. BALL BEARING TROLLEYS re EXACT WEIGHT SCALE" CO., "Co 
Bloor N. J atalog by Link Belt describes hio 

all ne trolleys for verhead conveyors nt 

tures ecification harts and liagrar lilt. BRUSHES — A *% 

LINK. BELT co 307 ort ichigar € Zo ailable which describes and I 

1, Mllinois fact line f brushes t 
SEWING MACHINES... SASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 

119. HOW TO SELECT A LIFT TRUCK—s 

equipment analysi ide and rating ! m 

= oo 1112. THE RANDOM WEB PROCESS — Bull 
924. BUTT-TACKING SEWING MACHINE — ‘troduced by | Hysts mparison and selection of = no 161 es the Rando Webtier ind Rando. Feeder 
3 t describe perating installati the ck iif vere wns m Cxcelent men for | : machine and discusses the origin and development 

tacking sewing machine mparisor . en. trucks S : ature f the Random Web process which produces a nor 


butt HYSTER is = : aeseee riented web suitable for processing into felts 


mance ata ar a 0 
THE Mi RROW MAC HINE COMPANY 8, Oregor ding, heavy mats and non-woven fabrics on a cont 
Street Hartford, ¢ é 10u asis. Engineering data and ut-away 
1021. CORRUGATED CONTAINERS — Bro ‘ gran CURLATOR CORPORATION TEXTILI 
y Gaylord describes Multi-Unit and Bulk Container DIVISION 6. Blossom Rd Rochester N y 
which have been adapted for the textile field 
|AYLORD” CONTAINER CORP., 111 N 4th St 
MATERIALS HANDLING .. . Si. Louls 2, M : aes dasahans Wie eames, aoe ee 
, sheets describing this mpany’s line of knives for 
upuer 1s€ ym textile machinery TAYLOR-STILES & 
‘ . 1022. IND RIAL TRACK EQUIPMENT — Co) CO., 21 Bridge St., Riegelsville, N. J 
1003 CASTERS AND WHEELS — page ! r booklet describes SAFE-RAIL track developed a 


ying casters an wheels iitable for ll types @ jlement to 1 ZIG-ZAG wer conveyor . ‘ 
rial applications. Every mechanical engines os Se ee er ee eee oe 1115. TEXTILE WRAPPING MACHINES — Br: 
purchasing agent should have this DARNELL COX MFG CO. Aur ra ° tl - ure d bing automati wrapping machines for 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach 4, Calif various types of textile products, including 
1006 LANE CANVAS "BASKETS — 16-page il Hayssen V-Type Underfold, most protective 
trate g the Lane line of canvas 1030. COF RECEPTACLES — This 32-page cata made HAYSSEN MANUFACTURING CO 
t r e use w r. LANE & BROTHERS log, R-11, profusely illustrated ir wlor, shows Con- boygar Wi ynsir 
ighkeepsie ¥ t ntal-Diamond’s line of boxes, trucks ans, bar 
baskets 4 trays. Complete escription a . — 
f Te le ee eye ott CONT, —_,_1122., BALING PRESSES — Bulletins availabl 
1007 OVERHEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT — NENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark 11, Del describing this company’s line of motor-driven 
pages of illustrat s showing successful applicatior hydraulio baling presses for finished-goods textile 
Ta 8 I every kind of handling fibers, wool, and waste of all kinds LOGEMANN 
THE AME RIC AN MONORAIL co 13106 1033. STRESSES ON OVERHEAD TRACKS — BROTHERS CO., 3150 West Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 


land 7, Ohio Booklet describes in detail stresses developed in vari- Wisconsir 
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there’s an 


Throwing "em et 


You name it—stretch yarns or bulk yarns, 
glass or metallic yarns, special process 
yarns, etc....U.S. Textile is at your 
service with machines and know-how ! 


U.S. TEXTILE MACHINE COMPANY 
SCRANTON 8, PENNA.., U.S. A. 


Designers and Builders of Profit-Producing 
MODERN THROWING EQUIPMENT for 
Silk and all Synthetic Yarns 


Are You Getting a Fair Day's Work 
for a Fair Day's Pay? 


As Production Engineers we specialize in the utilization of 


LABOR—EQUIPMENT—MATERIAL 


Our list of clients reads like the Blue Book of 
American Manufacture, and in our files are 
many expressions as to our service and results 


accomplished, like the following: 


“We have employed on various occasions the 
services of American Associated Consultants. 
We have always found their work satisfactory.” 


A LARGE KNIT GOODS CONCERN 


Write for a free copy of “Labor and Management Benefit by Industrial 
Engineering Principles,” and our booklet “A Fair Day's Pay and:in return 
A Fair Day's Work". eo 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


D. S. KEOGH, President H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
and Manager of Operations 


250 PARK AVENUE GRANT BUILDING 250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


Whe te TEXTILE MILLS 
Ey Se em a dog 


(Continued from page 52) 


qualities of stain-resistance and 
liquid-repellency. When liquids or 
foods are spilled on the cloth tiny 
globules appear on the surface but 
there is very little or no penetration 
through the fibers. Little ironing is 
required and color is not affected. 


Initial installation has begun at 
Outlook Manufacturing Co., Belmont. 
N. C., of 140 new seamless knitting 
machines for production of women’s 
hosiery. The project is expected to be 
completed before the end of the year 


Poplar Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announced the combining of 
manufacturing and warehousing op- 
erations at a new plant at Amber and 
Willard Streets. For the current year 
a 50 per cent increase in production 
of men’s hosiery is expected to be 
made possible by the expanded facili- 


ties. 


Robinson Mills, Inc., Vista Drive, 
Gastonia, N. C., is no longer manu- 
facturing hosiery. Employees former- 
ly engaged in the full-fashioned 
hosiery production, have been trans- 
ferred to the combed yarn mill, which 
continues at full capacity 


Southern Mercerizing Co. is sched- 
uled to begin operations by June in 
the new quarters it recently acquired 
from the Kilburn Mill at Tryon, N. C 
A new office building is being added. 
Buildings previously occupied by 
Southern Mercerizing at Tryon have 
been offered for sale, and employees 
have been given the opportunity to 
purchase the company’s 57 houses. 


Trio Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., 
is now in full production at 440 East 
22nd St., Paterson, N. J. Stephen B 
Doe, formerly with Nu-Dye & Fin- 
ishing Co., is secretary and manager 
of the new concern. 


Universal Textile Mills, Inc., wil!! 
operate the first privately owned in- 
tegrated textile plant in the Philip- 
pines. Spinning, weaving, and finish- 
ing mills to produce cotton fabrics 
and spun rayon are now under con- 
struction at the site a few miles from 
Manila. Completion is scheduled for 
August. 
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McCard Textile Co. of Bedford, 
Mass., has been bought by Nichols & 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and the name 
of the company has been changed to 
Nichols-McCard Corp. No changes 
have been made in plant personnel, 
but selling is now handled by Nichols. 
Arthur O. Wellman is president of 
both companies 


The new million-dollar plant of 
Phoenix Dye Works, now under con- 
struction in Cleveland, Ohio, is 
scheduled to be in operation by the 
first of September. Machinery will 
be installed as soon as the roof is 
completed in July. Joseph Jones will 
be manager of the plant, which will 
serve the East. Facilities of the 
Chicago plant will then be devoted 
entirely to the West and Middle 
West. 


F. K. Stevens, president and treas- 
urer of Piedmont Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Hickory, N. C., has patented a needle 
control device for producing true 
wrap stripes in circular knit fabrics. 
The attachment, which combines re- 
verse plate and wrap with a mesh 
area in hosiery, was developed by 
Mr. Stevens and Grover Davis, a 
fixer at the mill. 


An expansion program under way 
at Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co. in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., includes construction of a 
20,000 sq ft plant addition and in- 
stallation of cleaning equipment, 56 
looms, and new spinning equipment. 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., will com- 
plete the current phase of its modern- 
ization program at the Dunean plant 
in Greenville, S. C., by June or July. 


The project covers installation of 


long draft, large package spinning and 
modernization of weaving equipment 
at a total cost of approximately 
$2,400,000. The improvement is in line 
with the company’s policy of keeping 
up with the trend in fabrics and with 
technological progress in spinning and 
weaving equipment. 


Shelley Knitting Mills, Inc., recent- 
ly increased its floor space to a total 
area of more than 64,000 sq ft. Addi- 
tional knitting and sewing equipment 
was purchased at a cost of $150,000. 


Tait Yarn Co., Inc., Lincolnton, N. 
C., has expanded its facilities by the 
addition of 10,000 sq ft of floor space. 
The number of spindles in operation 
has been increased from 6,000 to 
7,600. 
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RCIA LINE 


the only complete service from the South 


direct to HAVANA and ALL CUBA 


5 DIRECT SERVICES 


¢ Charleston to Havana 
WEEKLY (Fortnightly calls at Savannah and Jacksonville) 


@ Houston, Lake Charles, Beaumont to Havana 
® Pensacola to Havana—EVERY 10 DAYS 


* Houston, Lake Charles, Beaumont to Cardenas 
and Pastelillo—MONTHLY 


® Houston, Lake Charles, Beaumont to Cienfuegos 
and Manzanillo—MONTHLY 


UTH T 
General Agents: qn sO fe) Aly 


GARCIA LINE CORPORATION 
New York © 82 Beaver St. « WHitehall 4-6946 


Houston « Cotton Exchange Bldg. « CApital 8-4548 
Lake Charles * P.O. Box 88 * HEmliock 6-957! 


* 


Agents 
Charleston Palmetto Shipping Co., Inc. 
Savannah ? r Shipping Co 
Jacksonville ....... McGiffin Company, Inc. 4 
Pensacola Fillette, Green & Co., Inc. _ So5 La - 
Members o LINE TO su 
Havana Steamship Conference . Gulf & South Atlantic Havana 8S. Conference 
Gulf & South Atlantic Cuban Outports SS. Conference 


Remove Selvage Ends Automatically from 
Woolens, Worsteds and Textured Fabrics 


USE THE 


HERMAS SELVAGE TRIMMER 


At last, manufacturers of wool- 
ens, worsteds, terry cloth, and 
blankets can machine clean their 
goods automatically. 

The Hermas Selvage Trimmer 
cleans only the selvages. It does 
not touch the face or back of 
goods. And it does the job at one 
pass, at rates up to 120 yards a 
minute. 

The new trimmer quickly pays 
for its cost. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Write today for all the facts. 227 Royal Avenue, Hawthorne, New Jersey 


Send me your 4-page folder describing your Selvage 
Trimmer for textured, woolen, worsted and plain goods 
Name 
. 
MACHINE CO 


Company 
227 ROYAL AVE., 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


Address 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 





SUPPLIERS 
& 


C. Richard Sword has been pro- 
moted to manager of sales for Aero- 
vent Fan Company, Inc., replacing 
James F. Tilton who resigned. Mr 
Sword was formerly assistant man- 
ager of sales 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., has 
consolidated its New England sales 
territory with the Teterboro, N. J., 
sales territory to form the “Northern 
Territory.” Leonard G. Tubbs is sales 
manager, and a recent addition to the 
staff is Stanley W. Freeman, former- 
ly a sales representative for General 
Dyestuffs Corp. 


Newly appointed representatives 
for Atlas Electric Devices Co. are 
John K. Bice Co., 440 Seaton St., Los 
Angeles, for southern California; and 
Pacific Coast Chemicals Co., 2060 
Third St., Berkley, for northern 


WHAT THEY ARE DO/NG 


Robert H. Smith recently joined the 
southern sales staff of Amalgamated 
Chemical Corp. to contact the gen- 
eral textile and hosiery trades in the 


Mr. Smith 


Carolinas and Virginia. His head- 
quarters are at Greensboro, N. C. 


Dick Chandler of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is now southern district manager of 


California 


the Wilshire Power Sweeper Co. 


—— ——— 


OTORS 


©) rrp, he i 
Ree . 
\. "Pte, wad 


1 H.P. TO 500 HP. > ory 
Open Drip Proof, Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled, Totally Enclosed Non-Venti- 
lated, NEMA “C" flange and "D" 
flange, Extended Shaft Pump Motors 
and Special Motors. 


Brook Motors are precision built 
throughout. to surpass NEMA speci- 
fications. All over the world they 
have established a brilliant perform- 
ance record for many years. THEY 
COST EVEN LESS than ordinary 
motors because of volume production 
and exclusive manufacturing tech- 
niques. Compare them feature for 
feature and you'll select a Brook 
Send for Brochure. 


@ FAST DELIVERY OF ALL POPULAR MODELS: 


Brook Motors are available from warehouses at Chicago; Dallas; Jersey City, N. J.; 


Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Memphis, Tenn.; 


Since 1904 


Savannah, Georgia; Seattle; Tampa, Fla.; and other major 


distributing points. 


BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 


3553 W. PETERSON AVE., CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 197 


Atlanta Paper Company has in- 
stalled a $440,000 rotogravure press 
that will print six colors at the rate 
of 1,000 feet of paperboard per 
minute. The new press enables the 
company to produce full-color repro- 
ductions on packaging for textiles 
and other products. 


L. B. Lumpkin, who for seven 
years was manager of The Bristol 
Company's Birmingham, Ala., office, 
has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he is district manager 
Succeeding him at Birmingham is W. 
C. Petersen, who spent ten years 
with the company’s New York sales 
force. 


S. Blickman, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Ben Becker as 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Formerly advertising manager 
for Bolsey cemeras, Mr. Becker brings 


Mr. Becker 


to Blickman the experience of strong 
campaigning in highly competitive 
consumer fields. 


Buffalo Forge Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of John W. 
Rockwell as Atlanta, Ga., district 
representative, succeeding the late 
John J. O’Shea. 


J. Guyton Boston has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of market- 
ing for Celanese Corp. of America’s 
textile division, with headquarters in 
New York City. At Charlotte, N. C, 
R. P. Wilson has been appointed as 
special assistant to W. D. Clark, gen- 
eral sales manager of the textile 


division. 


Daniel E. Lebane has joined The 
Chromalloy Corp. as manager of sales 
engineering. He is responsible for 
management of national sales in- 
volving the “Chromallizing” process. 


Clinton Foods Inc. is building a 
two-story laboratory to provide en- 
larged research facilities for starch 
and other products used in the tex- 
tile field and related industries. The 
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The EMBLEM 
OF QUALITY 


METAL 
SHIELDS 


For Spools and Bobbins 


Anderson Shields are depend- 
able protection against chip- 
ping, splitting, and breaking 
of spools, bobbins, and paper 
caps. Even the most minute 
details are carefully worked 
out to make Anderson the 
highest in precision, the 
smoothest in finish, the best 
in performance. The Anderson 
Emblem is your assurance of 
the finest shields you can 
buy. 


Insist on Anderson when 
you order metal shields 
regardless of when you 
buy spools and bobbins. 


TEXTILE 


SHIELD CO., INC. 


J. N. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


LAWRENCE, MASS.., U. S. A. 
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building is scheduled to be ready for 
use by the spring of 1957. It will in- 
clude a technical library, instrument 
rooms, and humidified and tempera- 
ture-controlled rooms. 


George W. Blackwood was recent- 
ly elected president of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co. division of W. R. Grace 
& Co., and William L. Taggart, Jr., 
was elected executive vice-president. 


At Dixon Corporation, Robert R. 
Miller has been elevated from vice- 
president to president, and William 
R. Potter has been named vice-presi- 
dent. John A. Crowe has joined the 
company to replace Mr. Potter as 
sales manager. 


Walter M. Mitchell of Draper Cor- 
poration was elected an honorary 
member of Delta Kappa Phi at the 
fraternity’s annual convention in At- 
lanta in April. * * Draper is adding 


con® 


Mr. Mitchell 


a 20,000 sq ft addition to its Spartan 
burg, S. C., warehouse to increase 
storage space and allow for installa- 
tion of a conveyor system to expedite 
shipment of loom parts, changeovers, 
and new attachments. * * * Recently 
acquired by Draper was Penfield Saw 
Works, Inc., Thomaston, Conn. Op- 
erations are being continued, with 
capacity for production of chain saw 
equipment increased to meet sales re- 
quirement. 


Following a reorganization of Du 
Pont’s textile fibers sales staff, re- 
gional managers named were Millard 
G. Gamble, Charlotte, N. C.; Charles 
D. Wenrich, New York; V. Ward 
Smith, Philadelphia; H. G. Buckley, 
Providence, R. I.; Howard P. Brokaw, 
Akron, Ohio. In the dyes and chem- 
icals division Roy M. Barnes, Jr., was 
named to the newly created post of 
sales promotion manager. 


John H. Collamore, Jr., has been 
appointed to the Rhode Island sales 
territory of The Fairbanks Company. 
As assistant to S. G. Redfield, Jr., he 
works out of the Boston branch office 


WEAVE ROOM 
LUBRICATION NEWS 


BEN BOY 
LUBRICANT 
No. 55-B 


Hundreds of mills have found 
this lubricant will do an excel- 
lent job on Ball Bearings and 


all grease fittings. 


GEARCO "A" 


A new semi-fluid lubricant for 
Gears and Cams. Reports from 
the field and repeat orders in- 
dicate that "Gearco A" is do- 
ing a fine job. It may be the 
answer to YOUR problem. 


Why not request a working 


sample of this new product? 


Don't Forget These! 


White Star Spindle Oil 
Non-Melting Oils 


Twister Ring Lubricants 


ia 
GEORGIA CAROLINA OIL COMPANY 


Phone 2-1428 
GEORGIA 


Box 10! 
MACON 
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surPt//y faa 


WHAT THEY ARE DO/NG 


and warehouse which services that 


area 


Jack H. Firpo, formerly sales man- 
ager of Woonsocket Color and Chem- 
ical Co., has been appointed official 
representative for the United States 
for Compagnie Francaise des Matieres 
Colorantes, manufacturer of dyestuffs 
and auxiliaries, of Paris, France. Mr. 
Firpo will have as his first task the 
setting up of a selling organization in 
the United States. It is planned to re- 
activate the subsidiary of the French 
concern, Francolor, Inc., a New York 
corporation. For the last three years 
the represented in 
this Aniline 


was 
American 


company 
country by 
Products 


John A. Moore of Foster Machine 
Co. has been transferred from th2 
engineering department at Westfield, 
Mass., to the Charlotte, N. C., office 
as manager. John Davenport, who 
covers the middle Atlantic area, has 
Moorestown, N. J., to be 
mills he contacts 


moved to 
closer to the 


RPL AIIRMEREE a occ gO TNE IE 


Gifford-Wood Co. is now manufac- 
turing and distributing the complete 
line of Eppenbach processing equip- 
ment for textile mills and other in- 
dustries. 


The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., 
division of Sterling Drug Inc., is now 
headed by Harold L. Hansen, vice- 


Dr. Hansen 
president. Dr. Hansen, who has been 
chairman of the quality control com- 
since 1947, succeeds the late 
Thompson. 


mittee 
James F. 

Newly appointed representatives 
for Hermas Machine Company’s tex 
tile machinery are: Harris & Under 
hill, 446 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass., 


RESEARCH and SERVICE is 
the formula that makes NORTH 


possible by 


application 


t...and for 


s 


Mical and 


' N Cc i 
NUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Atianta, Ga. * P.O. Box 123, Sta. A © Phone Plaza 3-2196 
Manvetta, Ga. P.O. Box 92 © Phone Marietta 9-4323 


The Nation’s largest manufacturer of 


Sizing Compounds, Gums, Waxes, and other kindred 


products for all warp yarns. 
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for the New England States; and 
James A. Love, 75 West Street, New 
York City, for the Middle Atlantic 
States. 


The Howe Scale Co. has announced 
the appointment of Jack Bradt as 
sales manager of the truck division, 
which includes a variety of materials 
handling equipment. 


Hugh Richmond of Hyster Com- 
pany has been promoted from the 
engineering department of the com- 
pany’s home offices in Portland, 


Mr. Richmond 


Oregon, to the sales engineering de- 
partment of the eastern industria! 
truck division at Danville, Il. 


Herbert M. Bailey, Jr., former]; 
sales manager of the Hartford Rayon 


Mr. Bailey 


Co., has joined the sales staff of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp.’s nylon staple 
fiber division. 


William Kenyon & Sons (America) 
Ltd. has appointed J. W. Davis, P. O. 
Box 745, Columbus, Ga., as repre- 
sentative for its nylon tapes, bonding 
machine, and bonding strips in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and Louisiana. 


complete change in 
ownership and management of 
Kearny Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Walter P. Rutley is now president. 
The former owner, C. F. Dulken, Sr., 


Following a 
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WORLD-FAMOUS GUIDER 
... the weathervane has depend- 
ably guided man’s activities for 
centuries 

WORLD-FAMOUS, 


textile manufacturing is the ever- 


mo... 


dependable 


FAMOUS FOR SAVING HUN- 
DREDS AND HUNDREDS OF 
aOes. ARS YEARLY BY 


minimizing costly equipment repair 
“down-time” 

eliminating double edges and 

spattering 

speeding fabric processing 

preventing woven fabric spoilage 

maintaining cloth alignment and 

constant width 


Add to all the above advantages: no 
weights, levers, nor linkages to bother 
with, extremely low initial and operat- 
ing costs, infinite adjustability to handle 
fabrics from the lightest to #8 duck, 
even in operation ... then you'll under- 
stand why MECHO is considered the 
greatest buy in Guiders! ORDER yours 
TO-DAY. You'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 


FREE! Write for Catalog 
and ask about MECHO’s 
complete Guiding Service, 
standard in hundreds of 
finishing plants handling 
semi-rigid plastics, artifi- 
cial leather and rubber, 
2 ia felt, and gauze. Stainless 
steel, acid- and moisture- 
resistant units with sealed 
bearings also available. 


SPECIALTY COMPANY 
431 W. Rock Ave. 
New Haven 15, “Conn. 
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and all other officers and directors 
resigned as of Jan. 19, 1956. 


John H. Foard is now a partner of 
W. A. Kluttz in the firm known as 
Kluttz Machine & Foundry Co. of 
Gastonia, N. C. Plans are to begin 
manufacture of spinning and twisting 
rings soon and to announce within 
the near future an entirely new ring 
and finish. 


Paul W. Baker has been named 
special products representative for 
the Charlotte, N. C., office of the 
Lassiter Corporation. Mr. Baker was 
formerly vice-president of Chadwick 
mills. 


Robert J. Jensen has joined the 
S. C. Lawlor Company as sales man- 


ager. 


Kenneth S. Hunt is the newly ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
southern territory of the Metlon 
Corporation. He works out of the of- 


Mr. Hunt 


fice of the Belton C. Plowden Co., 


Griffin, Ga. 


Alfred McGregor has joined Metro- 
Atlantic, Inc., with the designation of 
supervisor in the dyestuff application 
laboratory. 


Nopco Chemical Co. has established 
the Charles P. Gulick scholarship in 
honor of its late founder. The college 
scholarship, having a value of $750 
per year for four years, will be 
awarded annually to the son or 
daughter of a Nopco employee. 


North American Philips Co., Inc.'s 
research and control instruments 
division is now offering an extended- 
payment and lease contract plan for 
$2,500 to $50,000 orders covering the 
purchase of electron microscopes and 
other major equipment. 


James Beattie is now production 
manager of Plastic Mold & Engineer- 
ing Co., and Edythe Sperry is sales 
promotion manager. Ward A. Robin- 


Pwd 


Lower 
Production 
Costs! 


with 
ROY 
3 POINT 
PLAN 


Here’s how you can lengthen the 
life of your card grinders! 
1. Install long life internal ball 
bearings. 
Apply our special grease 
compound with a Roy grease 
gun on your worms and 
shells. 
. Insert SRS gears for cylinder 
grinding and SRDX gears 
for doffer grinding. 


That’s the proven 3 Point Plan, by 
B. S. Roy ... foremost name in 
“balanced” grinders. For further 
details, contact our Gastonia. 


N. C. plant office. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Sales Engineers in the South 
Bill Cooper © Leon Frye ® Bill Crowder 
Southern Office and Plant 
Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Telephone Gastonia 4-2126 
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' featuring 
Camis 
welded 
Aonaedian 


NYLON & RUBBER 
YARN BEAMS 


FORGED 

HEADS 

RIGID 
BARRELS 

ll barrels 

reme pres- 

; fine denier; 

nd rubber yarns 

meter heads 


SECTION BEAMS 


WARP BEAMS = 


for BROAD, NARROW FABRIC, 
RIBBON, VELVET AND 
CARPET LOOMS 


BROADLOOM BEAMS 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 


ILTON MACHINE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


MILTON « PENNA. 


For further information 


SUPPLIERS/ fae 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


son, sales manager of the Nylaclad 
and Plamenco division, is on leave of 
absence because of illness 


Additional processing equipment 
has been purchased by Moretex 
Chemical Products, as part of a gen- 

‘al expansion program. Frank An- 


Mr. Anderson 


derson, with headquarters in Greens- 
boro, N 
nical representative in the North 


C., has been appointed tech- 


Carolina-Virginia area 


National Ring Traveler Co. and 
Sterling Division opened a new offic: 
and warehouse at Gaffney, S. C., the 
first of April. The enlarged facilities 


replace the Charlotte warehouse, and 
more complete stocks are carried. L 
Everett Taylor heads the office as 
southern manager, assisted by Jesse 
B. Childers. 


Recent additions to the staff of 
Pneumafil Corporation are Frank L. 
Wright, director of the manufacturing 
division; Rupert Melton, product 
manager of the sales division at 
Charlotte, N. C., specializing in cen 
tral air and central materials recov- 
ery type systems; and Bernard C. 
Houston, service engineer in the New 
England area. 


Russell Manufacturing Co. has ap- 
pointed Weavings Corp., New York 
City, as national sales agents for its 
belting division. No change has been 
made in the sales and distributor 
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STEEL FOR THE 
TEXTILE FIELD 


© STAINLESS STEELS 


© CARBON STEEL 
BARS AND SHAPES 


© PLATES AND SHEETS 
© COLD-FINISHED SHAFTING 
e STRUCTURALS 


DIRECT 


FROM 
WAREHOUSE 
TO YOU 


One of the South’s largest and 
most complete varieties of steel 
warehouse products is your 
assurance of immediate ship- 
ment. Whether your order is 
for one piece or a carload, it 
will get the same rapid han- 
dling—24-to 48-hour delivery 
throughout the South. Next 
time call Atlantic for Steel 
and see what service really 


means. 


FREE! 


COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK 


Latest stock 
and weight handbook. 


Call or write 
for your free copy. 


WAREHOUSE DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel 
eer 


{NW a beorgia, bMe 
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organization already set up by Rus- 
sell. 


South Carolina sales representative 
for Product Sales, Inc., is George W. 
Parkinson, 3 Hammond St., Green- 
ville. He replaces D. M. Dunlop who 


Mr. Parkinson Mr. Garnett 
resigned because of ill health. Charles 
E. Garnett has joined the company 
as service representative for Georgia 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Texas. 


John A. England, Jr., assistant to 
the treasurer of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
has also been elected assistant secre- 
tary. 


Thomas Howard McCamy recently 
joined Seydel-Woolley & Co. as sales 
representative in Tennessee, Ala- 


Mr. McCamy 


bama, and sections of Georgia. Prior 
to his present appointment Mr. Mc- 
Camy had been overseer of dyeing at 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. in Lin- 
dale, Ga., for nine years. 


Herbert I. Segal has been elected 
president of Van Norman Industries, 
Inc., owners of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co. 


The royalty agreement which was 
formerly required between the pur- 
chaser of The Warner & Swasey 
Company’s whirlwind twister winder 
and the Deering-Milliken Research 
Trust has been abolished. The origi- 
nal purchase price of the machine 
now covers all costs, including initia! 
setup and demonstration. 
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Daniel H. Lipman, vice-president 
and general sales manager of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., has also been elected 
a director of the company. 


Harold E. Abbott is now assistant to 
the sales manager of Ultra Chemical 
Works, an associate of Witco Chem- 
ical Co. Mr. Abbott was founder of 
Abbott Chemical Co., and prior to 
that had been with Richards Chemical 
Works for ten years. 


United States Testing Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Alonzo 
Cowsert as manager of the San 
Angelo, Texas, wool laboratory. His 
duties include supervision of research 
in sampling and testing procedures 
for determining shrinkage, grade, and 
fiber strength, as well as regular 
processing of samples. 


Vickers Incorporated has completed 
a new administrative and engineer- 
ing center in suburban Detroit. The 
new 150,000 sq ft building is devoted 
entirely to research, development. 
engineering, and administra- 
tion, with a staff of more than 700 
employees. 


sales, 


Now in operation in Atlanta, Ga., is 
Jervis B. Webb Co.’s new 22,400 sq ft 
plant, which houses complete manu- 
facturing, engineering, and sales de- 
partments. The unit is equipped to 
design and produce many new types 


Mr. Meyer 


of conveyor systems to fill the spe- 
cific requirements of southern indus- 
try. Howard L. Meyer is secretary 
and general manager, John Thompson 
is chief engineer, and Ted Schlinkert 
is chief estimator. 


The following appointments are the 
result of changes in the sales organi- 
zation of Westvaco Mineral Products 
Division, Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corp.: Raymond C. Tower, prod- 
uct manager of phosphates sales, New 


Ain't it 


a grand and 


glorious feelin’! 


You were scared. You thought you had cancer. So you 
did the thing every intelligent person does—you went 


to a doctor for a checkup. 


And it wasn’t cancer after all! Ain’t it a grand and glor- 


ious feelin’! 


Scientists are making progress against cancer. To keep 


this work going, money is needed. 

So fight cancer with a check—and a checkup. Give to 
your Unit of the American Cancer Society, or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT— PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


eo fy ok Ye hy hy ty AA POSITION WANTED: 20¢ per word per insertion ; ‘minimum 
3, —_ ches se. 5 A > , ‘as : 

even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column charge $4.00 Cash with erder. Box Number address cure of 
width 2% inches. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N.E.. Atlanta 45 
Transient rate for display classified, $16.00 per inch Ga.. count as eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, 
Contract rate for space within 12 months period as follows eyuipment for sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards 
12 inches . $12.00 Per Inch are accepted at display rates only. 


POSITIONS GPER—We can place knit PROGRESSIVE EUROPEAN FIRM SPECIALIZED EXCLUSIVELY IN BUYING AND 
mill mgrs supts overseers and oe . pesmes os ‘ ; E des BP masa 
, carpet supt purchasing agent PROCESSING VISCOSI ACETATE AND SYNTHETIC YARNS REQUIRES AGENTS 
supt, southern coarse cot. yarn mill; win J. 8. A/CANADA, WELL INTRODUCED TEXTILE CIRCLES, CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
arn mill supt win.-wstd, weav. supt 
lesigners for wide and nar, fab.; textile REGULAR BUYING SUB-STANDARD YARNS OFFERED BY PRODUCERS 
nstructor cot. card. and spin. OVER 
SEERS for cot. and win. card cot. and 
In. spin.; win. napping; cot.-rayon piece } LOCATING AND PURCHASING ALL UNUSABLE PACKAGES OF YARN FROM SOLWK 
lye synthetic fabric finish weav. nar WEAVERS, KNITTERS OF OUTER AND UNDER WEAR, THROWSTERS, ET( 
and wide fabrics; lace fabric finish pile 
fabric finish.; cloth room SECOND 
HANDS for many depts. Chemists and 
laboratory men for mills, also for demon 
strating and selling; chemical and mach WILL OFFER GOOD COMMISSION, WITH POSSIBILITY EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTA 
salesmen; master mechanics; time study TION AFTER TRIAL. Reply to Box 757, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree Street 
ndustrial engineers; text. school grad NE ‘ 
iates; plush loom fixer, SEND US YOUR : 
RESUME. Many attractive positions are 
ypen for top-notch men. No fee to be 
paid unless you accept employment 


rough us. Negotiations are confidential J 

ata le sal SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED TEXTILE BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, In FOR GEORGIA, ALABAMA TERRITORY, P. O. Box 545 

; MANUF TURER ND DISTRIBU Py 
OVER 55 YEARS IN BUSINESS + P bbe hp = 7 *- TILE Clinton, South Carolina 

LOOM AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES SPECIALIZING IN REPAIRS, ALTERA- 
~~ oa rae ace APPLICANT SHOULD KNOW TEXTILE TIONS, AND REFINISHING OF ALL 
Phone Liberty 2-6547 MACHINERY AND BE FAMILIAR WITH TEXTILE BOBBINS. USED BOBBINS 

Boston 8, Mass. MILLS IN AREA MENTIONED. ALL RE- IN STOCK FOR SALE. LET US SERVE 


PLIES HELD STRICTLY CONFIDEN- —. : sae 
TIAL. Reply to Box 756, TEXTILE IN- YOUR BOBBIN NEEDS. 
DUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., 

Atlanta 8, Ga 


LOCATING AND PURCHASING CHEAP LOTS OF YARN FROM MERCHANTS, ET¢ 


Atlanta 8, Ga 


294 Washington St 


TEXTILE CHEMIST 
we ARB A PROGRESSIVE AND EX 
>ANDID COMPANY LOCATED IN : 
THE UNITED STATES WITH A GA. WANTED BOBBINS, BOBBINS, BOBBINS 
NADIAN SUBSIDIARY. OUR PLANS Man experienced in overhauling cotton Fr. 
INCLUDE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF pickers; Kitson, H & B, Aldrich, P & A We buy and sell good used Quills, Slubber 
LABORATORY FACILITIES IN MON- and Twister bobbins. Tell us what you 
TREAL TO SERVE THE TEXTILE IN- Also need or what surplus bobbins you have 
on on quabeo on IN THE PROV- Young man 25-35 to train as picker fixer for sale. 
NO EO, ON A WIDE RANGE Sesetanianied as aie ANY 
OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS. WE RE. and supervisor of mixing room CHARLES G. STOVER COMP. 
QUIRE A GRADUATE CHEMIST WITH Apply to P. O. Box 909, Pawtucket, R. I West Point, Ga. 
PLANT EXPERIENCE IN PRINTING 
AND FINISHING, WHO IS CAPABLE 
OF HANDLING TECHNICAL PROB- 
LEMS, BOTH IN THE LABORATORY WANTED: FOREMAN BLEACHER 
AND FIELD ON SPECIALTIES FOR WIDE EXPERIENCE ON CONTINUOUS 
SISING, PRINTING AND FINISHING RANGES PARTICULARLY BECCO TYPE SALESMEN WANTED 
) AND SYNTHETIC FI- TO ORGANIZE AND SUPERVISE PRO 
Sat Bn BROT WORK DUCTION AND TECHNICAL OPERA 
A IRED. GIVE DETAILS TION FOR LARGE MODERN SOUTH , ~ : > 
OF EDUCATION. EXPERIENCE AND AMERICAN MILL. STATE REFEREN TWO HIGH CALIBRE MEN BE- 
SALA » [MENTS. Reply to Box CES AND QUALIFICATIONS. Reply to "EEN : ID 40 YEARS OLD 
748, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Box 758, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 TWEE 30 ANI . 
Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga TO REPRESENT PHILADELPHIA 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURER IN 
(1) SOUTH CAROLINA AND (2) 
TO SELL TO WOOLEN MILLS POSESION WANTED TENNESSEE. CHEMICAL TRAIN- 
é AS OVERSEER OR SECOND HAND OF doa . ns ~ 
WOOL SHODDY both reused and CARDING. TWENTY YEARS EXPE ING UNNECESSARY. SALES OR 
processed. Liberal commissions. ek, “So oa eee MILL EXPERIENCE IN TEXTILE 
Can be sold with other lines. BUT DESIRE TO _ RELO( ATE; REF PROCESSING DESIRABLE. 
Write: Minnesota Wool Stock Co.., ry Satricn tibvarataa & oh a GOOD SALARY PLUS EXPEN- 
243 Starkey Street, St. Paul, Minn. tree St., N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia SES PAID DURING TRIAL 


me PERIOD. HIGH COMMISSIONS 


HARD CHROME PLATED RODS PAID ON ALL SALES WHEN 
LOOP DRYER AUTOMATIC SUITABLI POLISHED FINISH ESTABLISHED PROVIDING IN- 
FOR TUBULAR KNIT GOODS. MUST BE FOR COME IN HIGH FIVE FIGURE 


nd —a gyn inane Se in Y GUIDE RODS & TENSION BARS BRACKET. REPLY IN were 
vrs Gf wees. oteemc : Ms Philadelphia Rust-Proof Company, TO HARRY MILLER CORP., 4th 
I MICHEL, Q 3 3229 Frankford Ave., & BRISTOL STREETS, PHILA- 


D 
= Philadelphia, Pa. DELPHIA 40, PA. 
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SUPPLIERS// , ay 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


York; Anthony G. 
York district manager; 
Lewis, Cincinnati district 
Robert E. Cochran, 
New Jersey area; 


Tappin, 


tive for the 
manager of the 
on the 
John M. Richard, 
manager of chlorine 


MIN cost 
MAX. 


PERFORMANCE 
m With Every Feature 


You WANT! 


* LONGER LIFE 


* COMPETITIVE 
PRICE 


* FREE-RUNNING 


Find out how easily and in- 
expensively we make spools 
=z and bobbins to order. 


Lewis, 
district based 


area; and 


SPOOLS AND 
since BOBBINS 1906 


234 S. CHAMPLAIN ST. 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Dept. T-12A 

806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


enter 
Please 
renew 


INDUSTRIES for two years. 


New 
Justin A. 
manager: 
sales representa- 
Gil W 
newly created 
Philadelphia 
product 
and alkali sales 


for the Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Divi 


sion. 


Warwick Chemical Co., division of 
Sun Chemical Corp., has appointed 
Robert G. Perriello as southerns dis- 


Mr. Perriello 
trict sales manager. Mr. Perriello is 
company’s Rock 
maintains 


also manager of the 
Hill, S. C., plant, where he 
headquarters. 

The Chas. S. Tanner Co. recently 
appointed E. Hays Reynolds to their 
southern textile Working 
from headquarters in Greenville, S 


sales staff. 


Mr. Reynolds 


Reynolds serves the North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee 
areas. He was formerly connected 
with the Keever Starch Co. 


me J 


Trundle Consultants, Inc., is the 


my subscription to TEXTILE 


Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
change was made in order to better 
identify all of the firm’s services in 
the fields of management, marketing 
manufacturing 


new name of The 


industrial relations, 


and engineering. 

Following a recent merger the 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
the Mason-Neilan Division of Worth 
ingtcn Corp. No changes were mad 
in personnel. 


becam« 


Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 


THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 


Birmingham 


THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., Vice President 


G. S. HAND TACHOMETERS 
and SPEED INDICATORS 


f) U 
MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


IDEAL FOR MOTORS - SHAFTS - SPINDLES - 
LOOMS - TURBINES - FOR TEXTILE AND 
POWER PLANTS. 


Name Title 


Address 1°’, Accuracy for any range from 30 te 100,000 

° RPM or surface speed. Antimagnetic durable 
City State mechanism. Efficient repair service at moderate 
Company Name 


a, WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Enclosed find $3.00 [| Bill me for $3.00 
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Adolff, Emil 
Advertising 
Aldrich Machine 


\llegheny Ludlum 


Council, In 
Works 
Steel Co 
Allen-Thornton Oorp 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
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Chemical Co 
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Air Filter Co 
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Cancer Society 
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American Oorp 
American Corp 
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Pulley Company 
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American 
American 
American Cross 
American 
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Arkansas 


Armstrong 


Company, In« 
Cork Co 

Ashworth Bros In¢ 
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Atlanta 
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Steel Co 


Compan) 


Bagshaw C« 
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Barber Colman 


Chemical Division 


Becco 


Aviation Corporation 
Eclipse Machine Division) 


Best & Co., Edward H 
Lubricating Co. 
Brothers, Inc 


Bendix 
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America & 
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Industrial Development Dept 


harlotte 
hemstrand Gorporation 


Chemical Laboratories, | 
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Industrial 


Company, 


Equipment Co 
Truck Division 


228 


Ads 
layton Co., J. M 


lassified 


Tramrail Division 
Crane & Engr 
Jlinton Foods, In 

Jocker Mach. & Fdry, Co 
ole Co R. D 
olgate-Palmolive Co 

Mach. Co 
Mills, Inc 


omer Machinery Co 


Jleveland 
Cleveland 


ollins Bros 


omer-Avondale 
Factors 


ommercial 


Cor} 


ontinental Gin Company 


Jorn Products Refining Co 


Knowles Loom 
Curlator Cory Textile 
Curtis & Marble Machine Ce 


Jrompton & 
Div 


Custom Scientific Instrumer 


Cutler-Hammer, In 


D 


Ltd 

Ring Traveler Co 
Mach. ( 
Mfg. Ce 


Darnell Cory 
rary 
avis & F 
dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co 
Dodenhoff 
Dodge Mfg 
yommerich & Co., L. F 


Company 


irber 


Diehl 

Company, In 
Corp 

Jow Chemical 

Draper 


Dronsfield 


Corporation 

Ltd 

mm Pont de Nemours & Co 
Dyestuff Div.) 

Du Pont de Ne 
Electrochemicals 


Bros. 
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Dept 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co 


Finishes Div 


Durant Mfg. Co 


E 


Eaton Mfg. Co 
Economy Baler Co 
Engineered Plastics, In« 
Mfg. Co 


Weight 
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Exact Scale Co 


Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fairtex 
Fancourt & Co., W 
Feedrail Corp 
Felters Company 


Corporation 


Gear Co 
Machine 

System, Ine 
Machine Co 


Foxboro Company 


Ferguson 
Fidelity Company 
Finnell 
Foster 


Franklin Process Co 
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Container 
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Radio Co 


Gaylord Corp 


General Corp 


General Corp. (Antara 


General Nela Park 
General 
a-Carolina Oil Co 
David 


Chemical Co 


treorg 

tressner Co 

B. } 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine 
Chemical Prod.) 

Griffin & Son, Ira L 


International 


Goodrich 


Gubelin Cort 


Guider Specialty Co 


Gulf Oil Cort 


H 


Harshaw ( 
Hart Products Corp. 
Hartford Machine 
Industries, In¢ 


hemical Co 


Screw Co 
Hayes 
Herbert 


Hercules 


Products, In 
Powder Co 

Hermas Machine Co 

Mfg 
Hilton-Davis Chemical Co 
Hinde & Dauch 
Hotels Dinkler 
Howard Bros., 
Hubinger Co 

Hunt Machine Co., 
Hunter Machine Co 
Hyatt Division 


Herr Company 


Paper Co 
Mfg. Co 


Rodney 
James 
Bearing 


Hyster Company 


Ideal Industries, Ine, . 
Ideal Mach. Shops, Inc 
Industrial Rayon Corp 
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Northern Div I 
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Inc. 


Keever 
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Kidde 


& Co., Int 
Mfg. Co., 
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Perfecting Service Company 
Perkins & Sons, In B. I 
Pharma Chemical Cory 

Pick Mfg. Co 

Pittsburgh Corning Cory 
Pneumafil Corporation 
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Powell Valves 
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Ragan Ring ¢ 
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bert & Co Associates 
Roberts Company; 
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Roy 


S 
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Sargent’s Sons Cor 


Scheer Co In Ger 


Schlafhorst & Co., W 
Seamlex Company, 
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Simeo Company 
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Sinclair Refining C« 

Sirrine & Co., J, | 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Solvay Process Division 
Chemical & Dye Corp 

Soneco Products Co 

Southern Airways, In 

Southern Company, TI 

Southern Shuttles Div 

Southern Sizing Company 

Southern States Equip. Corp 

Spindles, Motors and Machines 

Spin Sa Vac, Inc 

Staley Mfg. Co., A, I 

Standard Brands, In 

Standard Chemical Prod., In 

Steel Heddle Mfg 0 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Stowe-Woodward 

Super Tufter, Inc 

Swift & Company 


Synthane Corp 
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Van Viaanderen Co 
Veeder Root, Inc. , 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 


Vickers, Inc, Division of Speer 
Rand Corp 
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Wallerstein Co Inc 
Walton & Lonsbury Co 
Want Ads ess 
West Point Fdys & Mach. ¢ 
Westinghouse Electric Cory 
Sturtevant Diviison) 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Wica Chemicals, Ine 
Wicaco Machine Corp 
Wiesner-Rapp Co., In 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
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SURFACE REACTANT 


We will treat a sample of your fabrics on 


request. 
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Sending a boy to do a man’s job? WICA 550 will do a man size 
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job for your fabric, because it is the reactant resin. Surface 
resins had their place before WICA 550. Now WICA 550 
actually becomes a part of the fiber with resulting 

increases in resiliency, tensile strength, and hand. WICA 
550 gives your fabrics full blown-up feel, makes your fabrics 
alive and lets them breathe. No mark-off with WICA 550. 
There is higher resistance to surface abrasion, less effect 

on dyed shades, and more rapid hangout. Ease of 

handling is a built-in plus with WICA 550... a plus that 

you can see when reorders show the cutter’s choice! 


SPECTRUM 


WICA CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


OLD CONCORD ROAD @ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


synthetic organic chemicals @ textile specialties ir 
latices @ adhesives ACCURACY 
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COUNTERS 


Been figuring on sending some counters in for a tune-up? send them to Veeder-Root Inc., Greenville, S. C. The 
Well, now's the time to do it. Veeder-Root’s Southern address is Box 297. Or if you're coming over the road, 


Headquarters . . . with its completely equipped set-up we're just six miles from Greenville on the Spartanburg 


for service and its full staff of top technicians . .. is all Highway. 


set to take care of all your needs, big or little, right 


now. 


Service is just as fast as you ask for it. And the quality INCORPORATED 


of the work is what you always expect eee and get ese HARTFORD 2, CONN. - GREENVILLE, Ss. ¢. 
from Veeder-Root. So just pack up your counters and Chicago 6, Ill. * New York 19,N. Y. * Montreal 2, Canada 


. and here's why it's wise to make suré 
all your New Machines are equipped with 
NEW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS... 


Modern Veeder-Root Counters . . . for 
looms, frames, knitting machines and all 
types of textile mill equipment ... are 
built with unmatched Veeder-Root know- 
how and quality to give accurate facts- 
and-figures through years of trouble-free 
service. Count on Veeder-Root for closest 
Countrol of production and uniformity. 
‘Write Veeder-Root for all your counter 
needs. 








VEEDER-ROOT(R 
WV 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Loom Cut Meters Double- Wheel Linear 


, Vary-Tally Multiple Unit 

2-3-4 Convertible for controlling Reset Counters for inven- 
Counters for looms, frames, uniform cuts of cloth. tory, inspection, and 1,001 
knitting machines, etc. other hand-counting jobs, 


Counter for indicating 
lengths in feet, yards, etc. 


what 7 
you havent tried. 
VATROLITE? 


j 


y 


Why, | thought every dyer knew 
VATROLITE’s the best reducing 
agent for dyeing vat colors on 
cotton, linen and rayon — for indigo 
dyeing on wool and cotton, stripping 
colors and removing rust-stains. 


DUST-FREE. .. granular construction means no annoying dust. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH... kept dry, retains full power 
over longer periods. 


REACTS SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... assures regular and even dyeing. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM... strict laboratory control guarantees 
consistent uniformity. 


Drop us a line today. Get data 
sheets and complete information— 
the whole story of VATROLITE. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
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